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PREFACE 


Human beings have never before been called upon, to cope with 
such rapid changes, to meet such urgent challenges to personal 
adaptability as now. Never have social institutions been more 
torn between demands of the present and of tradition. Never 
before has the individual been expected to decide so many 
questions for himself without the guide of precedent, for society 
now fails to define adequately the situations with which he must 
come to terms. Never have young people been asked to bridge 
so wide a gap between dependent childhood and self-regulated 
adulthood, to leave so completely the family nest and neighbor- 
hood environs and go out into a world of strangers. 

But in contrast, never has life offered so much variety, stimu- 
lation, breadth, and personal freedom. Never has man been 
able so completely to master the natural universe in which he is 
placed or to cover so much space in so little time. Never have 
so many peoples of varying backgrounds and racial strains come 
into close contact, or so many colorful and diverse cultures 
become cross-fertilized. Never has mankind had such an oppor- 
tunity to achieve a world culture in the broader spheres of political 
administration. 

There are still many peoples and many cultures, but the time 
has come when there must be one world in a more real sense than 
at any previous time in human history. Contemporary American 
youth must now include not only the continent but the world in 
their domain of movement and activity. 

The college-trained must be at home in many groups and 
understand the customs and values of other groups and peoples 
along with their own. Institutions of higher learning must there- 
fore prepare young people to function in all social climates and 
to take their place in a world society. 

But this is not a book of sermons. It is designed to orient 
youth to the major social forces operating in modern society and 
show how they affect individual adjustment and social problems. 
It is an analysis of contemporary social problems as they emerge 
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from the experience of man in a rapidly changing culture which 
roots deeply in a more stable past. 

Emphasis is placed on problems of our time not merely for 
the purpose of describing symptoms of maladjustment but rather 
in order to present the social forces that have caused them to 
emerge in their present form and to point out ways in which these 
forces may be employed to ease adjustment. We are still in- 
clined to be too much disturbed about the symptoms of mal- 
adjustment, too little about the deeper forces that produce the 
symptoms. We see the rash on the social order, and treat it with 
salves and ointments instead of recognizing it as an allergy and 
rhanging the diet. The treatment herein is therefore in a broader 
sense a summary of the social trends of our age and an attempt to 
understand their meaning for the present generation in terms of 
personal adjustments, social problems, and needed changes in 
the social structure. 

In style the book is designed for the college student in the 
lower division who is usually escorted through one of three courses: 
social problems, social pathology, or social science orientation. 
Either course is at best a smattering presentation of many prob- 
lems rather than a penetrating analysis of any. The most one can 
hope to achieve is to develop a point of view, a perspective for 
imderstanding. 

To help in this vital objective. Part I gives a brief survey of the 
disturbing forces of a dynamic society which arc the underlying 
cause of the numerous symptomatic manifestations called social 
problems. 

The approach is dominated by a socio-cultural point of view 
rather than an eclectic one. While much can be said in favor of 
the latter from the standpoint of scientific neutrality, it is peda- 
gogically weak as a method of approach at the sophomore level. 
Confusion rather than understanding is likely to result. The 
merit of a unified approach is that focusing attention on a point 
of view makes the broader outlines of social forces and resulting 
problems stand out distinctly in the student’s mind. The merit 
of an approach centered about socio-cultural forces is that it 
stresses that phase of the problem situation to the understanding 
of which social scientists have made a significant contribution. 
Moreover, because the folklore of our culture is dominated by 
biological and psychological concepts, the student already over- 
values these forces. The socio-cultur^ view, therefore, has most 
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to offer in. the way of revolutionizing the student’s thinking in 
the field of social problems. This approach should establish in 
his mind the view that there is an essential cultural unity in 
these problems. He should also be able to see that major social 
reforms must come in the socio-cultural realm if more effective 
personal and social adjustments are to be realized. 

When a group recognizes a phenomenon as a social problem, 
it is already on its way to a solution. Modem man has never 
been content to leave unchallenged a situation which he recog- 
nizes as problematic. He begins seeking a remedy. Awareness 
of difiiculty is in itself a hopeful sign. It is in this fringe of con- 
sciousness that change and inventions come. Redefinition of 
situations is continually extending the fringe and thus recognizing 
new social problems. Once, for instance, it was thought sufficient 
to keep a man from starving to death; now a guarantee of a job 
and an annual wage is considered the remedy for the poverty 
that results from inadequate income. 

Our approach is therefore constructive even though our 
attention is focused on problems. It recognizes that the social 
forces which produce problems are often the beginning steps in 
a necessary transition to a new integration required by broader 
changes in the social and cultural framework. Our plea through- 
out is that rational social policy replace the outworn folkways 
and mores that still dominate many phases of behavior and ad- 
ministration where social science has offered a better guide. 

Social policy involves (i) a redefinition of situations, (2) a 
location of the forces producing maladjustments, and (3) correction 
through rationally conceived procedures. In our society this often 
calls for social reform and social legislation. Youth must be 
challenged to action in these directions and not left with a feeling 
that modern society is so hopelessly disorganized that no effective 
action can be taken. 

Acknowledgment is made to the following magazines in 
which I have published in article form various passages or sections 
reproduced herein: Social Forces, Survey Midmonthly, School and 
Society, School Review, Clearing House, Current History, Forum, National 
Parent Teacher, National Digest, and Digest and Review. I wish also 
to express my appreciation to Miss Dorothy Boyland for preparing 
the index. 
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DYNAMIC PROCESSES 

IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 

The factors of social causation must of necessity be selected 
by some pragmatic standard. The^ forces bearing on the life of 
man, his society, and his culture are legion and as ancient as 
human experience. One can found an analysis of social change 
on far distant forces or, nearer home, on forces which are cur- 
rently active. In this book attention is directed to those forces 
which seem to be most immediately connected with maladjust- 
ments in current society and of which an understanding is the 
first step toward better adjustment. Certainly mobility, urbani- 
zation, rapidity of cultural change, the appearance of secondary- 
group society, and the dominance of secular philosophy — natural 
results of the industrial and agricultural revolutions — are some 
of the most dynamic forces productive of both problems and prog- 
ress in the Western world, particularly in the United States. 

We concern ourselves, therefore, in this introductory section 
with (i) the kind of culture man has built about him, once rela- 
tively simple, now extremely complex; once relatively static, now 
dynamic in tempo as compared with primitive or strictly agrarian 
cultures; (2) the kind of population aggregates in which man 
lives, once essentially rural and scattered, now essentially urban 
and dense; (3) the kind of residence that characterizes man’s 
habit of life, once stable, rooted in the same community for a 
lifetime, now highly mobile; (4) the kind of group experience 
that characterizes man’s associations, once primary in character, 
now essentially secondary; once intimate, but now to an increas- 
ing degree impersonal; and (5) man’s conception of the universe 
and of his place in it, once based on a belief in the miraculous, 
now on science; social control once rooted in divine authority, 
now in the precepts of men. 
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CHAPTER 1 


CULTURAL CHANGE 

The Growing Complexity of Culture 

It would hardly be stretching the facts of history (o say that 
complexity of culture is the best measure of man's progress. 
There haye always been those who were ready to argue tliat 
naked man at birth is free and that civilization everywhere is a 
rhair, of bondage, Rousseaus have rebelled and Thoreaus have 
taken to the woods to live by quiet ponds, but in their escape these 
persons have sought to cultivate what they chose of the fruits of 
culture, not to destroy culture itself. Anthropologists Iiavc written 
wistfully of the beauty of the life and customs of primitive people 
of simple culture, but when they live among primitives they arc 
likely to sleep on air mattresses and use gasoline camp stoves. 

Although culture has developed with rapid strides in the in- 
dustrialized parts of the world it is far from having reached the 
stagnant and dismal state described in Stephen Leacock’s ironic 
essay “The Man in Asbestos,” wherein humanity having achieved 
perfection strives only to maintain the status quo. In that im- 
aginary world new inventions were not sought. Enough asbestos 
suits had been manufactured to last -forever. There was no 
death. Men lived on cautiously forever, avoiding the risk of get- 
ting broken. There was no quest for youth and beauty, for there 
was no marriage or need of marriage. Without death there was 
no need for birth. The natural universe having been completely 
conquered, there was no need for improvement in culture. 

The growing complexity and effectiveness of man’s culture is 
revealed in the cultural ages which mark the great epochs in his- 
tory. The first steps are defined by man’s successive use of dif- 
ferent structural materials: (i) stone, (2) iron, (3) steel. The 
later developments are marked by his harnessing of energy to 
^ve machines: (i) steam, (2) electricity, and (3) atomic power. 

In increasing the complexity of extemsil arrangements, such 
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new developments also act as important forces in bringing about 
diversity in man’s customs, conventions, morals, and folkways. 
But each age marks a step forward in man’s conquest of nature 
and in his dominion over space and time. Each brings him nearer 
the goal of a controlled natural environment. Each vastly in- 
creases the complexity of material culture. 

We should note that change in nonmaterial phases of culture 
— customs, conventions, etc. — is a result not only, perhaps not 
even primarily, of the growing complexity of material culture. 
Man’s conceptions of the universe have also changed immeasur- 
ably, and along with these changed conceptions have come new 
notions of social arrangements, of morality, of religion, of law, 
and of other aspects of social control. 

For millenniums man conceived of the natural world as being 
static, as having no force of change within itself. Change was 
considered a miraculous occurrence, and nature and man were 
thought of as being in the hands of capricious gods. Man did 
not conceive of himself as a culture builder, able to master the 
natural environment and subject it to his will through invention. 
The conception of the world as governed by natural law, a cul- 
tural conception that evolved slowly in man’s thinking, is no less 
important, though it is less tangible, than the invention of proc- 
esses for making iron and steel. Or again, the evolutionary theory, 
which transformed man’s conception of the natural world from a 
world of stability to one of eternal flux and change, is no less 
significant than the harnessing of electrical energy. It is signifi- 
cant that the cultural concept of evolution in its fuller develop- 
ment was soon applied, beyond the realm of nature, to man’s 
social relations and economic developments. So also with the 
theory of relativity. This was a dynamic cultural invention not 
only in the field of science but also in the field of morals and 
philosophy. The conception of a relative as compared with an 
absolute morality has been epoch-making in human experience. 

These developments in material and nonmaterial aspects of 
culture are interdependent. One may be cause and the other 
effect, or vice versa. As related aspects of culture they supplement 
and reinforce each other. Our age has been especially im- 
pressed with the dominance of material culture change because 
this has been so obvious and so rapid. 

Both ancient myth and modem science are ways of satisfying 
main’s inquiring mind by providing explanations of how things 
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have come to be as they arc and why natural forros Ix^hnvc as 
they do, but the perspectives opened by the (wo methods of ex- 
planation are worlds apart. The mythical conception calls for 
avoidance and placation: humor the gods, provide saci'ificcs, 
be wary of offending them if you arc to achieve success and avoid 
evil. The scientific conception calls for enlightennuuit, invention, 
and vigorous attempts at control. It places before man an un- 
limited universe for understanding and musUuy. Man faces life, 
not in a mood of resignation and fear but in one of defiance and 
faith. 

The Cumulative Mature of Culture 

Someone wishing to stress the cumulative' nature of culture 
has said that the modern eighth grade schoolboy knows more 
than Aristotle knew. His was no effort to provt^ that (h<^ average 
child of today is born with more ability than tlu; av<^ragt', (Jrcok 
of Aristotle’s time, but rather to point up the fact that the race has 
learned a great deal since that time and that mucdi of our ac- 
cumulated knowledge is now so commonphice that by (he age of 
fourteen the average youngster has acquired it as ;i matter of 
course. The eighth grade schoolboy cannot make the integra- 
tions of knowledge or manipulate abstract symbols as the great 
Greek philosopher did. But what did Aristotle know of gasoline 
engines that run from a spark inside; of machines that float over 
the highways at sixty or more miles an hour on rubber cushions 
filled with air; of the laws of physics, mathematics, and chemistry 
that make the flight of heavier-than-air craft possible? Even the 
telephone and the radio, which modern youth take.s for granted, 
would bewilder Aristotle if he were suddenly to appear on the 
scene. 

One could fill pages with the common knowledge and experi- 
ence of the eighth grade schoolboy which would baffle not only 
a man of 350 b.c. but our own great grandfathers. Our fathers 
saw the radio come; we have seen the appearance of television. 
Our fathers' saw flight made practical; we see the emergence of 
travel in the stratosphere at speeds and under conditions that 
bring the fantastic ventures of Buck Rogers of 1940 so near to 
reality that Buck’s ventures have to be pushed even further into 
the realm of imagination. To our grandfathers the world of 
Aristotle seemed small and simple indeed. Our grandfathers’ 
world now seems to us narrow, circumscribed, and elementary. 
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We naturally expect that the world in which we ourselves live 
will, twenty years from now, seem simple compared with a world 
in which rocket planes may already be out of date and super- 
forts may be interesting relics pf the barbaric years of World 
War 11 . 

This cultural accumulation is the result of the invention of 
new cultural traits and of the borrowing of traits from other cul- 
tures. Both processes have been greatly expanded in the modern 
world. It is a general principle that the more inventions are 
made, the more can be made, since one invention leads to a 
series of others. Moreover, the more elaborate the culture of a 
people, the more place they are likely to find in it for borrowed 
elements from other cultures. Both invention and borrowing 
therefore speed up change. 

Chapin^ has cited evidence to indicate the usual pattern of 
cultural accumulation in both material and nonmaterial culture. 
In the field of material culture he uses the example of the sulky 
plow, tracing its development from the time it became a market- 
able product and showing the number of improvements added 
by periods. He finds that the number of additions tends to in- 
crease for a period after an invention is put to use and then 
gradually tapers off. For example, from 1855 to 1859, thirty-five 
new patents were issued on the sulky plow. Additions multiplied 
until the period of 1880 to 1884, when 164 patents were issued. 
The rate then fell off rapidly. By 1920 to 1923, the last period 
studied, only three patents were added. 

In the field of nonmaterial culture Chapin describes a similar 
cycle. For example, he traces the number of cities adopting the 
commission form of government. In the year 1901 only one ad- 
dition was made to the number of cities having this form of gov- 
ernment, which was then relatively new. By 1913, fifty-three 
other cities adopted the plan in a single year. The rate gradu- 
ally fell off from that peak until 1923, when only two cities adop- 
ted it. 

Practically all the examples he cites, both in the material and 
nonmaterial spheres, show that there is an initial period of slow 
accumulation of new culture traits; a middle period, when the 
growth curve goes up rapidly; and a final period, in which new 
additions are few, indicating that a stage of relative perfection 

1 F. Stuart Chapin, Cultural Change^ Chapter 12. D. Appleton-Gentury Com- 
pany, New York, 1928. 
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has beca reached. The greater the number of basic inventions 
made in a culture, the more numerous are these cycl(‘s ol'inveiitiou 
leading to the development and perfection of parti('ular material 
objects or machines. 

Added to the inventive process there is, in an age of' world 
contact and communication, extensive borrowing o(\'ulUu*e from 
other peoples and places. The importance of this forex^ in <’ul- 
tural change in our society can best be appreciated by a <x>utrast. 

Corporal Margaret Hastings, a WAC who survived a bomber 
crash in Hidden Valley, an isolated primitive area of New Guinea, 
describes the natives’ reaction to the Americans' more cnicient 
tools 2: 


Every piece of equipment we had in camp fascinaUxl tlu^ 
natives. Yet they wanted none of it. Tln^y would use a good 
GI axe or jungle knife when working for us. But th<*y r(^vcruxi 
to the stone axe the minute they had anything to do lor iluxn- 
selves. They were too smart to permit a few ehance visitors 
from Mars to change the rhythm of centuries. 

Here was a people who had never been disturbed by contact 
with different ways of life. They had no use for the new even 
when its greater efl&ciency was demonstrated. 

When one speaks of modern society as dynamic, he a(diuilly 
means that modern society has developed the techniques of in- 
venting and borrowing culture as no society has ever domt before. 
By applying these processes of change, modem culture grows 
rapidly and changes quickly. It becomes ever more inventive 
and ever more complex. 


Personality in a Complex Culture 


Ogburn^ has asked a penetrating question: the speed 

of cultural change become too great for man?” Can this animal 
stand the rapid shift of culture that is characteristic of a modern 
world? Can he stand readaptation to the machine, readjust- 
merits to new ideas and philosophies, new arrangements of mar- 
riage and of fa.mUy life? Is the burden of civilization becoming 
too great for him to carry? 


" Wac in Shan^^ The Recdtth iHgist, 

Nov^ber, 1945. (Condensed from an. International News feature.) 

W. F, OoBURN, Social Change, Part V. Viking Press, New York, 1923. 
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If civilization is a burden, the burden has certainly become 
greater from generation to generation. From a different point 
of view, however, one may say that the accumulation of things 
and ideas which each new generation has to work with is greater 
and that actually, therefore, the lot of man has been made easier. 
Humanity, especially in the Western world, has as a matter of rec- 
ord acted on the second philosophy. There has been an increas- 
ing tendency to replace the natural by the man-made, to give 
man a life superior to that which nature people have possessed. 
Every improvement that man has made throughout the ages is 
due to the fact that he is not satisfied with nature. He has the 
audacity to assume that he can improve upon it. 

In the early days there were those who made dire predictions 
concerning the effect of the automobile on man the animal. 
They said that he would almost completely lose his capacity to 
move, that his legs would shrivel up from lack of vigorous exercise. 
When Edison invented the incandescent bulb, men were afraid to 
use it for fear it would blow up and kill them. Morton, discoverer 
of anaesthesia, was driven to insanity by persecution. The men who 
persecuted him feared that putting men to sleep would endanger 
their souls by robbing them of a last chance for repentance before 
they underwent an operation. Leading physicians and ministers 
were in the vanguard of the attacks. Contraception by artificial 
means likewise was condemned as unnatural, and therefore as 
- destructive and immoral; yet birth control has become almost 
universal. There are those now, in the early days of atomic 
energy, who claim that man will destroy himself or blow the earth 
away in one great explosion. 

It is natural for man to fear the new; all animals fear that 
with which they are not familiar. But the gadgets which men have 
feared in the beginning have in the end proved to be their servants. 
Not a single invention that man has ever made is natural. To 
condemn a thing because it is not natural is to condemn all of 
civilization. It is true that man has made many things that he 
has not used wisely. It is true that some of his inventions have 
been used for destruction rather than for development and prog- 
ress. But if one takes a long look at history, it is hard to be pessi- 
mistic regarding the outcome of man’s tinkering with the natural 
universe or with his own culture. In general, the result has been 
human improvement: reduction in toil, an increase in leisure; 
reduction in want, poverty, and famine, increase in satisfactions 
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In the Memory of One Genkiiation! 

Little wonder that Western man believes in change and has an wnmwed faith in 
his ability to bring about material progress through invention. 

and abundance. In fact, the peoples who have gone furthest 
with inventions, who have mastered nature most extensively, arc 
the ones who possess the greatest economic security. They 
dominate the peoples who still live near to nature and who have 
not employed to any great extent the artificial devices by whic.h 
modem men live. Many inventions, during the period when 
man is adjusting to them, cause social problems and put person- 
ality under great stress. If, however, they were condemned and 
outlawed on this ground, there could be no change or progress, 
no improvement in human life. 

Mailadjustments caused by the invention of new machines and 
new moral philosophies are actually indicative of new areas of 
progress and improvement. We bemoan the invention of the 
cotton picker when we see that it may throw many thousands of 
Negro and white sharecroppers out of a job. But who wants to 
perpetuate the sharecropping system in America? What did the 
Negro and white sharecropper ever have that was worth main- 
taining? A meager subsistence almost on the same level as 
slavery. A life that is the nearest American equivalent to serfdom. 
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It is better to face the issues and make the readjustmenw^eces- 
sary to provide employment and a reasonable wage than 
law the cotton picker and persist in the old pattern simply becaiwe 
change is painful. 

Many break under the strain of a rapidly changing culture. 
Some cannot stand the pace. In certain areas American culture 
has speeded up to the point where all persons may be under con- 
siderable strain. The physical pace of feet on the city street, for 
example, is much more rapid than the leisurely pace in the small 
town. The hurry and bustle of New York shows that life in the 
metropolis is keyed to an entirely different tempo from life in 
Centerville, where neighbors have time to talk on a street corner 
and stand around in little groups after the Sunday sermon visit- 
ing with neighbors and exchanging anecdotes. But there are 
many who have accommodated themselves to life in New York 
City and find it vital and worthwhile. Such centers are the focus 
of creativeness of modem life. 

But isn’t modern man becoming immoral? Hasn’t he lost all 
sense of duty and obligation? Can civilization survive without 
more sacrifices on the part of human beings, more devotion to 
duty, less addiction to pleasure and enjoyment? Moralists fre- 
quently point to the fall of Rome as due to the fact that a genera- 
tion of pleasure seekers paid too much attention to sensuous 
enjoyment, too little to duty and obligation. In similar vein 
they comment on other civilizations that flowered and then passed 
into eclipse. But these same commentators overlook the fact 
that hundreds of local cultures have never even attained a place 
in history. Many primitive peoples have failed to become in- 
ventive, to adapt themselves to new demands, and they no less 
than the Romans have passed completely from the focus of 
human action. It is doubtful whether a civilization which per- 
sists in the old patterns, resisting change and clinging to the past, 
can survive in the modem world of close contact and quick com- 
munication. 

A creature with man’s inventiveness does not have the choice 
of accepting or not accepting the new and modifying his way 
of life. He must adopt the new or be overwhelmed by it. He can- 
not, in an age of rapid cultural change, stand idly by and ignore 
the new; he must increase his pace to accept it or be lost. As we 
consider the questions of whether man can adapt to change in 
material culture and whether morality can survive in an age of 
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rapid change, we are forced to answer in the aflinnativc. VVe are 
forced to face the fact that man will either have to survive in this 
kind of world or not survive at all. 

That man is capable of the necessary readjustments is indi- 
cated by the fact that Western man, at the focal point of inven- 
tion and change, is as good a physical animal as can la* discovered 
anywhere in the world. That he breaks nervously under the 
strain indicates that he faces serious problems. Hut in spite of all 
the stress of a complex culture, there is evideiux* that Western 
man remains the most advanced, the most intelligent, and the 
most alert and forward-looking by virtue of the very fact that 
he lives in a world where new ideas are welcomed, where inven- 
tion is a part of the normal process, and where the pact: of life is 
speeded up. He may die of high blood prcs.surc; but it is better 
to die of high blood pressure at sixty-five than to die of tubercu- 
losis at thirty or of dysentery at six months. In spite of the 
strain of living in the most inventive part of the world, length of 
life there has been so extended that the average individual can 
look forward to sixty-five years of life. 

By contrast, in India, where a simple agrarian culture still 
prevails, where invention is not a normal part of life, where 
change is slow and imposed largely from the outside, where 
tradition is binding, and where ideas remain the same through 
the centuries, the average length of life is approximately thirty- 
three years and millions die of famine periodically. The only 
relief is provided by the British shiplines and railway.s, which are 
able to bring in provisions from parts of the world where machine 
civilization has developed an efficient agriculture and made 
possible the building up of great food surpluses. 

Those who advocate the simple life and describe its charm 
should confine themselves to fiction or biography. They should 
avoid a careful scrutiny of history; for the simple life has been 
too often a life of want, suffering, misery, and untimely death. 
This does not mean that we should blind ourselves to the over- 
whelming problems which a rapidly changing culture faces in 
morality and social control, in personal and social adjustment. 
It means merely that human cultures are never perfect, and that 
we do modem life an injustice if we worship a past which was 
far worse. Rapid cultural change and the increasing complexity 
of culture are at the roots of many, in fact of most, current social 
problems. But this would be no argument for doing away with 
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culture change and returning to a simple life even if we had the 
choice, which we do not. It is rather a challenge to us to under- 
stand this force of modem life and reconcile ourselves to it. By 
so doing we can help direct cultural change toward desired goals 
and thereby bring progress out of change. 

Civilizations have always been made up of the shreds and 
patches of man’s tinkering. They heap on man burdens as well 
as blessings. But the very tentative nature of culture constitutes 
its genius and is the key to its potentialities for improvement. 

Folkways to Technicways, Mores to Social Policy 

Sumner ♦ a generation ago described with great realism the 
folkways and mores which he considered to be the foundations 
of society. The modern sociologist can no longer accept this 
description as anywhere near adequate. In certain aspects of 
life the folkways and mores described by Sumner persist, but 
they are at every point challenged by the forces described in this 
chapter. In place of the folkways — that is, the old tried and 
tested customary ways of doing things that were accepted in rural 
societies for generations — have ' come machine ways of doing 
things, referred to aptly by Odum^ as “technicways.” More 
properly we refer to this whole field of ways of doing things as 
“technology,” since machine skiUs have come to dominate the 
field of work practices in the modem world. Folkways in many 
fields have been unable to survive in the face of applied science 
and technology. 

Neither can traditional mores be employed as a satisfactory 
explanation of the majority of behavior patterns in the field of 
morals today. They have been challenged on the one band by 
what Odum® has described as the “stateways.” Certainly more 
and more fields once handled by custom, taboos, and traditional 
morality are now handled by social legislation. Other realms of 
behavior which are still less formally controlled are left to the 
mores, but we find in these areas that confusion rather than 
acceptance prevails. All these realms are becoming vulnerable 
to intelligent social policy. The justification of mores is their 

^ W. G. Sumner, Folkways, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1906. 

^ Howard W. Odum, “Notes on Technicways in Contemporary Society,” 
American Sociological Review^ 2 :336— 346, June, 1937. 

® Howard W. Odum, “Lynching, Fears, and Folkways.” The Ration) 133:720 AT., 
December 30, 1931. 
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sacred antiquity; the justification of social policies is their pn'sem 
utility. 

Cultural Change One Dynamic Force in Social Problems 

The Sumner philosophy, which viewed folkways atul mores 
and the process by which they evolved as iraniutahh^ social laws 
comparable to the laws which rule in the field of nutuiiil science, 
is descriptive of life in slow-moviTij!j primitivt; and inoie simple 
agrarian cultures. Their persistence in such cultun's gives not 
only the mores but also the folkways and the tools about which 
the cultures are built a deterministic influence ovei- life. The 
sacredness they acquire by virtue of their long p<n-sistcm <'i tends 
to make them immune to the challenge of intelligeiu o and the 
forces of change. It is not surprising that Summu' was acc.uscd 
of propagating an “enervating fatalism” when applying tlu-m to 
a machine age. More appropriate to the conditions of today was 
the philosophy of Lester F. Ward,’ who emphasizctl “ttdesis” 
rather than deterministic mores and stressed the supreme merit 
of change produced by intelligence and rational action. Kven 
more explanatory of contemporary forces is the philosophy of 
W. F. Ogbum, who finds machine civilization uprooting folk- 
ways and mores and forcing man tardily to invent “adaptive 
culture” through the application of intelligence to problems. 
But folkways still persist and mores must be reckoned with. Even 
our society, with all its boasted freedom from tradition and custom, 
has its roots in the past. The forces of inertia so vividly described by 
Sumner have been rudely shocked but not completely overthrown. 

The forces working against inertia are more comprehensive 
than those outlined by Ogburn in his Social Change, which strcs.ses 
especially the impact of material culture on nonmaterial culture 
and on other phases of social organization. Change in the ma- 
terial culture, due to modem inventive techniques, as he shows 
clearly, is a dynamic force producing modem social problems, 
but it is only one disturbing force. His “culture lag” is not an 
adequate explanation of all modem social problems as some over- 
enthusiastic users of the phrase seem to imply. Equally important 
are severalbther forces. Those which are emphasized in addition 
in this book are: (i) urbanization, with a resulting dense spatial 

’ Lester. F. Ward, Dynamic Sociology, s vols, D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York, 1883 and 1897 (second edition). 
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concentration of people; (2) mobility, which frees modern man 
from the claims of locality; (3) the shift from primary-group 
experience to secondary-group experience, with the resulting 
anonymity which frees the individual from obligations to intimate 
neighborhood and community groups; and (4) the secularization 
of attitudes, which gives man a “this-world” rather than an 
“other- world’’ outlook and thereby shifts his attention from the 
traditions of yesterday to the promise of tomorrow. 

These forces must be placed on a par with material and non- 
material culture change as disrupting influences in man’s living 
arrangements and in many phases of his folkways, mores, tradi- 
tions, and customs. All five of these processes — that is, cultural 
change and the four processes outlined above — are of tremen- 
dous importance in disorganizing the folkways and mores as well 
as the personal habit and attitude patterns at the basis of personal 
integration. The impact of these processes explains in large 
measure the quest for new ideals, the seeking for more rational 
foundations to replace ancient usages. 

In the struggle to find a new foundation for social order, a 
new basis for social control, men have resorted to social legisla- 
tion aimed at increasing welfare and human well being. As yet, 
however, there are few well-defined social policies growing out 
of man’s new experiences in a world of change and movement. 
Social order is at present a mixture of old usages and of new 
techniques for regulation. And personality development is for 
many a task of absorbing, first, the ancient usages in primary 
groups and then of trying, later, to assimilate the often contra- 
dictory ideals and new objectives of secondary groups. Every 
man feels the claim of customs and traditions in his quest for new 
ideals, and he senses the inertia of the folkways as he seeks the 
adoption of new techniques. 


Review 

1. Has increased complexity of culture characterized only material 
culture? Discuss. 

2. Differentiate between the mythical and the scientific conception 
of life. 

3. How do they differ in effect on man’s effort to control the natural 
universe? 

4. How does culture accumulate? Explain the cycle of cultural 
accumulation. 
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5. Discuss the statement, “The speed of eullufol (■han,L*e has become 
too great for man.” 

6. Can change which causes a series of malacijustiiu'nls h(' progres- 
sive? Cite an example. 

7. Discuss fears of the atom bomb in the light of nian\s fivars of 
earlier important inventions, 

8. Refute the statement, “Morality cannot survive in an ag(' of rapid 
change.” 

9. Discuss the proposition, “Urbanized man must tulnpi i\\c new or 
be overwhelmed by it,” 

10. Compare the merits of the simple life and of living in a complex 
culture. 

n. How can the course of cultural chang(' hr, din‘(‘t<*d toward de- 
sired goals? 

13, Why have many of the folkways and m<ir<'s fail(*d to survive in 
our time? 

13. What is meant by the term “technieways"? 

14. Contrast mores with social policy. 

15. How did Sumner and Ward dilfer in their essential <’omTpti(>ns 
of social problems and what man might do about tluan? 

16. State Ogburn’s view of the central cause of modern so(‘iul prob- 
lems. 

17. Outline five major forces of modern socutty that products social 
problems. 

18. What is social legislation and how is it employed in a c'omplex 
society? 

19. State the central problem of personal adjustment in modern 
culture. 
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CHAPTER 2 


urbanization 

One of the most significant social forc'cs of our age is the 
rapid growth of cities and tlie changes thus brought about in the 
experience of mankind in the Western world and mon^ [larticu- 
larly in America. Man has hitherto lived mainly in open- 
country settings; his personality has been formed in intimate 
local groups. The great cities of the ancient world were small 
indeed compared to those of the twentieth century. Ronu^ under 
Augustus is estimated to have had a quarter of a million to a mil- 
lion inhabitants. Carthage and Alexandria may have had some- 
thing over half a million. ^ Today, on the other hand. New York 
City has over seven million in the city proper; in tlu^ metropolitan 
area are more than eleven million. 

In the modern city secularism has developed most fully; 
there man has become most free from subservience to natural and 
supernatural powers. There, local groups lose their meaning, 
and the person next door remains a stranger. Life in the metro- 
politan community is a new kind of social experience: it en- 
courages a different kind of social participation and shapes 
personality for a different kind of social structure than docs 
geographically isolated rural society. 

The Growth of Cities 

At the outset it is well to recognize that urbanization is not 
an independent phenomenon but a combination of many fac- 
tors. Behind it lies the expansion of means of communication 
and transportation, which makes it possible for large numbers of 
people to live divorced from immediate contact with the soil, 
^d the expansion of numerous forms of industry, which makes 
it possible on the one hand to process all forms of raw materials 

1 NnJES Caspenter, Socudogy of Citj> Lfe, p. 19, Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York, 1931. 
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and on the other to maintain a relatively luxurious standard of 
living. Throughout the Western world cities grew as industry and 
commerce called for population concentration. ^ In other words, 
density of population has come to signify urban development. 
The dividing line between rural and urban population is set 
by the United States Census at the 2500 point. Open country 
and places of less than 2500 people are classified as rural; centers 

1790 
1890 

1900 

1910 
1920 

1930 

1940 

1944 

URBAN RURAL 

Data from United States Census 
1944 data are census estimates for the civilian population 

Per Cent of Population Living in Rural and Urban Areas, 

1790-1944 

Rural places are those having a population under 2 joo; urban places^ those 
having a population of 2500 and above. 

having 2500 or more inhabitants are considered urban. On 
this basis the growth in ratio between the urban population of 
the nation and the rural is shown graphically in the accompany- 
ing chart for the period since the census of 1890. In 1790 only 
5.1 per cent of the population was urban, 94.9 per cent rural. A 
hundred years later over a third was urban and less than two- 
thirds rural. Throughout the present century urbanization has 
increased until at the time of the most recent census, in 1940, well 
over half, 56.7 per cent, was urban. The estimated proportions 
in July, 1944, were 59.6 per cent urban and 40.4 per cent rural. 

This shift is in itself significant; but even more significant for 
an understanding of the forces of modern society is the concen- 

2 A. F. Weber, The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century, Columbia Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 29. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1899. 
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tration of population in large metropolitan centers. These have 
come to dominate the population structure, the social and 
economic activity, and the behavior patterns of the nation. At 
the end of the depression decade of the nineteen thirties, it is 
true, metropolitan growth seemed to have passed the peak and 
was tapering off. This clearly was not the case, however, as one 
may see from the table, which takes into account estimated 
population shifts of the World War II period. 


POPULATION IN PLAGES OF 100,000 OR MORE, 
1930 TO JULY 19443 



1930 

1940 

1944 

Places 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

of Total 

of Total 

of Total 


Population 

Population 

Population 

1,000,000 

12.3 

12. 1 


500,000-1,000,000 

4.7 

4-9 


1250,000-500,000 

6-5 

5-9 


100,000-250,000 

All Places of Over 

6.1 

5-9 


100,000 

29.6 

28.8 

31.0 


Furthermore, as we can see from the accompanying map, the 
metropolitan centers are concentrated for the most part at im- 
portant breaks where land and water transportation meet. They 
are on the eastern seaboard and Great Lakes primarily, although 
port cities looking toward the Orient have grown most rapidly 
since 1940. 

The Meaning of the Population Shift 

What then does it mean to have the dominant part of a nation’s 
population in cities? This vital question has certain far-reaching 
economic and cultural implications. 

In the first place, if we study the chart on the following page, 
we note a shift in the occupational structure of the nation. Ag- 
riculture now employs less than one-fifth of the paid workers; 
sixty years ago it engaged half of them. At the same time the 
proportions in trade, transportation, industry, commerce, and 
allied occupations have greatly increased. Even since this chart 
was prepared the proportion in agriculture has dropped. After 

* Census estimates for 1944 include only dvilian population and are for the en- 
tire group of cities. 
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P«r cent; of 
workers 



1810 1840 I860 I860 1900 1920 1940 


U.S* Bureau of Ai^tioultural F^romniics 

Shift of Workers from Aoricui.tiirai. to NoNAcuuiui.ruRAi, 
Pursuits, 1820-1940 

the close of World War II little over 15 per cent of thosi* gainfully 
employed were in agriculture. In other words, the agricuiltural 
and industrial revolutions have made life apart from the soil 
possible for more than four-fiftlis of the gainfully emjiloycd of the 
nation: in 1787 the surplus food produced by nincteeu farmers 
was required to feed one city person; during recent years nine- 
teen farmers have been able to produce enough food for fil'ty-six 
nonfarm people in the United States and ten people living abroad, 
^ total of sixty-six people. * The change means that society has 
accumulated numerous techniques for the production of con- 
sumable goods. 

In the second place, great cities have become, in a vital sense, 
the nerve centers of the nation from which emanate the con- 
trolling influences of trade, commerce, news, entertainment, and 
education. They set the pace of change; in them arc focused 
the inventive ener^es of industry and manufacturing. The 
occupations that bring prestige and honor are for the most part 

* S. H. MoCrory, R. F. Hendrickson, and Committee, Teehwhgied Trmds and 
National Policy, p. 99. National Resources Committee, ^tion on Agriculture, 
Washington, D.G., 1937. ^ 
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city-centered. Even the staid rural community, though it may 
criticize the city and its personality types as a pastime, yet envies 
the glamour of its life. 

In a real sense, the city has become the center of the culture 
and intellectual life of the nation. In it are gathered the art 
treasures and the patrons of art. From it come the most popular 
radio programs; in it live those of great talent in music, art, and 
drama. Those who have reached the pinnacle of fame may seek 
the quiet of a pastoral setting in which to use the brush or pen, 
but the youth climbing up dares not resist the magnetic attrac- 
tion of the great city. 

Thirdly, since the city is the world of the man-made and the 
rural is the world of the nature-made, the two are vastly different 
in the effects they have on the psychology of man, on the daily 
ritual of his habits, on the values he holds uppermost- The two 
worlds represent, for instance, differences in domestication: no 
rural dweller would wear blinders and plug his ears at night to 
keep out the sights and sounds of liis environment while he sleeps. 

Again, the shift urbanward is indicative of the growing num- 
ber of secondary, impersonal group relations and of the decline 
of elemental, primary group relations in contemporary society. 
The intimate, homely, social virtues and vices of yesterday are 
being replaced by the impersonal, sophisticated, competitive pat- 
terns of an anonymous people; the simple, occupationally 
homogeneous society of yesterday is giving way to the highly com- 
plex and somewhat stratified society of a heterogeneous occupa- 
tional world. 

A still further result of the population shift is that American 
culture is in a broad sense a unity which no phase of life escapes. 
There is no North or South, no East or West, no farm or town or 
city culture. The dominant patterns tend to overshadow life, 
stamp it with certain characteristics, and point invention, social 
movements, and even personality formation in a definite direction. 
And these dominant American patterns, we repeat, are and have 
been for more than a generation primarily urban rather than 
primarily rural. 

The Merging of Rural and Urban Culture 

In direct contradiction at many points to these increasingly 
dominant patterns axe the old established patterns of rural culture 
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Houston, Texas, from the Air 

Will an air age remake American cities^ changing fundamentally the pattern 
of urban growth as did the railroad and automobile? 


which resist change and maintain a deep anchorage in the local 
customs of rural people in all areas, but more especially in areas 
somewhat isolated from the impact of modern means of ti'anspor- 
tation and communication. These patterns are rooted in an an- 
cient past, in the experience of the race, an experience which has 
been basically rural. 

As a result there has been a clash of two patterns struggling 
for ascendancy. Rural patterns have given way rapidly before 
new, urban patterns. This reached its climax in the United 
States during the World War I period, when the automobile, in 
the course of less than ten years, took possession of rural America. 
In the first decade of the centuiy, if one can divide history so 
arbitrarily, the horse and buggy made their last stand, as did 
also many of the other traditional phases of rural civilization. 
The decade from 1910 to 1920, because of a combination of forces 
far beyond the control of the farmer, saw a radical transition 
which made it inevitable that the newly powerful and over- 
glorified patterns of urban industrial culture would become the 
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ascendant ones* Agriculture became a competitive economic 
enterprise, oriented to a world market in a sense it had never 
been before. The farmer consequently swam in wealth if he ever 
did in this culture or in any other. The automobile ceased being 
the curious toy of a progressive few and came into almost univer- 
sal use among prosperous American farmers. The decade from 
1910 to 1920 also saw unprecedented developments of surfaced 
roads. The rural free delivery increased from a few thousand 
miles in 1900 to over a million miles in 1920. The parcel-post 
system, inaugurated in 1913, put the farmer in more direct 
touch with the mail-order house and was thus a blow to the cross- 
roads general store. The local neighborhood, which had formerly 
been self-centered and self-contained and to a considerable extent 
self-sufficient recreationally, educationally, and in its religious 
life, began to turn toward the town and city. Thousands of open- 
country churches closed their doors. The consolidated school 
movement made great gains. This also oriented the neighbor- 
hood about a larger community, took the child beyond the scope of 
local control, and gave both him and his parents a wider horizon. 
Soon a large proportion of rural youth, who had not participated 
extensively in secondary education, were attending high school. 

During the same decade from 1910 to 1920 thousands of ham- 
lets, cross-roads towns, small railway towns, and boat landings 
disappeared. They had been built to fit the railway-water trans- 
portation system and the horse-and-wagon haul of the preceding 
generation, and an automobile age either had no need for them or 
needed them in new locations. The farmer was no longer wedded 
to his nearest trade center. With the new freedom the automo- 
bile brought, he could more quickly and more easily go fifty 
miles to a distant metropolis than he once went five miles to the 
cross-roads. Now he could choose not only his town but his mer- 
chants. By virtue of being able to choose merchants and towns, 
his tastes were also changed. No longer was he content to satisfy 
his needs from the counter of the general store which offered a 
few pieces of practical merchandise but no great range of selec- 
tion. Soon, in the trade centers, department stores were replacing 
the general store. In these new stores one could get almost any- 
thing he wanted; in fact, even the women's tastes could be 
satisfied. And those tastes were becoming more complex as 
country women came in contact with town and city women, saw 
motion pictures, and suddenly grew style conscious. No longer 
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were they content to shop entirely from (he Montgomery Ward 
catalog or to buy yard goods at (he dry goods eoimter. One 
might list such changes for a considorabU; s[)aee and still not ex- 
haust the facts of a brief period in onr rural tlevelopment. 

The changes which suddenly came to flowei- between 1 910 and 
1920 have continued. Although some were temporarily retarded 
during the worst days of the depression of (he tpijo’s, [probably 
more farm people are buying store bread, store clothes, canned, 
boxed, and packaged goods today than ever bought them bel’orc. 
In more progressive rural communities one <xinnot differentiate 
the farm woman from the town woman by her dress on (he streets, 
her manners, or her interests. Rural women have taken on a 
degree of sophistication characteristic ol" others of their age and 
sex, and they now associate as equals with citizens of (own and 
city. The decade of the thirties carried the process a long step 
further when the nearly universal use of the radio dtuilt a heavy 
blow to colloquial speech and pronunciation and brought the 
distant world daily into the farm home. 


Rural Personality in an Urbanized Society 


All sociological analyses arc made on the premise that catdi 
person is in a vital sense a product of his local culture. Any 
change in that culture involves a readjustment of personality. 
From this standpoint the transitions of our century have been 
very expensive to rural people. As traditions of rural culture 
have been upset, persons who were anchored in them have had 
to rebuUd their life on new foundations. This fact is, of course, 
superficially most evident in cases involving migration to the 
city. Many rural youth of the last generation and those in more 
isolated regions in this generation were trained by informal as 
well as by school experience to live in a relatively static socitily, 
to function in a simple world. They are rudely shocked by the 
transfer to an outside culture which becomes necessary when they 

migrate to find a job, and they are obliged, in a very literal sense, 
to rebuild life. 


On the other hand there is little doubt that the past two gen- 
cations of ratal youth have been the center of much conflict in 
the parental home itself, where they have bridged the gap be- 

f®‘^graphicaUy isolated life of yesterday and the new 
rural life of today. 
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The conflict has been still further emphasized by the lag in 
time of adoption of urban culture traits by isolated folk cultures. 
The old have resisted what youth has readily accepted, and have 
opposed changes for a long time before yielding to them. 

In their attempts to imitate city levels of living, farm folk have 
suffered, too. Their incomes have not often permitted their at- 
taining the level of comfort and luxury they see in advertisements, 
motion pictures, and even in the conspicuous consumption of the 
more favored urban classes. This frustration represents a basic 
change in the farmer’s life philosophy. Agrarian cultures em- 
phasize production rather than consumption. It has always been 
said that a good farmer will build a new barn before a new house. 
The barn has to do with production, the house with consumption 
— using up rather than producing wealth. As urban life has 
come to overshadow rural life, the farmer like the city man wants 
to buy and use more things. His satisfactions come increasingly 
from so doing and not from pride in growing crops and raising 
livestock. He is not so likely to buy on an installment contract 
in order to live beyond his income and put on front, but neither 
is he content with a self-sufficing farm. He still grows wheat and 
could use it as it comes from the field; but he wants his Wheaties, 
too. The simple life, so much praised in the stories and drama 
of yesterday, has lost its rich significance for those who view the 
luxury of their more fortunate fellows. The older generation 
may be content in the habits of their simple lives, but not youth 
who see motion pictures, listen to radio programs, or go to high 
school. These youth demand sheer stockings, Ford cars, and 
gasoline to run the cars. Such things are not the products of the 
simple life but of a cash income. 

The rural man, like the urban, is now aware of the fact that 
he is not as self-sufficient and self-reliant as his grandfather was. 
He is still self-employed in most cases — a characteristic which 
the urban dweller has lost — but he is dependent on markets and 
prices, upon urban prosperity and world conditions. Without an 
effective union to replace his former independence and to gain 
power and self-determination for him, he has become increasingly 
willing to accept national agricultural policies and government 
controls. Survival, he has found, is better than self-sufficiency 
when one cannot have both. 

The old folk-cultures of rural society achieved adaptation but 
lacked inventiveness; the new metropolitan culture specializes 
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in inventiveness but often is lacking in adaptation. In the old 
rural order self-sufficiency was achieved by tc)iling steadily 
through long hours, by playing a shrewd hand against nature; 
in the newer economy men live by matching wits with men. 
There is often little relationship between hours ol'toil or strenuous- 
ness of work and economic reward. In the oldtn* society one 
achieved ruggedness of character and steadfastnciss of pni pcrse, as 
well as status in the community, by vigorously attacking his 
natural environment and conquering it; in the iicwtu’ cultural 
community a different set of social definitions prc'vails and status 
comes, not so much by conquering environment, as by acliieving 
success in a vocation accepted as superior, or by a<'C|uii'ing great 
wealth through the manipulation of highly arlihe ial social values. 

In the older rural economy there was little eompiitition I’or 
goods, power, or status; seldom did the farmer recognize himsidf 
as a competitor with his neighbor. In the n<^w metropolitan 
economy competition has become a major process; races, scnaal 
classes, individuals within the same profession, and those in dif- 
ferent professions, are all engaged in a mighty struggle, each 
recognizing that the rewards, whether en viable jobs, much wealtli, 
or social honor, arc so scarce that only a few will attain them. 

In the geographically isolated rural culture pcrs<^nalily was 
rigid, habits inflexible, attitudes often dogmatic because they 
were so seldom challenged. In the metropolitan environment 
personality is flexible, tolerance of dilFcrcnccs is cliaractoristic, 
and every attitude is qualified by I'cscrvations. 

Rural cultures historically have dealt with natural phenomena 
— breeding, birth, life, death; soil, sunshine, weather; the end- 
less round of seasons bringing seedtime and hai'vcst. Urban cul- 
tures are mechanistic; men deal with men and machixies. Nature 
is mediated by civilization so that life goes on relatively unaffected 
by seasons, birth, and death. These differences in ways of life 
affect the psychology of men and the values they hold uppermost 
in life. 

The differing effects of the rural and the urban ciavironmcnts 
upon personality have been interestingly stated as follows ’*: 

Deeper in my opinion than the differences between indi- 
vidualistic or laissezffaire economics and socialism, deeper even 
than the differences between capitalism and communism, are 

* O. E. Baker., Farming as a Life Work, U.S. Agricultural Extension Service, 
Service Girpular p, 6. Governxnent Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1935. 
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those between rural and urban attitudes toward life. The 
farmer tends to think in terms of plants and animals, of birth 
and growth and death. The city man, on the other hand, 
tends to think in terms of wheels and levers and machines, or 
of buying and selling. Whereas agriculture is founded on life 
processes, particularly as influenced by soil and weather and 
the laws of inheritance, urban occupations ^re founded on 
manufacturing and commerce, and the activities are mostly 
carried on indoors. To the city child milk is associated with 
a bottle, not with a cow; an apple comes from a box, not 
from a tree; and these early impressions influence, I believe, 
the ideas of later life. 

As a consequence the farmer’s philosophy of life is pri- 
marily organic, whereas the city man’s philosophy usually is 
mechanistic. The farmer lives in a natural world, the city 
man in an artificial world. Because of his occupation the 
farmer’s thoughts are largely biological, whereas the city man’s 
thoughts are largely physical or economic . . . 

Perhaps because of the open air and the contact with 
nature, perhaps because the farmer sees the stars at night and 
observes the progress of the seasons, perhaps also because of 
stronger family ties, farmers and farm women tend to think of 
the past and the future; city people, it seems to me, tend to 
think more about the present. 

Social Control and Urbanization 

From time immemorial cities have been looked upon as the 
seats of wickedness and vice, corruption and criminality, degrada- 
tion and sin. As a matter of fact, urban life has weakened those 
traditional sanctions of rural areas that made life orderly and 
enforced obedience to authority; it has put social control to its 
severest test. , 

In the stable rural society of yesterday control w^s exercised 
with few formalities and mainly through gossip and local opinion. 
Many of today’s social problerns were never recognized as social 
problems at all. Family and neighborhood assumed responsi- 
bility and handled such matters as juvenile delinquency on a 
personal basis. Most members of the community were thus kept 
in line without resort to law. Law was employed to define 
property rights rather than as an instrument of social control . 

Law has, however, taken on a new meaning in the modem 
city. It has become the major device for social regiilation, for 
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in an anonymous world one cannot depend n|)on gossip and upon 
the wishes and opinions of friends, relativcrs, and neighbors to 
keep a man in the right course. 

The city is the focus of the most serious soc.ial probhuns of the 
nation. Criminality as a |jrofe.ssioii is best rc]uescutod in the 
urban “racket” and in white collar crime. Juvenile; dcliiuiucncy, 
too, is most common where neighborhoods have disintegrated 
and local community controls broken down. 'I'lic breakdown 
of the family has led to divorce, desertion, and prostitutioti. Even 
in the more common vices of mankind such as drinking and 
smoking, the city leads. The American Youth Commission study'’ 
of more than 13,500 Maryland youth showed tlnit (>0.4 per cent 
of young men in farm communities drank, {>3. 2 per cent of city 
young men. Of rural young women only 33.3 per cent drank 
compared to 53.3 of city girls. 

A more recent study ^ of 403 native-boi n, single white girls 
between fourteen and twenty-four years of age from rural and 
urban areas in the Middle West, found that urban girls smoke 
and drink in a larger proportion of etiscs than do ruriU girls. The 
results of this study arc showjt in the chart on ptige 31. 

But one cannot fully measure the morality of urban society 
by such statistics. It has developed its own rational morality, 
based on a necessary regard for others, on more tolerance of dif- 
ference than provincial people have ever had. The ideals of the 
urban family are much higher, for example, as far as individual 
welfare and happiness are concerned, than were those of the tradi- 
tional rural family. If it fails to attain these ideals, divorce re- 
sults. There has been of course a great deal of failure in the 
making of the new morality but perhaps it offers something better 
than tradition has provided. In any case we must come to de- 
pend! upon it because traditional morality is no longer accepted 
by the masses of Americans. 

Ross’s classic comparison of rural and urban morality, written 
many years ago, is still pertinent®: 


The rurd neighborhood rarely offers more than one or two 
levels of opinion upon the conduct of its members. Usually 

* M. Beu, Touih Tell Their Story. National Council on Education, 

Washu^on, D.G., 1938. ’ 

t Annabelle B. Motz, “Are Country Girls So Dif- 

ferent? Rxaal Soctolop, 10:263-274, September, 1945. 

New YorM^*’ of Sociology, pp. 28-29. D. Appleton-Centuiy Company, 
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it applies a single standard sound enough but naediocre. In- 
dividuals with a strong bent either upward or downward chafe 
under unstimulating self-complacent neighborhood opinion 
and migrate in quest of countenancers, models, and apprecia- 
tors. The city, on the other hand, offers circles which differ 
immensely in their standards of right and of excellence. At 
every stage of descent into the pit one finds cronies, while one 
will hardly rise so far into the empyrean as to find himself with- 
out comrades. In the city, therefore, one’s possibilities whether 
for good or for evil more fully develop. Angel or devil, hero 
or sneak, doer or loafer, miser or spendthrift, sage or fool — 
each more fully attains the limit of his nature than he is likely 
to do in the rural community. 


. Urbanizdtion and Economic Security 

In the rural community of yesterday there was no organized 
welfare program. There was little provision for relief. Such 
provision as was made, was made for the indigent. Relief pro- 
grams and various welfare programs are the product of an urban- 
industrial society in which men have lost contact with their 
families and in which families have lost a sense of responsibility 
for their members. In a commercialized society cash alone 
stands between a person and need. In a society without neigh- 
borhoods, one can borrow only if he has security. 
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As rural society has taken on these impersonal traits, and also 
the commercial patterns of an urban-industrial society, tlu; same 
means for providing social security have been found nccessaiy in 
the rural community as in the urban. No longer is land enough, 
because the farmer does not live from the land; he, too, lives from 
the grocery store. He no longer provides his subsist('nc(;; h(i also 
buys a considerable part of it in a tin can. He no longer farms 
with animal power, but must make a heavy outlay for gasoline 
or fuel oil before he can raise and market a crop, fic has become 
almost as much a part of a competitive world-wide c'conomic 
system as the factory owner, and as much subject to its risks. His 
wealth, too, is identified with the fluctuations of distant markets 
and financial exchanges of national and world monetary systems. 

The country man of other centuries idcntifictl his security 
with long hours of toil. His life was built about the three values: 
work, land, and family. In these he felt economically and p.sy- 
chologicaily secure. These core interests w<tc the basis for life 
organization. It was assumed that the man who went to work 
early in the morning and finished his chores after sunset would 
succeed, and that he and liis family would be able to live from 
the land. 

Such a work philosophy is in direct contradiction to much 
urban labor philosophy. While the urban proprietor may hold 
somewhat the same work-property values that the farmer has 
held, the masses of those employed by others waiat the greatest 
wage return possible for the least work possible. A good deal of 
urban expenditure is made in an attempt to imprc.ss others with 
one’s prosperity rather than to acquire tangible property and real 
estate and thereby guarantee one’s self-security. 

The essential difference in the two philosophies has been 
graphically portrayed in a humorous article^ by a city-rcared girl 
who married a Montana sheep rancher and took up life on the 
western farm. She describes her shock pn learning that on the 
farm sheep, and not the wife; come first. “ If you have an idea 
that you are more important than sheep, a sheep ranch is no 
place for you.” 

^ The greater value of the family in rural than in urban culture 
wiU be stressed in a later chapter. Suffice it to say here that the 
rural family has been and is an economic, social, and educational 


® Hughie Call, 
condensed in Meadet^s 


“Sheep Come First.” Saturday Evening Eost^ March S!7, 1057: 
Digest^ pp. ioo-i04a August, 1937. 
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unit in a more vital sense than the urban family. In rural society 
family and farm are one. Members live and work together and 
understand each other’s life in a way not characteristic of urban 
life where economic activity is separated from the family and 
social activity is removed from the fireside. 

The contrast in basic values, outlined above, is by no means 
so distinct and clear cut as two generations ago or even one gen- 
eration ago. The values of the new metropolitan culture are 
permeating the immediate rural hinterland of the city first and 
then extending out to the more remote areas which yield last to 
the predominating values of our national culture.^® 


MATES EEMATES 



Each complete fieiire represents the responses of 8% of each area > sex group 

* Bell, *^Touth Tell Their Story*' 

To What Extent Are Youth Dissatisfied 
WITH Where They Live? 

This chart shows comparative proportions of village, town, farm, and city 
youth who are dissatisfied with the place where they live. The desire to escape 
villages and towns is even greater than to leave farms. More young women than 
young men want to leave farms. Few youth in cities and urban suburbs want 
to leave them. 

The weakening of the self-sufficient economic security of rural 
life, while it has brought new risks and problems to the farmer, 
has brought him much also that history will call progress. His 
horizon has been expanded so that it takes in more than forty 
acres, the cross-roads school and church, and the hamlet store. 
The American farmer is, probably more than any farmer in the 
world and more than any farmer in history, a citizen of the world. 

This is demonstrated in E. de S. Brunner and John H. Kolb, Rural Social 
Tunds in the United States. McGraw-Hill Book Company, !New York, 1933. 
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well read in its problems and with as much knowicdfifc and under- 
standing as the average man of town or city. TIic American 
farmer is able to give his wife and children advantages such as 
peasants of other cultures could never dream of }>roviding. 
He has rightfully shared in the luxuries that a higlily circctivc 
machine culture has been able to provide. He has remade his 
life and become adjusted to a new world which he undoubtedly 
finds more stimulating, interesting, and worth while than farmers 
of yesterday found their world to be. 

The satisfactions of yesterday had to come from contentment 
in one’s local environment. Undoubtedly many people of past 
generations were frustrated and defeated because that local en- 
vironment was not appealing or because there was no escape from 
the depressing influence of the narrow confines of their world. 
On the other hand the farmer and especially farm youth today 
may readily escape from an environment which he finds frus- 
trating, and seek room elsewhere for the development and ex- 
pression of such special talents or such .special interests ;is he 
possesses. 

The Future of Urban Society 

There have been and there will be periods when back-to-thc- 
land migrations will be popular, but such movements have been 
and will be temporary. In spite of a generation of propaganda 
for rural industry and for the transfer of manufacturing from great 
cities to small communities, the concentration of industry in large 
cities continues. 

There is always a group who tire of urban life and who find 
rest and peace in some shack in the abandoned countryside, but 
many of these are people who have already made their name and 
money in the city. There are others who drift back and take up 
part-time farming. There are still others who want to have their 
families in the country while they themselves work in the city. 
All large cities are reaching out to take ha the surrounding hinter- 
land, but as they do they make it city. 

No doubt cities will continue to sprawl out as they have been 
doing for three decades, growing more rapidly in the outlying 
zones than in the central city (see chart); but that the life of these 
suburban dwellers will in any vital sense become more rural is 
Mubtful. Man is rapidly becoming a city-domesticated creature. 
He hkes it for the most part, and is willing to pay the price for the 
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things he does not like about it. Personality and social institu- 
tions in America will be geared more and more to conditions in 
city life. Rural youth, when they reach working age, will con- 
tinue to seek fame, fortune, and romance in the city, thus feeding 
it a continuous stream of new population and productive energy. 
Urbanization, as Barnes has concluded, marks a major turning 
point in the cultural and social history of mankind. It has left 
the farmer, as it has left the city man, with many adjustments to 
be made. 


1800 1850 1900 1936 



W, F. Ogbum, "'Social Forces^'* Majy, 


How Baltimore, Maryland, Has Expanded 

This picture of Baltimore's expansion since the coming of the automobile is 
representative of the expansion pattern of American cities. Between ig^o and 
ig40 while 140 cities gained 2 ^4^2 28. people , the metropolitan area outside the 
central cities gained 2 0^1 So people. 

^Review 

1 . Comment on urbanism as a new way of life for mankind. 

2. What historical factors have produced urbanization? 

3. Contrast factors in population density in the ancient and in the 
modern world. 

4. Give data showing the extent of the shift in population from rural 
to urban areas. Is the trend in this direction likely to continue? 

5. Where are metropolitan centers concentrated? Why? 

6. Explain briefly the economic implications of the population 
shift. 

7. Discuss cities as nerve centers of the nation. 

8. How has urbanization affected man’s associational experience? 

9. What is the basic difference between rural and urban culture? 

10. Would you say that urban or rural culture is dominant in the 

United States? Discuss. 

Harry Elmer Barnes, Society in Transition^ pp. 559-560. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1939. 
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n. Discuss some basic developments which served to bring rural 
America into closer contact with urban America. 

12. Why are rural youth the center of so much conflict in contem* 
porary America? 

13. Discuss other problems of the urban orientation of rural life, 

14. Contrast folk and urban cultures with regard to inventiveness and 
ability to assimilate the new. 

1 5. Compare the core values of rural and urban culture. 

16. How has the farmer reacted toward material invention? Toward 
nonmaterial culture change? 

17. How does the concept of law differ in rural and urban society? 

18. Why is the city the central point of many serious social- j^roblcnis? 

19. How do rural and urban peoples compare in mor;d outlook? 

20. Contrast the traditional philosophy of security held by the farmer 
with that of industrial society. 

2 1 . In what way has progress compensated the fanner for the wc^aken- 
ing of his self-sufficient economic security? 

22. Will urban society continue to expand? Discuss. 

23. Would you recommend land settlement for vcitcrans or for people 
on relielf? Defend your answer. 
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CHAPTER 3 


MOBILITY 

When one talks of mobility he is thinking of its opposite, 
stability, as well; for the one is understood better as it is, compared 
and contrasted with the other. The one is motion; the other, 
lack of it. The one is going somewhere; the other, going nowhere. 
The one implies “out” or “up”; the other, only “here.” 

For reasons of liistory and experience, Amerii ans value 
mobility above stability. It is well enough for the European 
farmer to point to his old stone house and tell you it has been in 
the family for four hundred years and that throughout twelve or 
fifteen generations there has always been a member of the family 
in charge of the dwelling and the farm. But the American takes 
little pride in this; he shows you what he just acquired, and dwells 
a great deal on what he is going to have tomorrow or perhaps 
where he is going to be. 

Here is the house he lives in; but he will tell you he docs not 
own it. Does he expect to spend his lifetime there? Probably 
not, if the winters are cold. He will tell you that he expects some 
day, when he gets tired of this and can afford it, to follow the 
birds southward and sun himself like a mud turtle on the sandy 
beaches of California or Florida. 

Here is his job. He earns good money. Certainly he expects 
to keep that! No, only until he can get a better one. The boys 
at the top started here. He expects to get somewhere, too. And 
so he dreams of climbing up, plans and works for it. If the op- 
portunity doesn’t come when he thinks it should, he draws his 
pay and seeks what he thinks is a more promising situation. 


Two Kinds of Mobility 

Mobility is of two general types: Horizontal Mobility, which 
implies territorial migration, movement from place to place, and 
changes in social position of equal degrees of status; and Vertical 
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Mobility, which implies movement in an upward or downward 
direction, usually referred to in America as ‘‘climbing the social 
ladder.’’ Horizontal mobility involves a change in physical or 
social location; vertical mobility, a change in social status. The 
two kinds are related. Peoples who are highly mobile territorially, 
tend to break through the bonds of stratification that hold older, 
more stable societies in fixed social layers. 

American civilization can be understood only as one appre- 
ciates the fact that the American people have throughout their 
history been one of the most migratory peoples on earth. Partly 
as a consequence of this, they have also believed in the traditions 
of an open-class society; that is, of a society in which stratifica- 
tion, such as exists in the older caste systems, has been largely 
destroyed. In America a man has been free to climb upward, 
without being handicapped by rigid customs which bind him to 
the position of his birth. 

The twin traditions of mobility have found expression in two 
famous phrases. The tradition of horizontal mobility has been 
best expressed in Horace Greeley’s famous exhortation, “Go 
West, young man; go West.” This phrase implied that the West 
was a world of opportunity in which a man could claim an empire 
for himself and possibly win it. The philosophy of vertical mo- 
bility is embodied in Emerson’s equally popular phrase, “Hitch 
your wagon to a star.” This implied that youth should look 
upward, climb the ladder step by step to the highest pinnacle he 
can see. The same idea is expressed in another phrase that has 
been fully as suggestive, “There’s always room at the top.” 

Opportunity to move outward and to climb upward represents 
a vital freedom of our democracy. In none of the older areas 
may people move so freely over the boundaries of states and na- 
tions as on the American continent. In few areas have men also 
been so free to climb upward, with access to the means by which 
they could realize their dream. The traditions of outward move- 
ment and upward climbing express values which have actually 
been realized by masses of Americans. 

Psychological Advantages of Migration 

The personality too closely confined to a locality stagnates in 
the dread monotony of old routine. The endless expanse of the 
road opens new channels of stimulation, breeds an awareness of 
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the bigness of life. During the 1 940’s tlic war- made opportunity 
to migrate brought psychological release to thousands who were 
dammed up in the confines of a local euviroument throughout 
the depression days of the 1930’s when the avenues of movement, 
both upward and outward, were blocked. 

Even defeated groups, labelled “destitute migrants,” often 
find a happy escape from their dillicultics in the anonymity of 
the road. Migration brings release from their accepted status, 
offers escape from defeat. If they move to an environment of 
strangers, they are permitted to start life over, a psychological 
advantage which may more than compensate for the hazards and 
privations of the road, a psychological advantage which, in fact, 
is denied those who remain anchored in their old communities 
fenced off by the attitudes of their neighbors behind a pale of 
social inferiority. 

For every volume, scientific and popular, written on the dis- 
astrous consequences of migration during the depression decade, 
a comparable one could be written describing with equal vivid- 
ness the defeat, frustration, and suffering caused by the blocking 
of the avenues of movement for tens of thousands who endured a 
forced stability. Their corroding idleness and compulsory inac- 
tivity became a source of personal and family conflict, an clement 
in their despair and defeat. 

For every case history of a migrant youth who rode the rails 
during the crisis of the early 1930’s, dissipating his energy in 
aimless migration, others could be written, many of them with a 
rural setting, of frustrated youth who turned in upon themselves 
and were consumed by an introverted type of degeneration in 
which the mind preyed upon its own miseries. Frederick Jackson 
Turner, the historian, in his famous works on the American 
Frontier advanced the thesis that movement to the frontier acted 
as a safety valve for social friction and social unrest. All migra- 
tion does, even when the frontier has receded into history. It is 
movement itself that brings release. The frontier can be imagi- 
nary and still relieve frustration. 

Too often mercenary-minded Americans are inclined to con- 
sider migration a failure if it does not bring easy economic gain, 
ovCTlocJdng the fact that many of the most stable also fail. Sta- 
bility, in some cas«, is motivated by the easier access to relief 
funds that fixed residence gives to the economically dispossessed. 

Those who dream of a stable population in a democratic 
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nation where everyone is stimulated by numerous indirect con- 
tacts with the larger world through movie, press, radio, and 
casual travel, are hoping for the return of a world which can never 
exist as long as democratic processes operate freely. Dry up the 
channels of communication; destroy the institutions of free 
public education; alter the dynamic character of an industrial 
society — then and only then can the dream of a stable and at the 
same time a happy society come true. 

There can be little contentment with forced confinement to the 
local group for those who by virtue of education and a taste of 
mobile experience have faced the challenge of the road. It is 
true that the road offers many hardships to those of low economic 
status, but so does the abode. Stability is no guarantee in itself 
of prosperity, even though rolling stones traditionally gather no 
moss. Certainly sharecroppers of the cotton plantation have not 
purchased opportunity by their stability. In fact, it is doubtful 
whether their lot is in any sense better than that of the migrant 
laborers of the Far West drawn from over half a continent by the 
^‘factory-farm.’^ And the stable farm-laborer of the West who is 
condemned always to live beyond the railroad tracks, is not a 
whit more happy, more prosperous, or more optimistic than his 
transient brother. The transient and his child can at least escape 
caste stigma by running away from it. He can daily bury his 
past in the strange surroundings the road offers. One cannot be 
surprised that many of the defeated homeless, like the wealthy 
with their three abodes, find release in movement. 

Movement develops facility in adaptation; facility in adapta- 
tion breeds a desire for the conquests of the road. The taste of 
new experience calls for further new experience. Breaking the 
fetters of local environment once so tightly entwined about the 
person, brings a freedom from locality that is permanent. Few 
people who have moved ever become as completely a part of 
the new community environment as previously. They join with 
reservation in its activities and organization. Those who move 
frequently develop a degree of objectivity that is impossible in 
those who always stay. Any degree of movement permits a degree 
of contrast; old and new environments arc compared. Multiply 
this experience and one eventually has the “hobo mind,” whether 
on the bum or the millionaire status, the mind that views all loca- 
tions with that degree of criticism of which only those who have 
seen many localities are capable. 
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Migration has an educative value all its own. The grasp of 
an individual on life, his consciousness of its possibilities, is 
measured in considerable part by his mobility. The happiness 
of the alert mind is determined by its territorial compasses, both 
by vicarious means and by overt action. This is so because the 
tendency of our type of civilization is to develop personalities 
that are happy only as they function dynamically in relation to 
the greater society. 

Many an individual has been first shaken from complacency 
by some experience of the road, some struggle of adjusting to a 
new environment. Take, for example, the millions of young men 
and women who during World War II saw America for the first 
time, and the millions of other young men who saw not only 
America but distant peoples and places as well. Many of them 
will never be content to spend the rest of their lives in the home 
neighborhood. Even those who remain settled will have a grasp 
of space and of society they could never have liad if they had not 
traveled widely. A typical instance is that of a young woman 
who during World War II visited her fiance completing his sec- 
ond year in the army. Before the war both had lived iii the same 
locality without the experience of travel or migration. In the 
army the young man had been moved from camp to camp in the 
United States and Alaska. When the young woman returned to 
work, she said, ‘T should like to be released. John's outgrowing 
me. I Ve got to get more experience, to get acquainted with more 
situations and places.’’ She resigned and took a job in. a distant 
city in an attempt to destroy in herself the sense of narrow pro- 
vincialism that her limited experience had caused. In this way 
she felt she would keep pace with John’s development which was 
brought about by migration and extensive new contacts. 

Migration inevitably brings contact- Sometimes this contact 
leads to conflict; always it leads to contrast. Mobility must there- 
fore have an awakening effect upon the mind. It cannot but en- 
large one’s horizon and extend his grasp of space. Those who never 
move are like children in their comprehension of space. The widely 
traveled person is one who is most likely to understand the diversity 
of human behavior and the utmost limits of human possibilities. 

Nothing so quickly destroys one’s indentity as migration. With 
the destruction of identity goes caste. Mobility helps one escape 
confining local standards and handicaps of social heritage. The 
break with family and old associates of the neighborhood erases 
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old lines of distinction. Anchor people in the community for a 
lifetime — for generations — and the tracks become the perma- 
nent dividing line between the successful and the unsuccessful, 
the “haves'* and the “have-nots." It is then that the curse of 
the parents is visited on their children to the third and fourth 
generation through channels of social tradition. The man in the 
new community passes for what he can do, for the way he works 
and behaves, or by some other criterion of his own making. The 
youth whose parents have high social status has little advantage 
unless he has the other qualities that go with success. The youth 
of low parentage has unlimited opportunity to jump to new social 
status unhampered by local community attitudes or by the re- 
stricted standards of the primary group. 

Peoples of the world who have developed the greatest speed 
and ease of movement have become the most powerful and the 
most wise. The ability to move freely gives them a grasp upon re- 
sources beyond their own boundaries; freedom of migration 
brings stimulating contacts which permit borrowing ideas, cus- 
toms, and technologies, from all peoples of the earth. Lack of 
ability to move freely limits people to the confines of their local 
environments and shuts them out from the stimulating influence 
of the larger world outside. 

Migration and the Community 

Migration also has benefits for the coriimunity. Students of 
society have always recognized in contact and movement the 
larger forces of social change, in fact, its dynamic force. People 
that are isolated geographically or by tribal or national boundaries 
have been retarded in culture, stagnant in their civilization, un- 
progressive and backward-looking; whereas mobile peoples have 
seen many ways of life, sampled the diversity of numerous en- 
vironments, and consequently become masters of men and space. 
Mobile peoples, because they borrow freely, become more objec- 
tive, are able to select from the various cultures of mankind, 
and therefore to improve and modify their own. They are mas- 
ters of space because they know geography, and at the same time, 
by virtue of its conquest, have learned how to make the most of 
its resources and opportunities. 

The isolated rural community in the United States is made 
alive in part by the outward migrant keeping up contacts back 
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home through personal letters and return visits. His experience 
is shared vicariously, in a measure, with those who remain at 
home. This has undoubtedly been a Qictor in awaking remote 
areas and in producing change and progress. Without the 
“mobile equilibrium” characteristic of American soinety, dense 
pockets of population would stagnate in the more isolated regions. 
For example, the movement out of the Appalachian and Ozark 
mountain regions serves as an automatic, even though imperfect, 
form of adjustment. Dam up that outward flow, and imoblcras 
in those regions reach the proportions of crises. 

But if migration offers some relief to the isolated community, 
it also oflfers much to the receiving community. True, the migrant 
brings problems to the new region, but he also brings manpower, 
youth, ambition. Often these migrants attack the new environ- 
ment with energy, enterprise, and optimism that older sthtlcrs do 
not have. If this stream of migrants were shut off, many commu- 
nities, especially the large metropolitan centers, would bo begging 
for workers. 

From a national standpoint, ready mobility of population is 
the secret of production strength. Never before in our history 
was this so forcefully brought home as during the years of World 
War II. The power of a nation in any modem age is measured 
by its effective mobility. Shifting industrial power calls for shifts 
of large units of population, and in emergency situations the 
almost instantaneous sMft of great armies of workers is the essence 
of success and victory. Such mobility has always been the living, 
dynamic force of our ever-growing and ever-changing industrial 
order. Without this fluid equilibrium, there could be no boom 
industries, for such industries depend on their magnetic power 
over America’s mobile labor force. 

As an aid to internal migration the government during 
World War II introduced subsidized migration on a major scale. 
The Federal government paid the transportation of many workers 
and their families from areas of surplus manpower to areas of man- 
power shortage. Especially heavy was the subsidized migration 
from the Appalachian-Ozark mountain region, and from the 
deep South to commercialized agricultural areas and to war 
industries.! Certain industries themselves also subsidized the 
migration of workers in order to meet manpower shortages. These 

! For as analysis of one of these programs read Paul H. Landis, “Internal 
h^^tion by Subsidy,” Sodd Forces, aauBg-iBj, Dec., 1943. 
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migrations between regions during war time are graphically shown 
by the maps on page 45, which were prepared in the Bureau of 
the Census for a paper, * ^Demographic Aspect of World War II: 
Migration,” presented by Henry S. Shryock, Jr*, and Hope T. 
Eldridge at the meeting of the American Sociological Society in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on March i, 1946. 

Wise and forward-looking governments have always stimulated 
the development of new means of transportation and travel. 
Roads, railroads, shiplines, and now the airlines are built or en- 
couraged by government through tax subsidy. Speed and ease 
of movement, not only of people but of goods, is one of the first 
essentials of a great civilization, and one of the first prerequisites 
to occupying a place in world affairs. 

Western Peoples Have Been Migratory Peoples 

One of the major contrasts between the Orient and tiie Occi- 
dent during the past three hundred years has been the degree of 
overseas movement of the two great peoples. The rapid growth 
of population and the conquest of resources during this period is 
one of the most amazing phenomena of all history. Since 1820 
the United States alone has received some thirty-eight million 
immigrants from western Europe. These immigrants joined in 
the sweep of men across this continent in quest not merely of land 
or gold but of a personal future more attractive than Europe 
offered. They found what they wanted in the way of status, in 
the realization of ambition, of wealth, position, and equality, 
through movement to new lands. Thompson estimates that 
Europe sent out some sixty million immigrants, of which the 
Western Hemisphere has received some fifty-seven million. As a 
result one-third to one-half as many people of European origin 
live outside Europe as in Europe. ^ 

By contrast condder Japan, which in recent years has imitated 
the West most effectively. It was not until about 1900 that Japan 
became aware of the possibilities of emigration. By that time 
most of the potential areas for settlement were already occupied 
by Anglo-Saxons and closed to Asiatics. In spite of all the at- 
tempts of the Asiatics to plant colonies and thus build a basis for 
world trade, Japan by 1930 had only 1,756,497 of her people 

S. Thompson, Populaihn Problems (third edition), p. 376. McGraw- 
Hill Book Compajay, New York, 194a, 
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PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES, 
TOTAL IMMIGRATION FROM RESPECTIVE NATIONS, AND 
PEAK YEAR, DURING 126 YEARS BEGINNING 1 820 
AND ENDING JUNE 30 , 1 945® 


Country 

Total 
is 6 Tears 

Peak 

Year 

Germany 

6,028,787 

1882 

Italy 

4,720,158 

1907 

Ireland 

4,591,990 

1851 

Great Britain 

4,269,045 

1888 

Austria-Hungary 

4,144,507 

1907 

Russia 

3.343.539 

1913 

Canada and Newfoundland 

3.059.234 

1924 

Sweden 

1.218,332 

1882 

Norway 

805,555 

1882 

Mexico 

800,929 

1924 

France 

606,0 1 8 

1851 

West Indies 

473.965 

1924 

Greece 

431.681 

1907 

Poland 

416,430 

1921 

China 

383.541 

1882 

Turkey 

360,643 

1913 

Denmark 

335.557 

1882 

Switzerland 

297.835 

1883 

Japan 

277.949 

1907. 

Portugal 

258,978 

1921 

Netherlands 

254.919 

1882 

Spain 

171.338 

1921 

Belgium 

160,684 

1913 

Rumania 

157.326 

1921 

South America 

127,969 

1924 

Czechoslovakia 

120,766 

1921 


3 During early years, mainly prior to 1920 and particularly for Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, and Russia, figures given cover arrivals from countries as then constituted. 
Separate figures for Poland arc not given from 1899 to 1919. Beginning with 1920, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia for the first time, are shown separately in immigration 
statistics. During early years, Canada and Newfoundland are shown as British 
North American possessions. Prior to igoo (mainly from 1830 to 1870) the number 
for the United Kingdom not specified is included with Great Britain. From 1820 to 
1868, immigration from Sweden is included with numbers given for Norway. 

Data for years 1820 to 1934 arc from "Immigration into the United States, 1820 
to 1934,” Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 616, p. 260, Washington, 1936. 
Data for subsequent years zure U.S. Department of Labor, Immigration and Natural!" 
zation Service statistics for the respective years. 
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living abroad.^ Less than a million had emigrated from the 
native land, the rest having been born abroad. Japanese emi- 
grants living abroad numbered less than one year’s natural 
increase; only 2.7 pei^ccnt of all Japanese lived abroad. 

The Growth of the United States by IinMigraiion 

The phenomenally rapid growth of the population of the 
United States, due in its early years largely to immigration from 
Europe, is a part of the American tradition. Between 1790, 
when the first census was taken, and 1820 the •’nation increased 
from less than four million to more than nine and a half million. 
This migration was from northern and western Europe and the 
British Isles. During the first decade of the twentieth century, 
when immigration reached its peak, the average rate was almost 
a million a year. The new influx was predominantly from 
southern and eastern Europe. The Asiatic migration was never 
large, but it also was at its height during the first decade of the 
century. The principal sources of immigration and the pciik 
year for the various nationalities are shown in the table on page 47. 

It was only after the rigid restrictions of the early 1920’s that 
the Canadian and Mexican migrations reached the high point. 
The Immigration Act of 1924 set as an annual quota from Euro- 
pean countries 2 per cent of the numbers of nationals in this coun- 
try at the time of the 1890 census. That meant that about 
150,000 people, excepting those from other American nations, 
could come each year. This brought to an end the great migra-, 
tions from other lands. The restriction came, however, only 
after the country was already populated by peoples represent- 
ing many different nationalities, so that the physical variations 
and social patterns of many lands have been blended in this 
melting pot. 

These many traits have made the American social pattern a 
new civilization, unique, colorful, and progressive. It is true that 
many of the immigrants had been peasants or poor workingmen 
who mortgaged^their future in order to secure a steamship passage; 
but here, challenged by the opportunities and freedoms of an 
under-populated continent dominated by the traditions of an 
open-class society, the most humble lost their past and were ac- 

^ Ryoichi IsHn, Population Pressure and Economic Life in JaPan^ PP. 200—210. 
P. S. King, Ltd., London, 1937. 
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Fifst step in bridging the cultural gap between the Old World and the new- 
Marginal men are those in the process of bridging two cultures. 


cepted for what they were able to achieve through their own 
effort and determination. 


Streams of Internal Migration 

East to West: Settlement in the United States began along 
the Atlantic seaboard, but by the close of the Revolutionary War 
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the frontier had already advanced to the Appalachian Mountains. 
This boundary in turn was pushed back rapidly so that by 1850 
the original colonies had lost more than two million people to 
the states lying between the Appalachians and the Mississippi 
River. ^ After the Civil War residents as far west as Ohio began 
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Net Migration, Since Birth, of Native White Population, 1930 

♦ From The Problems of a Changing Population, p. 85; map copyrighted by O. W. 
Thomthwaite in his Internal Migration in the United States, Univex-sity of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1934. 

shifting still farther westward so that by 1930 five million persons 
born east of the Mississippi were living somewhere west of that 
riveri^ 

Thk western migration, which is often thought of as historic, 
still exists although now it is directed primarily to an industrial 
rather than to an agricultural frontier. The fact is that the first 
h^ of the 1940’s saw by far the largest migration in American 
history and the predominant movement was still westward. Ac- 
cording to census estimates, ^ 15,300,000 civilians migrated out- 

i> j Changing Population, p. 83. National Resources Planning 

Board, Washington, D.C., 1938. 

^ Ibid. , 

' Civilian Miction in the United States: December, 1941, to March, 1945.” 
^p^non — Sp^ Reports, September a, 1945, Series P-S, No. 5, Bureau 
ctf the Census. Washington, D.C. 
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side their county during the years of World War II. In other 
words, 12 per cent of the total civilian population of the nation 
were living in a different county in March, 1945, than in Decem- 
ber, 1941. These statistics do not include people who moved out 
of the county during that interval of a little over four years and 
who moved back again before March, 1945. In addition, twelve 



Migration Brings Important Population Adjustments 

Rural areas would soon be overtrowded without it as this chart shows* The 
data show the estimated percentage increase in the rural farm population from 
^930-1960 if there were no migration across state lines* 

million men and women in the armed forces migrated, making a 
total migration in the nation of 27,300,000 during the period. The 
census, commenting on this migration, states, ‘‘Never before in 
the history of our country has there been so great a shuffling and 
redistribution of population in so short a time.’" 

Much of it was long distance: of the civilians more than half, 
or a total of 7,800,000 crossed state lines; and approximately 
3,600,000 moved from one of the three major regions to another. 
This interregional migration is shown in the pictographic chart 
on page 52. 

It will be seen that the West made a net gain of 1,200,000 
civilians, The South lost about 900,000, and the North lost about 
300,000. Unlike prior movements westward, it was preponder- 
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antly a migration of women : 7, 1 00,000 were women and -j., 700,000 
men. The absence of men in the armed sci-vices, aC course, ac- 
counts for this situation. Tliis war migration betwetm regions, 
although involving greater numbers than any previous one, is 
typical; it is an established pattern in American life. 

CIVILIAN IN-MIGRANTS, OUl -MIG RAN I'S, AND NET 
MIGRATION FOR REGIONS: 

DECEMBER 1941 TO MARCH J945 * 



^ Out-migrants 

Each figure represents 
500,000 migrants 


* “Civilian Migration in the United States: December, J941, to March, 1945.^’ 
Population — Specif Reports, September 2, I945» Series P-S, No. 5. Bureau of the 
Census. 


Jiural to Urban: Even before the agricultural West had disap- 
peared as a goal for human quest, there were cities — young, 
vigorous, expanding — the focal points of American industry, 
throbbing with life, rapidly developing to meet the needs of a na- 
tion that multiplied by millions each decade- The second major 
stream of internal migration followed close upon the settlement 
of new Western lands, the movement from rural areas to towns 
and cities. It has been characteristic for several decades and has 
been the predominant movement throughout this country. Each 
year from one million to almost four million people move from 
rural areas to towns and the great cities. There is also a counter- 
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movement of those who drift back to rural areas but with one 
notable exception — the year 1932, when the movement to the 
country actually exceeded that to the city by about 266,000 — it 
is usually only a fraction of the other. The rural-urban migra- 
tion, its extent and direction, is dramatically portrayed in 
the figure below. 

What does this movement mean? It is in reality a picture of 
industrial opportunity and opportunity for vertical mobility 

Movement To and From Farms, United States, 1920--45 
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United States Department of Agrktdture; 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

offered to the masses throughout this century. The migra- 
tion of farm and small town youth to cities during the last two 
generations, since the geographical frontier vanished, has been 
motivated in large part by the desire to find fame, fortune, and 
prestige. The rural youth sees in the city opportunities which 
challenge his ambitions and interests. He sees those who have 
succeeded, and he hopes to do the same. With the exception of the 
great depression of the 1930’s the city has represented the hopes 
and dreams of millions of American youth. On the other hand, 
the shift backward toward the farm during that period reflects 
the sudden termination of industrial opportunity during the na- 
tion’s greatest economic crisis. With this notable exception the 
city with its industries and large employing business and serv- 
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ice organizations has, during this generation, oflcred the new 
opportunity once offered by rural land settUunent. Ch-ncrally 
speaking the larger the city, the greater its magnetic power; 
the smaller the place, the greater its migration loss. 'I’hc picto- 
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Landis **The Territorial and Occnpatioml Mobility of Washington Touth*' 


All Areas Send Youth to the Metropous 

Loss of young men from places of various sizes to cities of over 1 00,000 population 
at the time ^taking their first j oh. Based on a study of gyo civilian young men 
in the state of Washington. Youth in the open country around the towns are 
included, since data are based on home town address. 

graphic chart shows the loss of youth from places of various sizes 
to centers of 100,000 or over. 

Every state and every city in the nation has been vitally af- 
fected by these currents* For example, of the 6,900,000 persons 
living in New York City in 1930, 700,000 were bom in other states; 
2,400,000 in foreign countries; and 3,800,000 somewhere in 
New York State* About half of the native-born migrating to 
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New York City from other states were bom in Southern and Mid- 
western states, the rest in closely adjoining states.® 


Vertical Mobility in America 

America is a land of amazing biographies — of youth reared 
in poverty climbing to the highest position of honor and authority 
in the nation, the presidency; of immigrant lads who acquired 
fame and fortune unhampered by the meager start their families 
were able to give them. The American Magazine for many years 
has specialized in featuring stories of men who have attained 
greatness in this land of vertical mobility. Our national heroes, 
for the most part, are men who were born without privilege 
and without distinguished ancestry. They started with only 
their courage and determination — and the invitation of a social 
order which challenged a man to obtain for himself all he could 
get and which was ready to honor him for the success of his ef- 
forts rather than beat him down and hold him in place by the 
traditional barriers that in so many older societies limit a man to 
the status of his own family. 

One need not comment at length on the dynamic effect of 
the tradition of vertical mobility on the creative energies of man. 
The American people have been noted for their inventiveness, 
their daring, their optimism, their courage; their ability to meet 
emergencies, to solve problems, to tackle the future without fear. 
These traditions have been a powerful motivating force acting 
as a leaven in American society to make it vital. These tradi- 
tions are also significant for understanding individualism as it 
has developed in America, a creative, forward-looking, optimistic 
individualism, based on self-confidence and the faith men here 
have that their efforts will be rewarded by success. In fact we do 
not merely hold the ideal of social climbing before every man 
but we prod him toward its attainment. We not only tell him 
that the world is there for him but we set him on the road to gain- 
ing it. We not only preach that youth should hitch his wagon to 
a star but we censure those who fail to do so. 

Thus we cultivate a dissatisfaction with things that are and 
thus we make men live for things that are yet to be. There is 

® Harold F. Dorn and Frank Lorimer, “Migration, Reproduction, and 
Population Adjustment.** Annals of the American Acadenty of Political and Social Scietwe^ 
188:1288-289, November, 1936. 
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little use in Ameru\'in life for a man who has arrived; much for 
the man who is on the way, 

Tliis spirit of climbiu!:]^ b(Tn cnldvatcd for nearly three 
centuries. The clowntrocldcn and op{>n!ss(‘d, tlu': deit*:ated and 
culturally dispossessed of Europe drttauKid of Anu'rii'a, that al- 
most fabulous land where common m<ai w(n-e kings, wluu'e there 
were no high-castc men and low-caste nu'u, wh(a'<‘ then^ was no 
aristocracy of birth, no royal Idood, no titles of uol)ility ])ass<‘(l on 
by inheritance, no buthTs by birtlu no barbers or farmtu's or 
tradesmen, no lords or peasants -- but just peoplt!. And in these 
centuries, literally millions have n^ali/aal a larg(^, [)iir( of their 
dreams. 


Mobility in (he Future 

That the speed and case of territorial movement in tomorrow's 
world will probably exceed today's is accepted as a fact. Through 
modern air transport the average man may soon hopt* to enjoy 
the privilege of world travel, wlicn a trip around tlu' globe will 
be a day’s journey instead of one of many w<r<Ts or mouths. 
Trips across the continents will bo measured in minuU^s instead 
of days, Man even dreams of visiting planets in th<; empyrean. 
Such travel will destroy provincialism and make for a true world 
order and thus reinforce the certainty of continuing horizoutai 
mobility. 

At the same time new inventions arc paving the way for a 
revolutionary development of industrial and economic life, wliich 
will open many doors of opportunity to youth. Whether the 
average man expects to have the opportunity to make a fortune 
that would have been his in a pioneer society, is doubtful, but 
that the masses of men can expect more than the aycrage man 
has ever before expected is a certainty. There is little evidence 
indeed that the United States is approaching a time when society 
will be stratified into rigid classes, and men be held in their place 
by custom. The tradition of vertical movement will surely be 
kept alive and remain a vital factor. 

We must remember of course that American society has oc- 
casionally become disillusioned with the ideal of social climbing. 
One such time was the great depression of the 1930's, when many 
were seriously frustrated because the chances for migration and 
therefore for vertical mobility were cut off. It is clear now, how- 
ever, that this was a temporary situation; the disUlusionment 
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ended as new opportunities for movement both outward and up- 
ward developed. To avoid a repetition of discouragement it is 
possible that our society should promise youth less and thus pre- 
pare them more realistically for the kind of world they are likely 
to have to enter; and yet so long as new frontiers of industry 
create new opportunities for each generation, it is not likely that 
our ideals of social climbing will be tempered to any great extent 
by the hard fact that many youth actually have to start at a 
lower level than their parents and during certain periods many 
of them remain on a lower level. 

Personality in a Static Versus Mobile Culture 

It is hard for the American youth to visualize a man who is 
bom to his place. He looks upon the society of India with its 
rigid system of stratification as a curiosity in the modern world. 
He cannot understand a people who will say to a man, “This is 
your place,” regardless of his ability or ambition. There is, 
however, something to be said for such a society from the stand- 
point of the accommodation of the individual. An individual 
knows his place and accepts it. His personality is developed to 
fit the particular scheme for which his life is ordered. 

A mobile society, by contrast, tears the roots of men from the 
familiar soil of childhood. As they climb beyond the social and 
economic level of their parents, their personalities are placed 
under a great deal of strain and stress. Many find themselves in 
unfamiliar situations for which their previous training has given 
them no adequate background. There is an old saying that it 
takes three generations to make a gentleman. While we do not 
have gentlemen in America in the traditional sense, we have 
many young people who in the course of their lifetime transfer 
from a simple rural culture to the complex formalities of urban 
life or from a home of poverty to one of comfort or luxury and 
find themselves faced with the problem of acquiring the habits 
and attitudes of those in more favored social circles. We have 
numerous Ginderellas who have married the prince of their dream 
and in so doing found themselves thrown in social positions where 
the expectations of life were far different from those for which the 
girl was prepared by the training of her own childhood experience. 

Sometimes America has been described as a nation of neurot- 
ics. If it is one, the cause may partly lie in the stress and strain 
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that mobility places upon the individual personality as it is 
called upon to make numerous new adjuslinents. I u r<Huni both 
the young man and the young woman ha\'e obtained new liber- 
ties. For freedom to seek one's ambition in life as one will, one 
must pay the price of choosing alternatives and making decisions. 
In this respect, all modern youth mak<^ clcc'islons which youth in 
stable societies had made for them by their ekk'rs and by the 
body of traditions which forever surrounded them. I'hosc 
youths grew up in the familiar certainties of a tri(‘d and tested 
social order; American youth, iti contrast, grow up amid the un- 
certainties of a social order which leaves a great dt^al for every 
man to decide for himself. 

Another cause of our so-called neurotieism is tlu^ strained 
relationships that result from major migrations <^v<m wdthin a 
nation. Newcomers who invade an area in grc'at numbers are 
conscious of strangeness and must face the hostility that has been 
the lot of strangers from lime immemorial. The Oakie atid Arkie 
in California, the drought migrant in the state of Washington, 
the mountain “liillbilly” in the city cncotmler much the same 
attitudes that white immigrants and I'aeial minoriti(\s exp(irieucc. 

Then there is the added strain of uueortaiuty as to tlie out- 
come of the move, for not all migration achieves its objective of 
greater economic and social gain. This, added to the natural 
homesickness of people in a new area, intensifies personality 
problems. 

The extent to which lost motion and probably frustration re- 
sult from rural-urban migration is suggested by Vauec.‘^ He 
calculates that for the period from 1920 to 1925 it took fourteen 
million moves in both directions to give a net movement to cities 
of 3,300,000; for the interval from 1925 to 1930 it took eighteen 
million moves to give a net movement to cities of 2,900,000; for 
the interval from 1930 to 1935 it took thirteen million moves for 
a net movement to cities of 500,000. 

Mobility as a Source of Social Problem 

No force is of greater significance to social problems in the 
United States than the twin traditions of migration and of social 

* f RtrpERT B. Vance, “Research Memorandutxi on Population. Redistribution 
^tmn the United States,” Sodal Scienca Rts^areh Council Bulletin ASf, p, 105. New 
York, 1938, 
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climbing, horizontal and vertical mobility. Its extensiveness and 
its merits have been stressed to show how integral a part it has 
been of American history, and how vital it is still as a dynamic 
element in our social order and in the life of the person. It has 
been suggested in the last section that the struggle of competition 
involved and the new and strange situations encountered often 
have the effect of putting personality to its supreme test. 

Few socio-cultural systems have promised man so much as 
ours; perhaps none has ever put under such severe strain the 
man who takes the values of social climbing seriously. In our 
kind of culture men make of the upward struggle a life habit. 
They find no place to rest and say, ‘‘This is enough.’’ Those 
who fall short of their goals sense defeat and humiliation even 
though they have done well by their capacities and opportunities. 
The hard struggle with geography long since gave way to our 
present number-one problem of adjustment, the problem of social 
adjustment, the problem of a man’s feeling at home with his 
fellows. 

The very dynamic force of mobility described as being so con- 
structive has also been an important factor in making a nation 
of supercriminals, of neurotics, and of the mentally diseased. We 
shall study later those who have made crime a profession, capi- 
talizing on the competitive tradition of social climbing; hospitals 
bulging with the mentally diseased, many of whom have found 
the strain of adjusting to a mobile society too great; marginal 
men, forced by their international or interregional migration to 
bridge two cultures. We shall study the strain of transfer from 
simple rural cultures to complex urban ones, from religiously 
oriented settings to coldly objective secular ones. 

Stable societies have deep moral roots in the traditions and 
religious beliefs of the ancestors whose graves on the hillside are a 
constant reminder to the new generation of the ancient land- 
marks the fathers have set. In a mobile society only memory 
ties youth to the past,, and memory without reminders fades. A 
mobile man’s morality must come from within, for he is freed of 
the compulsions of the local group. Mobility tests the moral 
fiber of a person and of a nation, A mobile period is one of moral 
breakdown. 

So one might elaborate on the problems inherent in mobility, 
but these are not a major concern of this book. Here interest 
lies primarily in understanding the dynamic forces of American 
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society, forces whicli arc essentially constructive and forward- 
looking but whicli in the lives of many and in many aspects of 
our culture prove disruptive. 


Review 


1. Discuss mobility as a factor in American psy('hology. 

2. Differentiate between hori/.ontal nu)l)ility and vta tu'al mobility. 

3. What are some of the advantage's of migration as c<)ntt‘ast<'d with 
stability? 

4. In what sense has the western front ier bei'U a saft'ty valve for 
Americans? 

5. How is the ability to adapt facilitated by mobility? 

6. Discuss the broadening efUxa of migration on personality. 

7. What eficct did World War 11 have on the mobility of population 
in the United States? 

8 . Is migration beneficial to tli(^ community? h\ what ways? 

9. Why have forward-looking governmetUs Ix'cn iutcresUal in facilitat- 
ing movement and travel? 

10. What is meant by “mobile equilibrium'’ in our soe.icHy? 

11. How does the ready mobility of the. population alfirt the nation 
as a whole? 

12. Compare Orient and Occident with regard to migration patterns 
during recent centuries. 

13. What were the chief sources of the Kuropt'an migration to the 
United States? Indicate the peak period for migrations from 
these nations. 

14. Discuss probable effects of the “melting pot” expen'ience of the 
United States. 

15. Compare the current westward migration with tliat of earlier 
decades. 

16. In the interregional migration which regions gain most? Lose 
most? 

17* Why do people migrate from rural to urban centers? Compare 
these motivating factors to those influencing the westward migra- 
tion of the nineteenth century. 

18. Present data on the origin of the population of New York City. 

19. Comment on the psychological effect of the tradition of vertical 
mobility as a culture pattern. Contrast the outlook of this society 
with one rigidly stratified. 

20. What of the future with respect to Americans dual traditions of 
mobility? 

21. What part does mobility play in provoking problems of personal 
adjustment? Social problems generally? 
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CHAPTER 4 


PRIMARY TO SECONDARY GROUPS 

The rage was cradled in small, local groups in which every 
man was interested in his neighbor’s doings and people were 
enough concerned about each 'other’s comings and goings, loves 
and hates to gossip about them. Such intimate face-to-face 
groups are known as primary groups in contrast to the larger 
groups wherein a man may feel himself a stranger. 

Life for the child still begins in the most primary group of all, 
the family. For the child there is still the play group, and per- 
haps the neighborhood, for children get around and get ac- 
quainted wherever they go. But as the child reaches adolescence 
and the early years of youth, he begins to transfer to secondary- 
group situations in which strangeness and a degree of anonymity 
are characteristic. This for many begins as they enter the large 
city high school or, in the case of rural young people who have 
gone to one-room schools, as they enter the large consolidated 
high school. 

The transfer to the work world, too, is for most young people 
a long step from a life surrounded by primary-group influences 
to one in which secondary-group experience dominates. 'This 
transition is most severe for young people of rural and small-town 
areas who migrate to large cities seeking work and thus break 
connections with the warm, intimate, local neighborhood in 
which their personalities have their roots. They must adapt 
their lives to daily contacts with strangers. They perhaps find 
places in offices or factories which seem cold and unfriendly. 
Even the urban church group seems to lack the warm touch of 
the country or small-town church where everyone shakes hands 
with everyone else and where all stand about for a friendly chat 
after the sermon is over. In the city church all feel like strangers. 
No one shakes hands, unless perhaps the preacher hurries to the 
door to greet the visitors or one of the trustees is appointed 
official greeter. 
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These are but homely examples of two kinds of group experi- 
ence, the primary-group and the secondary-group experience, as 
they exist in modern society. Even in rural areas, howcvci', where 
migration is becoming common, neighborhoods break up and 
cause life to lose its intimate character. Nevertheless, rural life 
today best typifies primary-group experience, while urban life, 
especially in the metropolis, best typifies secondary-group ex- 
perience. All of life has some of both kinds of contacts, but 
urbanization has increased man’s secondary-group experience. 

Adult life is, for a great many, spent in secondary groups, 
although every man tries to build around himself a primaj y group 
in whatever situation he is placed. Few feel comfortable except 
when surrounded by a primary group wherein they sense sym- 
pathy and personal interest. There is a great deal of meaning to 
the phrase “feel at home.” 

Hotel dwellers are probably most completely divorced from 
primary groups, A study of people who live in hotels describes 
them as being without the attachments that make men feel at 
home: 


In the metropolitan hotel the guest is only a nunib<;r. His 
mark of identification is a key and his relation to the host is 
completely depersonalized. His status, in so far as he has any, 
is almost entirely a matter of outward appearance and “front.” 
The bellboy and waiter judge a guest largely by the size of tip 
he is likely to yield. Even the barbers look at him in a cold, 
hungry, calculating way. The personal hospitable relation 
between landlord and guest in the inns and taverns of the past 
has been replaced by impersonality and standardized correct- 
ness. The huge hostelries of our great cities have all the com- 
forts and luxxiries that science can devise; but they have lost, 
as have many other institutions, the friendly individuality of 
an earlier day. 

The modern hotel dweller is characteristically detached in 
his interests firom the place in which he sleeps. Although 
physically near the other guests, he is socially distant. He meets 
^ neighbors, perhaps, but does nOt know them. One may be 
ill and die without producing a ripple on the surface of the 
common life. One loses his identity as if a numbered patient in 
a hospital or a criminal in a prison. 

But the human being is like a vine. He is made to have 
attochments and to tie onto things. If the tendrils are broken 
it is a great loss. Hotel dwellers have, to a large extent, broken 
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these attachments, not only to things and to places, but to 
other people. They are free, it is true; but they are often 
restless and unhappy. ^ 


A Picture of Life in a Primary Group 

In the rural area of the days before the automobile, neighbor- 
hoods and groups of relatives often got together for special days 
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“Silk Stockings in the Morning? Imagine!” 

With the weakening of the primary groups society has lost a powerful force in 
social control — gossip, 

and celebrations. The entire group knew each other. They were 
all there from the youngest baby to the oldest grandmother. 
They talked of their common life and problems, the crops, the 
livestock, the children, the weather. All faced the same daily 
routine. All had the same life. If one suffered, all came to 
his assistance. If death visited, all were there to pay their last 

1 Norman S. Haynbr, ^‘Hotcl Life and Personality.” American Jowmal of 
Sociology^ 33:734-795, March, igaS. Appears also in Ernest W. Burgess, Personality 
and the Social Groups pp. 113-1 14. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 19129. 
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respects. Even the smallest incident was the affair of all. If a 
cow broke her leg, or someone butchered, all knew it and each had 
an opinion about it. 

Everyone had a reputation, for his neighbors and nearby rela- 
tives had watched him long enough to know what to expect from 
him. They even knew when he went to the fields in the morning 
and when he returned at night. He was a hustler, or maybe a 
good-for-nothing. Whichever he was, they knew; and because 
they knew, the man saw himself as they knew him. The hustler 
had to be in the field at six on a summer morning. He knew it 
was expected of him. 

And a man’s religion was the neighbors’ business, too. He 
could not be absent from the Sabbath school or from church with- 
out their knowledge and censure. No long Sunday morning 
snooze, if he were to be a righteous man! 

Even the youngster was subservient not only to his parents’ 
watching but also to the aunt’s and uncle’s and neighbors’ watch- 
ing. He might evade the parents and slip out for an April dip in 
the creek, but the chance of his evading all this vigilant group 
was small indeed. And the rod played its part promptly and 
effectively. There were few problems of juvenile delinquency! 

A restrictive life? Yes, very, if one is accustomed to the free- 
dom of secondary groups where he may move about much as he 
will. But it was also a life full of meaning to those who lived it. 
The ties that bound one to it were strong and meaningful. There 
was not the hunger for companionship and love that lonesome 
souls in a world of strangers so often sense. 

The rural world of the pre-automobile and pre-telephone age 
did suffer from isolation, but it was geographical, not social, isola- 
tion. Life was close and intimate. Every man felt that he be- 
longed. Maybe he was only the small-town reprobate, but even 
that reputation brought an assured prestige. 

A city-reared college student visiting a farm home during a 
spring vacation wrote his experience in a term paper. An incident 
he describes illustrates well the meaningful associations of the 
rural neighborhood: 

Near the middle of the week, Adolf Mann phoned to say 
‘ toat he had a sick cow on his hands, and would Stanley come 
down and have a look at her. Adolf met us at the barn door 
^d began immediately to explain in no uncertain language 
his diagnosis of the case. I wondered .at the time why, if he 
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knew what was wrong with her, he had called in Stanley, 
who didn’t know but was inclined to agree with Adolf that it 
was not the ‘"bloat” but some minor ailment. When he sug- 
gested a remedy, Adolf said, “I was thinkin’ that was best, 
too.” I thought in my urban way, “Here is a waste of time.” 
But somehow it wasn’t. They had chatted amiably over un- 
important things, the weather, the farm, the “missus,” the 
kids. I can see now that all Adolf wanted was company. He 
had not seen Stanley, whom he liked, for four months. He 
hadn’t, as city people do, asked for advice merely to hear 
someone agree with him. He wanted to renew an old friend- 
ship. 


Isolation in Secondary Groups 

Human beings arc nowhere so much alone as in the ‘“^crowded 
loneliness of the great cities,’’ comments Joseph F. Newton, rector 
of St. James Church in Philadelphia, after reading thousands of 
letters from readers of his newspaper feature, “Everyday Living.” 

A student of the city has described the psychology of dwellers 
of the rooming-house area of Chicago: 

The rooming-house world is in no sense a social world, a 
set of group relationships through which the person’s wishes 
are realized. In this situation of mobility and anonymity, 
rather, social distances are set up, and the person is isolated. 

His social contacts are more or less completely cut off. His 
wishes are thwarted; he finds in the rooming house neither 
security, response, nor recognition. His physical impulses are 
curbed. He is restless, and he is lonely.^ 

This feeling of being alone is certainly not characteristic of 
all city dwellers and perhaps not even the majority of them. But it 
is a trait of city living, and may be most intense arriong new- 
comers who are suffering from the shock of the transfer from their 
rural primary groups. Urban life, for many, is a life wherein 
there is too much strangeness, a life in which special interests are 
catered to rather than one in which the whole personality is 
drawn into personally satisfying social situations. 

In city life social participation is seldom by families. Almost 
never are the babies and the grandparents present, or even the 
young people and their parents. Social life is for age groups. 

2 ZoRBAUOH, H. W., The Gold Coast, md the Slum, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1929, p. 82. 
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The children, the young people, the young married people, the 
adults, the old people all have their separate gatherings. 

Special Interest Groups Have Replaced Locality Groups 

Beyond the family, the primary-group associations of yester- 
day were in the locality of residence. This was inevitable in a 
world where movement was restricted to the distance a man could 
walk, ride horseback, or drive with horse and buggy. Today 
primary-group associations are based on common interests rather 
than on locality. The young man and woman in the city have 
their close fnends among those with whom they work or have some 
other common interest. Perhaps it is with a group that enjoys the 
same recreational interest or has the same hobbies. Adults, also, 
form their close associations with those of the same church, work, 
or recreational interest rather than with those in the adjoining 
homes or apartments. In rural life, too, the old neighborhoods 
of the horse and buggy period are tending to break down and 
farm people are selecting their intimate friends from among those 
with similar interests. Near towns and cities the neighborhoods 
have broken down most and farmers are increasingly forming 
associations with people in the towns or in distant neighborhoods 
with whom they have something in common. In the far outlying 
hinterland the neighborhood is more nearly intact. In the geo- 
graphically isolated mountain sections, where the automobile has 
not become so common, the great family-neighborhood bonds are 
still strong: kinfolk and neighbors give life its essential meaning, 
not friends, or pals, or companions. 

Individualism Is a Product of Secondary Groups 

Individualism, as we know it today, could never have grown 
in the stable, intimate local groups or in an old-world society. 
It first developed on the frontier where men were separated from 
the restraints of family, neighbors, and relatives. In primary 
groups there are too many curbs on individualism. Innovations 
are smothered by rebuke or withered by scorching gossip. The 
new threatens the routine of life in local cultures and is not 
permitted- But it was not the frontier that brought individualism 
to its flower in America. The frontier was at best a transitory 
stage, and soon was replaced by settled communities which re- 
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instated effective social controls and began the building of a 
regularized life. It was the American city that brought individu- 
alism to its flower. 

Secondary-group life in the city has relieved men from the 
restrictive inhibitions of the intimate group and made it possible 
for individualism to flourish. In an anonymous world a man 
may follow his own inclinations and not be too seriously dis- 
turbed by what his fellows think. Many a rural youth on leaving 
the primary group of his younger days has found liberty in the 
city to ''sow wild oats/’ as the older generation called it. But 
many such youth also found for the first time an opportunity to 
escape the reputation of parents and start life with a clean slate. 

Because secondary-group peoples have less fear of censure 
from their fellows, they are more free to venture on new paths. 
True, some of these paths are forbidden ones, but secondary- 
group dwellers arc also more inventive, more given to develop- 
ing and satisfying their creative interests as they will. 

Character of the Group and the Sense of Security 

One of the most effective primary groups of all history was 
the large family group of rural neighborhoods in agrarian societies. 
This family group often constituted the neighborhood and pro- 
vided continuity of experience in ,the immediate environment 
going back to the great-grandparent generation. Within the 
neighborhood-family system was the body of tradition by which 
the group lived. Respect for the elders and the experience the 
years had taught them was shared by all. The rules by which 
they learned to live were known and usually regarded. Before 
the elders’ hand was relaxed in death, the youth had already 
reached middle age and had children of their own and were in 
their turn the guardians of tradition, having long since passed 
through their youthful period of rebellion. 

This group offered a sense of belonging, of psychological 
security, such as men rarely find in the small family of secondary- 
group society. We make much today of the need of the indi- 
vidual, and especially of the young child, for a sense of security. 
Great families never thought such a sense was necessary, for 
insecurity in the modern meaning of the term was practically 
unknown. Everyone had a sense of belonging. 

It is impossible to illustrate from American society today the 
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depth of the roots of personality in such large family-social sys- 
tems. The nearest approach we have to it is found in the families 
of our mountain regions where a sort of hybrid between the 
ancient familistic and the Western European-American small 
family, sometimes called the “stem” family, exists. Familistic 
patterns prevail in the home-family and neighborhood. There 
are many relatives. Family ties are binding. The authority of 
parents, which is typical of the familistic pattern, prevails in the 
family nest. The birth rate is high, but many children migrate 
from home and become individualistic. One or more of the 
security-loving children remain at home and take over as soon 
as the older generation dies. Children who like the individualism 
offered by urban-industrial society move out and find their chance 
for it in the larger world. Even these children, however, always 
sense the security of being able to return at any . time. Each of 
the children feels a responsibility to return to support the home 
family in case of emergency. 

During the great depression of the 1930’s thousands of mar- 
ried children and their families, who were thrown out of work in 
the industrial centers to which they had gone during World War I 
or the prosperous years of the igao’s, returned home. Out of 
work in the city, they did not stay to accept public assistance 
but went back home where they were welcome, even though the 
home family itself was living in poverty and the cabin walls were 
bulging with overcrowding. Thousands of mountain cabins 
sheltered parepts, grandparents, and grown children with their 
little ones. Schools could not hold all the children, and the land 
could not provide food for all. Public assistance had to be car- 
ried into the mountains and other isolated rural areas which 
were burdened with the cities’ unemployed. In having a home 
to go back to, these members of the large-family p rima ry group 
felt a sense of security that was to them more meaningful than 
economic security as such. 

Nowhere in literature has the longing of a man for the large 
family-neighborhood group been more intensely portrayed than 
^ Thomas Wolfe s novel Tou Ctzn^t Go Home Again. In it one senses 
the longing of a man for acceptance back in the intimate system 
of ^ boyhood, a welcome which was denied him because of his 
realistic portrayal of his family and neighborhood in his earlier 
book Look Hometuardy Angel. 

The person accustomed to the social climate of a secondary 
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group never has an intimate group to go back to outside the 
immediate parental family, and he must seek security in life in- 
surance, fraternal groups, protective legislation, and various psy- 
chological escapes. If he is strong enough, however, he needs no 
one to turn to. He is self-sufficient through long recognition of 
the fact that he is on his own. If severe crisis should overtake 
him, he may break under the strain which a concerned group 
might have helped him carry. 

Problems of Social Control in Primary and Secondary Groups 

In primary groups, as has been implied, the problem of social 
control is not a major one. Children and youth are subservient 
to elders. The ever-present censorship of behavior by adults 
keeps youth in line with the expected patterns of the elders. 
Divergent behavior is squelched before it reaches dangerous 
proportions. 

Intimate rural groups have always surrounded the individual 
from birth to death with an effective system of social restraints 
backed by a system of social control which is for the most part 
unchallenged. Added to this is the homogeneity of the environ- 
ment, the similarity of accepted patterns among all acquaint- 
ances, which tends constantly to reinforce the accepted patterns. 
In primary-group societies the individual has been rooted in an 
environment where he is surrounded by the landmarks of his 
fathers. All experience points toward the acceptance of that 
which has been. 

The individual coming into the community is expected to 
conform, so that no new ideas of conduct are introduced. Seldom 
has this been so well illustrated as in Sinclair Lewis’s handling 
of Carol Kennicott in Main Street She marries Dr. Kennicott 
and comes to Main Street after her upbringing in St. Paul. She 
vigorously attempts to awaken Gopher Prairie from its lethargy, 
but in the end she succumbs to its routine and settles down to 
have a baby. 

Many a youthful ^‘'schoolmarm” from the city has to her dis- 
may learned conformity too late, as she has taken her first job in a 
small community where ideas are standardized. The following 
humorous account illustrates the situation well: 

In June Kitty Smith graduates from the University of 

Michigan, thanks to a generoxis professor who at the last 
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minute concedes her a D-minus in The Psychology and Technic 
of Teaching Spelling. In July, when her true love takes back 
his Sigma Chi pin, she enters her name at a teachers’ agency. 
Early in September she arrives at Caribou, Nebraska, and is 
assigned the fifth grade at the Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
school. 

Two weeks later Kitty spends a hot Sunday morning taking 
a sun bath in a backless bathing suit on the lawn in front of 
her rooming house; before noon on Monday the principal of 
Longfellow school reprimands her for dressing irnmodcistly and 
suggests that she spend her Sunday mornings in church. A 
month later the principal informs her that she may not smoke 
publicly in Caribou. On Armistice Day, pleasantly recalling 
the handsome face of John Strachey who lectured at Mic'.higan 
last year, she refuses to buy a poppy from a buddy; th<^ fervor 
thus reawakened leads her to tell the fifth grade that world 
peace would be wondeiful, information which rc^aches the 
adjutant of the American Legion post through a son who is 
doing badly in arithmetic. The superintendent of the Caribou 
schools now summons Kitty and forbids her to preach com- 
munism; he also instructs her not to wear chiflbn stoc‘.kings 
to school. . . . By February she is nervously awan^ that the 
whole Eastern Star is gossiping about her; whercTore, asked by 
Mrs. Robinson, its corresponding secretary, what kind of party 
she went to in Kearney last week end, she tells Mrs. Robin- 
son that it is none of her . . • business. Six weeks later, just 
as the fires of spring are lighted, the Robinson car stops for gas 
at a combination hot-dog stand and dance hall some miles out 
of town, and it is unquestionably Kitty whom Mrs. Robinson 
sees necking with the Jones boy (from the hardware store) in 
a parked car under the cottonwoods. The superintendent 
has already heard . . . about Kitty’s probable cocktails 
in Kearney. So now he discharges Kitty for immoral be- 
havior. ^ 

In^ secondary groups birds of many feathers flock together 
little fear of punitive measures as long as they keep within 
the limits of the law. For example, Santa Fe, New Mexico, is a 
small city visited by many tourists, a town of transient guests 
bent on recreation and pleasure-seeking. It is a secondary group 
in an extreme sense during the tourist season. Shorts or bath- 
ing suits, cowboy outfits or the finest silks attract no attention. 

5 Bernard DeVoto, “Tyranny at Longfellow School.’* Harper*s Magazine, 
174:221, January, 1937. 
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A middle-aged man who works outside Santa Fe, understand- 
ing the casual nature of all contacts there, told of putting on a 
small cowboy hat, about six inches in diameter, and walking 
about the public square to see if it would attract any attention. 
He reported that no one took the slightest notice. In many towns 
of equal size only a fraternity man during initiation would have 
dared to do such a stunt in pubUc. In most small cities his sanity 
would have been questioned. 

But social control in secondary groups has its serious side. 
While many youth from restricted environments have found the 
freedom they needed to develop themselves and to create, others 
have lost their way by virtue of the fact that there were so few 
social pressures that their liberty became license, their enjoyment 
debauchery. And great cities have not yet learned how to sur- 
round adolescence and youth with protective restraints so that 
delinquency can be restrained and crime controlled. Law is not 
an effective substitute for primary group pressures. We shall 
discuss these questions in later chapters. 

The problem of social control in secondary groups is not, 
however, entirely one of regulating those who grow up in them. 
Primary-group members are susceptible to a primary-group con- 
trol that is adapted to their neighborhood and locality; but as 
they shift by migration to secondary groups, they often find them- 
selves in situations where their own primary-group controls and 
sanctions arc no longer appropriate and certainly no longer in 
effect. They must acquire new definitions of behavior or be con- 
fused. Few primary-group definitions are fully adequate for 
secondary-group situations. 

These facts concerning modern life are significant not merely 
to the happiness of the individual liimself, although it is that phase 
of experience with which we are primarily concerned in this 
immediate discussion. An anonymous secondary-group society 
leaves the individual with so little protection against his own 
weaknesses that social organization itself breaks down further. 
Many individuals weaken morally because of the very lack of 
sociaJ restraints in their environment. 

The strength of any individual is limited. The extent to which 
he can live up to the standards of civilized society depends a great 
deal upon the protective devices that are thrown about him. 
His very isolation may lead him to seek intimacy in situations 
which are taboo in more normal social aggregates. For example, 
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in the world of furnished rooms described by Zorbaugh/ where 
the sense of isolation and detachment is intense, moral fiber 
breaks and youth disregard the traditional standards of monoga- 
mous society. Here in areas in which the whole population 
changes on an average every four months and where half the 
keepers of rooming houses have been in charge of their places 
only six months or less, some 38 per cent of the roomers live as 
couples, but only 60 per cent of these couples are officially mar- 
ried. Many live together for no other reason than that they want 
someone to come home to, someone to whom they can tell 
their day’s experience, and in that way give it meaning to 
themselves. 

The very informality of primary-group controls makes for 
confidence and trust between individuals. At least one knows 
whom to trust in the group. The inexperienced youth oflren 
undergoes a period of disillusionment when he first Icams that the 
priniary-group morality of his home setting is not practiced 
outside and that he has been exploited by a secondary-group 
acquaintance whom, to his dismay, he trusted. 

The problem of primary-group mores in a secondary-group 
world is not one for the individual only but for the group as well. 
F ew of the old codes of morality, honesty, and integrity have been 
reinterpreted to fit secondary-group relations. It is easy to apply 
the golden rule where one knows his neighbors, but less easy to 
apply it in secondary-group situations. The mores of the folk 
culture are often used for the exploitation of those possessed of a 
sunple honesty by those seeking political or economic gain in 
secondary-group situations. There is crying need for the de- 
velopment of a social morality which will motivate men in the 
secondary group to seek the general welfare along with their 
personal gain of prestige, power, or wealth. 

The old adage, “Business is business,” has covered a multi- 
^de of the blackrat sins, viewed by primary-group moral codes. 
The implication is that competitive business practice in the sec- 
ondary group requires a disregard of ethical principles if one 
\mhes to make money. It is reported that Mr. Insull, convicted 
of swmdling stockholders out of millions, stated that his business 
was to make money. Great cities, with their secondary-group 
anonynaity, have been called “an aggregate of self-centered units 


* ^ Burgess, “The Dwellers in Furnished Rooms.” 
p. 100. Umveraty of Chics^o Press, Chicago, 19*6. 
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with no common purpose.’’ “Chicago doesn’t know why it ex- 
ists; it has no soul.” « 

Bernard ^ has cited an example of a Senator being elected to 
office by the contributions of ten businessmen to a corruption 
fund. The Senator later was barred from his seat by action of the 
Senate. During the investigation that led to his disbarment, 
various supporters were called upon to testify as to his character. 
Among these was the Senator’s priest. He testified that the man 
was a model husband and father, the implication being that he 
therefore could not be a bad citizen. Bernard does not question 
the accuracy of the priest’s testimony but he does draw the lesson 
appropriate to many situations in our society where the shift 
from primary to secondary roles is so nearly universal: 

(i) It seems to be quite obvious that being a model hus- 
band and father (that is, perfection in primary-group relation- 
ships) is not the same thing as being a good citizen (perfection 
in derivative-group relationships); and (2) that if such a man 
could nevertheless be an acceptable communicant of his re- 
ligion, this fact seems to be proof positive of the further con- 
tention that such a religion has not evolved morally pari passu 
and in keeping with the ethical demands of our complex de- 
rivative civilization; it has failed to meet the moral demands 
of society made upon it for ethical guidance and control; it 
still lives and teaches on the basis of a primitive tradition and 
philosophy which is not in keeping with the higher ethical 
values and idealism necessary to om: age. And this is true of 
any religion which would dare to shelter and defend any man 
guilty of such serious civic and moral dereliction as was this 
man, regardless of the name of the religion. 

There was also good evidence that this man was a good 
neighbor in the primary attitudinal sense of this term. He 
visited the sick and paid their doctors’ bills and bore the ex- 
penses of funerals for the deceased. He sent fuel to those who 
had not wherewith to heat their habitations; he bought food 
for the hungry; he paid the rent for the unemployed in his 
congressional district; and he whispered in the ear of the judge 
and secured the dismissal of charges of criminal behavior 
against his political supporters. All this he did willingly, even 

® Arthur E. HoCt, “Our Common Perversion.” Christian Century, 52:850, 
June, 1935. 

® L. L. Bernard, ‘‘The Conflict between Primary Group Attitudes and Deriva- 
tive Group Ideals in Modem Society.” American Journal of Sociology, 41: 611-623, 
March, 1936. 
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gladly, and apparently with a genuine feeling of sympathy 
for the unfortunate. Many American politicians and bosses 
are similarly kind-hearted and neighborly. But for each dol- 
lar that he contributed to the relief of the poor by such direct 
neighborly services, he took three or five out ol the public 
treasury by devious and civically questionable measures. Being 
a good neighbor did not make him a good citizen. Yet, the 
masses of his political supporters — the men he had aided 
personally while he robbed them publicly — were strong parti- 
sans of his and condemned his removal from public life. 

In summary, this chapter has stressed the fact that social ex- 
perience has changed considerably as men have come to live in 
larger social aggregates where contacts arc, for the most part, 
casual rather than intimate; in a society of mobility where locality 
no longer binds a man to his long-time acquaintances and rela- 
tives, where a man can shed his past as he loses himself in large 
anonymous groups away from the scrutiny of former neighbors; 
in a society in which one can choose his friends from among those 
he works with or meets outside working hours rather than from 
those born next to him- Increase in problems of social control, 
strain, and psychological insecurity; increased personal risk and 
greater need for legal protection; more complete segmentation of 
life; less complete participation in an intimate group; greater 
anonymity and greater freedom from obligation — these are some 
of the counterparts of secondary-group living. Inherent in them 
are many problems of personal adjustment and of social organiza- 
tion. 


Review 

1. Differentiate between primary and secondary groups. 

2. Discuss mobility as a factor creating secondary group associa- 
tions. 

3. Why is rural life mostly primary association while urban life 
tends to be mostly secondary? 

4. Distinguish between rural and ixrban isolation. 

5. What is the function of special-interest groups in our society? 
Are these groups strictly an urban phenomenon? Explain. 

6. How is individualism* held in check in the primary group? How 
is it fostered in the secondary group? 

7. Compare the sense of security of the person in priihary and in 
secondary groups. 

8- Describe the sexni-familistic system of early American rural life. 
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g. Compare the system of social control m primary and secondary 
groups. 

10. Why is it necessary to acquire new definitions for behavior when 
an individual shifts from primary-group living to secondary-group 
living? From secondary- to primary-group situations? 

1 1 . Gan the moral codes of the primary situation always be used as a 
guide in secondary situations? Explain- 

12. Explain the “"‘sowing of wild oats’* by young people when they 
transfer to secondary groups. 

13. Is the anonymity young people of rural origin acquire in the 
secondary group ever advantageous? Explain. 
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CHAPTER 5 


SECULARIZATION 

The Sacred to Secular Trend 

One need not look back far in the history of the Western 
world to find a time when monarchs were thought to represent 
God on earth, holding their office by “divine right.” Their 
decrees were the will of God for their subjects. Somewhat earlier 
they themselves were worshiped as gods. One can finH this 
philosophy still persisting in parts of the Orient, where rulers are 
not mere men but are representatives of God, or even divine 
themselves. It is a long step from such a philosophy to a society 
founded on the ballot, from the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings to “the century of the common man,” but Western man has 
taken that step. The trend away from a sacred and mystical in- 
terpretation of life toward a secular and rational interpretation is 
known as secularization. 

Secularization as it has developed since the Middle Ages has 
consisted in substituting for supernatural and theological ex- 
planations naturalistic and reasonable ones. This change is one 
of the most profound affecting mankind and forms the basis of 
modern democratic government and of our scientific-techno- 
logical age. In a society based on the divine right of kings there 
could be no genuinely democratic government in the modern 
sense. Democracy is buUt on the idea that the individual has 
a right to judge political issues for himself. Every man has equal 
authority except certain ones who may be selected by the ballot to 
exercise authority for the rest. Such special authority remains 
only as long as the people wish to retain their rulers in power. 

Other institutions besides government have taken on a secular 
character. The school, in fact the fenfire educational process, 
was once dominated by the church. Now, grade and high school 
education is primarily a function of the state, supported by 
taxation rather than by gifis and charity. In the college field, 
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many of the great institutions that were once sponsored by the 
church — Chicago, Yale, Southern California, Harvard, and 
many others — have become highly secular, depending on endow- 
ments provided by wealthy friends rather than upon church 
gifts; and distinctly denominational colleges claim each year a 
decreasing proportion of the total college population. 

The aim of education shows a corresponding change. Its pur- 
pose today is not to train men to perpetuate the faith; it is to 
train for democratic citizenship and for economic competence — 
aims entirely secular. So generally is the secular purpose of ed- 
ucation recognized that the protest so often raised a generation 
or two ago — that state universities were centers of skepticism, 
atheism, and heathenism — is seldom heard in this generation. 
Even church colleges, in order to meet secular accreditation 
requirements, have felt considerable pressure to relax their insist- 
ence upon religious conformity in their teachers. 

Marriage is another institution which shows marked seculari- 
zation. Rather than being considered a church sacrament it is 
with increasing frequency considered a purely civil affair. A 
marriage ceremony performed by a civil officer is as acceptable 
as one performed by a minister or priest. The family as such has 
lost most of its sacred characteriUtics. The father is no longer 
priest of the household, presiding over its religious worship. 
Vastly fewer families than formerly observe the ceremony of fam- 
ily prayers or even grace at meals. The average workman, if he 
thinks of the matter at all, is more likely to give credit for his 
food to his own skill and training, or to general economic con- 
siderations, or even to his labor union. 

Morality too has become secularized to a considerable degree. 
Morals are considered not as absolute and final, eternally bind- 
ing and unchangeable, but as man-made, as variable from com- 
munity to community and from group to group, and to a great 
extent as having no real relationship to human goodness or sur- 
vival. The real test of morality has come to be a secular one — 
not whether an action is right by some sacred principle or tra- 
dition, but whether it contributes to the social good. 

Even religion is to an increasing degree measuring itself by 
secular standards. The building of a sense of social obligation, 
of social justice, of civic righteousness, is considered by msmy 
religious groups more important than preparing man for a 
heavenly paradise. Education rather than conversion, training in 
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righteousness rather than redemption, is the emphasis of modern 
religion. The religious crusade of earlier generations is repre- 
sented in our society only by the activities of certain revivalistic 
denominations which include a decreasing minority of the pop- 
ulation. It is doubtful whether a political leader of William 
Jennings Bryan’s stature could now be found to make a public 
defense of a literal, fundamentalist interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, as Bryan did in the famous Scopes trial of 1925. Much 
more than in the past do church leaders recognize and insist 
upon the religious aspects of scientific thought and the sup- 
port science can give to development of character. This is not 
to minimize the importance of institutional religion, nor to dis- 
count the supreme value of individual beliefs. It is simply to 
point out a trend of modern life which can readily be verified by 
any careful observer. 

For religious charity, which emphasized the blessings to the 
giver, has been substituted state-supported social work and state- 
financed social security. The whole system of charity has been 
secularized in the process of transformation so that it -is no longer 
charity. In urban industrial society, an allowance for the old is 
not a gift of charity but a pension. An allowance for the unem- 
ployed wage worker and her orphaned children, for the crippled 
child, or for the blind is not charity; it is a debt which a demo- 
cratic people owes to the less favored of its members and which 
it pays by taxing those who can afford to help. This same philos- 
ophy of obligation covers care of the feebleminded, the insane, 
and those afflicted with certain other forms of sickness, and it 
will some day no doubt include sufferers from aU forms of illness 
and disease. The tithe to the church has been replaced by the 
income tax; to a considerable extent the latter serves the same 
function as the former once did. 

Advantages of Secular over Sacred Culture 

A “sacred” culture, as opposed to a secular one, is stable ahd 
relatively unchanging. It deals with what it believes to be abso- 
lutes. The guideposts are traditions, not ideals. The aim of life 
is to relive traditions, not to reach for ideals and goals previously 
unattained by man. In it there is no philosophy of experimenta- 
tion, of invention and progress, no challenge to bigger and better 
things. In a sacred culture, yesterday is more important than 
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today; in a secular culture, tomorrow is more promising than 
today. 

Psychologically, sacred culture leaves little room for initiative, 
individualism, or the rights of man. Authority is unchallenged be- 
cause it is of God and not of man. Initiative is stifled because 
man is not regarded as the master of his fate and the creator of his 
destiny; he lives by prayers and penance, by humiliation and self- 
abnegation, by bowing humbly to that which must be. The 
rights of man are not an important consideration in cultures 
where the will of the gods is the first consideration. 

By contrast, secular culture liberates man psychologically. 
It stimulates initiative by saying that change is inevitable, that 
by consciously directing the forces of change man can achieve 
progress. It is inventive and inclined toward experimentation. 
Its members believe that man has made what we have in the way 
of improvements and that man can make still greater improve- 
ments. Tomorrow's model is grafted onto today’s design; to- 
day’s design is clearly superior to that of yesterday. Viewing 
social regulations and law as of man’s making too, secular society 
holds that human relations may be improved by human tinkering 
with the machinery of government, and that a more equitable 
and harmonious society may thus be built, 

Americans, particularly American youth, marvel at the Hindu 
who stands by while sacred cows wander through marketplace 
and garden consuming food so badly needed by the hungry 
masses, or who will let the poisonous cobra go unharmed after 
sinking its fangs into human flesh. We can hardly understand 
a sacred culture where individualism, human rights, initiative, 
self-determination, inventiveness, and change seem to have no 
pla5:e. We are mystified by men who make penitence a profes- 
sion, lying on beds of spikes, sitting on top of a post, or holding 
an arm upright until it stiffens and grows in that position. We 
cannot understand the passive submission of millions to poverty 
and perpetual hunger, to a high birth rate and an alarming death 
rate, to famine and want. We cannot, in fact, grasp the signifi- 
cance of a culture which is essentially sacred in its orientation, 
because we grow up to accept the psychological values of our 
secular culture, one of the most secular cultures the world has 
ever developed. 

Basic in sacred culture is the belief that the universe is static, 
and that all of nature is fixed by creation. The physical and 
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natural sciences, such as they arc, merely study and classify this 
static universe. Secular culture, on the other hand, recognizes 
nothing in the universe as fixed. It was with the development of 
the naturalistic, evolutionary view that natural science in the mod- 
ern sense was born. Science now faced the problem of explaining 
not only beginnings but change and development as well. Rather 
than dealing with a fixed universe, it was compelled to deal with 
one that is ever changing and developing yet subject to natural 
law. When it was realized that man himself is a part of nature, 
the foundations for modern psychology and sociology were laid. 
Man’s behavior was seen as susceptible of study and analysis. 
Instinct replaced the older concept of Adamic nature; instinc- 
tive drives, the notion of Satanic leadings and divine inspiration 
as motivating forces in conduct. Later the notion of instinct was 
replaced by the idea of conditioning, and related concepts were 
employed to explain the elemental steps in learning. Secular 
society thus believes in change. It believes in initiative. It wor- 
ships individualism. Conformity is expected only to the extent 
that it is required for group living. 

Thus in secular society, no institution survives for its own sake. 
Is the family good? Then let it serve the happiness of the indi- 
vidual, not merely replace population to assure national survival. 
Is religion good? Then let it make men who are more fit to live 
with their fellows, who understand and practice tolerance and 
good will, who arc . eager to express their faith through good 
deeds. Is government good? Then let its only test be its power 
to help men live together in harmony and peace, to provide 
services and guarantee the rights of man; not obedience to law, 
respect for rulers, or loyalty to symbols of nationhood. Are the 
institutions of property good? Then let them be used not to 
protect the wealth of the few but to assure the livelihood of the 
many. Is education good? Then let it be the possession of all, 
not the privilege of the few who may use it to gain power over 
the ignorant and exploit their superstitions or fears. 

Secular society is, then, dynamic psychologically. It makes 
an aggressive, extroverted attack on the natural environment 
and on the traditional culture as well. It casts aside the intro- 
verted, passive psychology of the sacred culture. It looks for- 
ward rather than backward; it is interested in the here and 
now rather than in otherworldly considerations. 

The implications of these profound differences in the two 
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forms of culture are obvious. Without understanding^ that 
modern society in the Western world, and in urban America in 
particular, is dominantly secular, one cannot begin to under- 
stand the forces that control modern life and form the individual- 
istic personality. At many points throughout this book there will 
be occasion to refer to the process of secularization and to il- 
lustrate it more particularly. 

The Effects of Secularization on Personality 

One of the most penetrating studies of secularization as it 
affects personality is that of Bccker,i who develops his analysis 
by contrasting sacred and secular in their extreme manifestations. 
On the one hand the sacred society has its roots in an isolated, 
essentially rural, and primary-group society wherein gossip is 
the main force for social control and economic self-sufficiency is 
characteristic. At the other extreme, the secular society is “ac- 
cessible,” that is, it has numerous contacts; in the modern 
metropoUtan community, all relationships are treated as means 
to an end; happiness is the goal of life; the egoistic interests of 
the individual are dominant; there is a maximum of individua- 
tion, rationalism, and criticism, a minimum of gossip and other 
informal means of social control; rationalism and naturalism 
have prestige; science is given full range. 

Becker analyzes the transition from one to the other primarily 
in terms of population movement or dispersion. He relates per- 
sonality adjustments to this sliift of the sacred personality to the 
secular culture or of the secular personality to the sacred culture. 
The person molded by the sacred culture, who finds himself in 
a secular culture, he describes as a “sacred stranger.” This per- 
son has been molded for the concrete personal experience of 
the local primary group and his character formation has been 
built around the traditions and mores of this group; but he finds 
himself in the highly individualized metropolitan atmosphere. 
The “secular stranger,” on the other hand, is a person who is 
molded for the individualistic atmosphere of the metropolis and 
later transfers to the sacred restrictions of the local rural group. 

In modem society, Becker believes, personality adjustment is 
related more specifically to the transfer of the rural sacred per- 

1 Howam) BECiKER, “The Process of Secularization.” Sodohgieal Revuw, 34:138- 
154; 226-386, 1932, 
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sonality to the metropolitan secular society. This situation was 
produced by the Industrial Revolution with its consequent de- 
velopment of metropolitan economy and of rural-urban migration. 

He describes four types of personal disorganization that are a 
natural consequence of the transfer to secular society: (i) the 
demoralized man, (2) the marginal man, (3) the segmental man, 
and (4) the liberated man. The demoralized man is the one in 
process of differentiation and individuation as a result of transfer 
to secular society. The marginal man is the one who strives 
desperately to bridge the two cultural situations, clinging to 
parts of both. The segmental man is one who tries to find ex- 
pression in erratic gestures and dissipations that involve only a 
phase of his personality. Such a person may become artistically 
creative. 

The liberated man is one who, because of the freedom of secular 
culture, develops a personality of great originality and energy. 
This energy is channeled in a life organization which finds ex- 
pression in the norms of the secular society. Such individuals 
have been able to cling to enough of the core-character attitudes 
of isolated sacred culture acquired in the primary group to become 
functional members of secular society. Often the new personality 
is organized about the work drive. 

In discussing the secularization of personality as affected by 
migration, Becker outlines certain factors considered especially 
deterministic of the rate at which secularization takes place: 
(i) the degree of maturity of the individual; (2) his tempera- 
mental character; (3) the degree of isolation from his own people; 
(4) the degree of disorganization of his native community after 
his departure; (5) the death of his parents. 

Secularization is not a cure for the individual’s problem. He 
must as a stranger in the new situation either find a new life or- 
ganization adequate to meet his needs or suffer tensions and 
unrest. His new personality organization may be more complex 
or he may in the end regress to a simpler level. 

Problems of our Secular Society 

In the transfer to secular society our generation has been con- 
fironted with many problems arising from maladjustments in 
social institutions and stresses to individual personality. This 
situation is a natural one so long as the transition is incomplete. 
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It must be remembered that social institutions still retain a great 
deal of the traditionally sacred even though they serve man in a 
secular age, and numerous individuals are still trained to regard 
many aspects of life as sacred, only to learn later that outside the 
family-neighborhood group of childhood these are regarded as 
entirely secular. 

Our culture, in other words, is disorganized, and from this 
fact arise most of our personality problems. The sensitive indi- 
vidual is torn between the alternatives of two culture patterns and 
tries to reconcile irreconcilable elements. Pie has little chance 
to attain personal integration, which stems in large part from the 
integration of the culture pattern. 

A common example of such problems is found in the field ol' 
religion. Many a high school and college student of the past and 
even of the present generation has sensed the conflict between 
his basic religious training and the secular emphasis ol' science 
in the classroom. This is the stress so clearly described by Walter 
Lippmann in his Preface to Morals. That book considers modern 
man, who has achieved remarkable freedom from religious and 
moral taboos but who in doing so has lost his faith not only in 
the traditions but in life objectives. His defiance of the funda- 
mentalist code and his atheistic tendencies have brought him no 
peace of mind. Lacking moral authority the man is coerced by 
the opinions, fads, and fashions of the moment. Without land- 
marks by which to guide his conscience, he fears losing his way. 
In cutting loose from his old faith he has suffered disillusionment, 
cynicism, and a degree of personal disorganization. Although he 
often found the compulsion of the old order galling, he neverthe- 
less accepted it because it represented the beneficent decrees of a 
higher, divine power; in the new order he sees that compulsion 
is still necessary for survival but he resents it even more because 
it is a compulsion of the group. And, finally, he fails to regain in 
any purely secular social crusade that dynamic urge for service 
that is inspired by a vital religion. 

The problems arising from maladjustment in social institu- 
tions are equally serious. The shift in emphasis of government 
from sacred to secular has not made it easy to retain respect for 
government. It has become a purely human affair rather than 
a s^tem based on the idea of divine right. Many Western so- 
cieties have missed the strong hand of divinity and have been 
shaken by riot, revolution, and gangsterism. In the shift of mar- 
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riage from a sacramental to a civil basis a great deal of seriousness 
of purpose and stability of intention has been lost. We talk of 
gin-marriages and have an increasing proportion of annulments — 
things which do not happen in a sacred culture where marriage 
is a sacrament. In a case of the family^ which is coming more 
and more to be an expression of romantic love and a desire for 
individual happiness, the very nature of the foundations threatens 
stability. Motives and goals are different from those in sacred 
culture where the family is a religious unit, a property unit, 
existing for posterity, not for the happiness and satisfaction of 
man and wife. What place did the Mosaic law make for sexual 
or psychological incompatibility, mental cruelty or nonsupport? 
Finally there is the greatest problem of all: can individualism 
be trusted with racial survival, can a nation with education and 
birth control made universal replace itself in numbers and sur- 
vive, will science in a purely secular world lead to survival or to 
total destruction? We hear threats of the latter unless the latest 
weapons of war are harnessed by religious and ethical considera- 
tions, or unless man becomes peace-loving in sheer self-defense. 

The defender of secular society will say that all these personal 
and social problems are the stresses of transition, that one who is 
from the beginning motivated by secular values and purely social 
goals will find them as effective motivations as the sacred values 
and goals of our ancestors were. Secularization, while it destroys 
the force of traditional morality and thereby weakens the moral 
structure of a society, at the same time makes possible a new and 
broader secondary-group morality based on man’s obligation to 
man in the broader generic sense. It does not always foUow, 
however, that the new morality develops immediately upon the 
overthrow of sacred stereotypes. This is the point where the 
social scientist faces a vital challenge in modern society. 

We shall better understand the stress a secular age places 
upon personality and upon social institutions as we pursue this 
study further. 


Review 

1 . What is ® ‘secularization” ? How has it developed? 

2. What changes have been made in the field of education as an 

outgrowth of secular influences? In the family? , 

3. Describe modern religion under the influence of secularization; 
moral philosophy; charity. 
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4. Contrast sacred and secular cultures with regard to rate of change. 

5! What part does science play in sacred civilization? What part 
does it play in secular culture? 

6. Why is the sacred culture so restrictive of individual initiative? 

7. Contrast the values of sacred and secular cultures. 

8. Wh.at factors are important to the secularization of personality 
as it is affected by migration? 

9. Discuss the problem of personality integration created by secular 
culture. 

10. What has been lost in the shift from sacred to secular culture? 
What has been gained? 
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PERSONAL adjustments TO A COMPLEX 

SOCIETY 
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Grand Cmdu Dam, United States Bureau of Reclamation 

That the Structure of Personality Could Be as Well Designed 
and as Perfectly Built! 



PART II 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENTS TO 

A COMPLEX SOCIETY 

Folk thinking dominates the field of personality maladjust- 
ment and makes difficult the acceptance of scientific thinking 
and practice. Deep-seated customs and folklore are the bulwark 
of zones in which explanation is based on myth rather than on 
science. In time science overthrows the conceptions of folklore* 
Since the origin of the germ theory it has done so in the field of 
physical disease and has set aside for the most part folk practice 
in medicine. This is not yet the case, however, with mental 
disease — still called insanity — psychoneurosis, and other such 
phenomena which carry a superstitious significance rooted in 
demon-possession and other fears deeply embedded in tradition. 

Society has come a long way from thinking that the insane 
are possessed of devils and from using the feebleminded as court 
jesters and professional fools; but the greatest obstacle the men- 
tally diseased face yet is rejection by a public which looks upon 
their condition with suspicion and fear. 

War has been a major factor in combating the older folklore. 
War, by the strain it places upon the person, causes many who 
were previously in normal health to break. Battle fatigue, to 
the degree of mental abnormality, has become so common in 
modern mechanized warfare that the cure of it has been placed 
in the field of scientific treatment. But even this approach has 
not fully allayed public superstition regarding it. So far as public 
tolerance is concerned, it is better to lose a leg and have some 
physical damage to show for one’s injuries than to come out of 
the army with a psychoneurotic classification. 

This is tragedy in an age when many of the most intelligent 
and sensitive break first under the nervous strain of battle, and 
when, but for these attitudes in the social group, rehabilitation 
would be easy. One of the most serious aspects of such group 
attitudes is that the affected individual holds them himself and 
stands self-condemned. 
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So it is with most of the other problems discussed in this book. 
Racial questions, delinquency, crime, and the handling of the 
stranger are still too much in the lealm of folk attitudes, too little 
in the field of rational social policy. Improvement is difficult 
since so many consider folk practices adequate. 

Take the field of delinquency and crime. It is known that 
the most vicious of men are made so by experience, not by breed- 
ing. Men learn these patterns in the same way as they learn 
religious and civic duty. The more personal crimes and vices 
are, with few exceptions, matters of cultivated personal appetites 
and habits; the more elaborate criminal activities partake of the 
nature of social institutions — the racket, for e.xample. The 
major cost of modern crime is chargeable to tliosc who make of 
it a highly skilled, even if not a highly refined, profession. 

No one who understands the moving forces in American social 
life has the audacity to attribute criminality to the ape-likeness 
of an unlucky few born to deviltry, or juvenile delinquency to 
Adamic nature. By the same token, informed men no longer 
believe in propitiation, or that delinquency and crime arc cured 
by torture, isolation, or other forms of punishment, any more 
than intelligent physicians think sickness is cured by bleeding. 

Yet ^a punitive rather than a preventive and corrective justice 
s till dominates our courts and the folklore of criminal administra- 
tion. The idea that every person is responsible for all his acts 
by a rational freedom of choice dies hard even in an age when 
notions of social causation are accepted. As a consequence the 
general tenor of the folkways is to demand that the guilty suffer 
in proportion to the seriousness of their crime. 



CHAPTER 6 


PERSONALITT IN A 

TRANSITIONAL SOCIETY 

Personality in a Transitional Age 

Personality can be built for stability or for change. If it is 
built for a stable environment, change is painful; if for a chang- 
ing environment, stability is boring. There are farmers who feel 
comfortable only when dressed in their familiar loose-fitting blue 
denim overalls; there are princes and motion picture actors who 
boast wardi'obcs of hundreds of suits of clothes and who never 
wear the same necktie twice. 

The many-segmented personality that functions efficiently in 
many different situations is the product of a culture which is rich 
in providing a variety of alternatives and of a group experience 
which grants freedom to exercise initiative and ingenuity in rela- 
tion to those alternatives. 

There was a time when personality was considered primarily 
a product of heredity. It was thought man was born with most 
of the social characteristics manifest in adulthood. Not aU these 
traits were fully developed but the instinctive basis was there to 
assure proper growth. Nowadays we hold that personality is 
more than looks and glands, hereditary makeup and predisposi- 
tions; an accumulation of experiences and attitudes determines 
its functioning in new situations quite as much as, if not more than, 
hereditary factors as such. Personality is formed to a large extent, 
by the influences that surround it fi:om birth until death. Biology 
provides only the raw material. 

Personality Defined 

Personality, from the point of view of sociology , is the tota,lity 
of the individual in His physical, ment^, and emotional organiza- 
tion as he is oriented for social participation. It is the product, 
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first, of organic heritage, that is, native physical, mental, and emo- 
tional capacities, and, second, of habits, attitudes, and behavior- 
organization as developed by the interplay of the individual with 
his environment, that is, the natural, social, aird cultural worlds 
in which it functions. 

On the side of biolo^cal heritage, personalities vary widely. 
Individual variations growing from native endowment arc called 
individual differences. This term in its broadest sense refers to the 
infinite variety of physical, 'mental, and emotional characteristics 
which separate each person from every other in terms of physical 
appearance, behavior tendencies, and emotional tone. Dif- 
ferences in physical and mental capacities arc so well established 
that they need not be discussed. Emotional and energy patterns 
are not so well understood. They are related to glandular char- 
acteristics and other factors that arc closely identified with the 
functioning of the animal mechanism itself and that, because of 
their direct bearing on the energy-output and force of the indi- 
vidual, are as important in his life organization as his looks and 
state of health. 

Numerous attempts have been made from the days of the 
early Greeks to the present to describe the drive and tone of the 
individual in terms of some simple classification. No one such 
classification is adequate, but a number of them are suggestive 
of the range of individual difference in terms of energy output 
and body tone. 

A recent classification — which may be inadequate but is 
nonetheless highly descriptive — is that of Plant. 1 It describes 
factors which he believes from clinical observations to be fairly 
permanently established in the life organization of the individual 
by native endowment or by early experience. 

He believes that all individuals differ in alertness. Some are 
stolid in their responses to life, being unconscious of many of the 
social forces about them. At the opposite extreme are persons 
of the weathervane type who are constantly responding to every 
influence in the environment. The former type is unexcitable 
and plods faithfully on his way. The other is excitable, wanting 
to take pait in everything that goes on. The fable of the tortoise 
and the h^e describes both extremes well. Few individuals 
represent either ectreme; all vary in degree of alertness. 

Perstmalitf and the Cidiure Pattern. The Commonwealth Fund, 

New York, 1937, 
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A second basic trait is complexity. At the one extreme are the 
single-minded persons who take themselves very seriously and 
have narrow channels of interests. In contrast are those whose 
personalities are made up of a great many elements. The com- 
plex individual can shift from one type of interest to another, and 
in this shifting can view his previous roles more or less objectively. 
The single-minded can never stand off and laugh at himself as 
the complex person can. Great leaders in the political world, 
like the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, are examples of complex 
individuals able to fit into many situations. Great research men 
and artists arc often of the single-minded type who pour much 
of their effort into one line of creative action. 

A third trait is pliability. By this Plant refers to the tendency 
to do things according to habit. Some become so established 
in habits that they can scarcely adjust to new situations. They 
are not pliable. We often call them “bull-headed” because they 
arc not adaptable. They cling to a purpose, rarely swerving 
regardless of what happens. They have great determination. 
At the other extreme is the person who shifts readily in response 
to many situations. The one type we call strong-willed, the other 
weak-willed. 

A fourth basic trait is temperament. Temperament refers to 
tendencies toward introversion or extroversion. Introverted in- 
dividuals tend to live within themselves and let the world go by. 
The extroverts aggressively attack the environment and partici- 
pate extensively in social experience. In between are the great 
masses of ambiverts. 

The fifth basic trait is cadence. By cadence Plant means the 
speed with which an individual works his way through to a goal 
in new situations. Some individuals always stumble through life 
in the rear of every venture they undertake, always making other 
people wait; at the other extreme are those who run and skip 
their way, keep appointments ahead of time, and always seem a 
little ahead of the game. 

Personality Integration and the Situation 

More important than the field of individual differences for 
sociological analysis is that great field of personality formation 
which relates to integration. By personality integration we mean 
simply the internal consistency of the individual as viewed by 
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himself. It involves primarily an individual’s sense of being a 
unit. Lacking this sense, he feels within himself the strain and 
division which lead to the emotional tensions of anxiety and con- 
flict. In its mild form, disorganization — the opposite of in- 
tegration — expresses itself in mental conflicts centering about 
problems of choice. In its extreme form, it expresses itself in a 
complete spreading apart of the segments of the individual’s self to 
the point where he no longer is a functional part of social situa- 
tions. This extreme we call mental disease or insanity. 

Although integration is considered a desirable goal, the com- 
pletely integrated individual is probably rare. The degree of 
integration sought by society is one which permits the individual 
to function usefully and with a reasonable degree of personal 
happiness. While it is related to individual diflcrences as de- 
scribed above, it is, for those persons endowed by heredity with 
normal physical, mental, and emotional traits, even more a 
function of external conditions, that is, of relationships to things, 
persons, and situations. In other words the personality becomes 
built into and molded by the natural setting, by the social inter- 
action of the group, and by native culture. The developed 
personality is integrated in terms of the roles it play.s, the 
social relations of day-to-day experience, the social responses 
of others, the experiences of acceptance or rejection by other per- 
sons, common and familiar cultural traits, common customs, 
common situations such as the locality, the job, and family re- 
lationship. 

In a complex society personality integration must be judged, 
with the exception of those cases in which native endowment in 
the physical, mental, or emotional sense is clearly deficient, by 
the effectiveness and nature of these external relationships. 
Furthermore, it is not only the person’s actual place in commu- 
nity and society that is important to his sense of personal integra- 
tion, but also his conception of his roles. One must seek to 
understand personality problems not simply or even primarily 
in terms of individual differences as produced by heredity, but 
in terms of external experience as it affects the intemal sense of 
unity which the person possesses. This is the point of departure 
in most current psychoanalytical approaches; it has 'largely re- 
placed the original concept of conflicts as due to a clash of organic 
drives (especially the sex drive) jitid social expectations. It has 
never been more neatly described than by Cooley’s famous phrase 
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“looking-glass self” 2 which implies that the individuars concep- 
tion of liimsclf, his own internal consistency, is a direct reflection 
of the attitudes of his group which show him his place in the 
social structure. 


The Driving Force of Personality 

Personality is always invested with a greater or lesser degree 
of driving force, a striving for realization. This struggle for self- 
expression is, after the first few months of age, a mixture of innate 
drive and social motivation. Whatever its source, the organiza- 
tion of the person is determined to a large extent by the degree 
and character of realization, 

W. I. Thomas in his famous study, The Unadjusted Girl,^ 
analyzed this striving as consisting of four basic wishes oriented 
toward social objectives: the desire for (i) new experiences, 
(2) security, (3) response, and (4) recognition. Under the first 
wish, desire for new experiences, he describes the interest of the 
individual in trying out the new. Every environment, especially 
for the child, adolescent, and youth, presents a great deal that 
is novel, and every individual obtains some thrill from experi- 
menting with the new, even though he sometimes fears elements 
of it. In the desire for security Thomas recognizes the longing 
of the individual for roots in a familiar world of attachments to 
persons, places, and things that he can depend upon. This 
need is now recognized by child psychologists and students of 
personality as fundamental. Only as a person has this sense of 
belonging, does he feel secure within himself. The third striving, 
for response, involves primarily the desire of the individual for 
love and affection. Finally, that for recognition describes the 
whole field of personal endeavor that relates to status seeking 
and status maintenance in one’s group. Every individual must 
stand for something to others and mean something to others in 
order to have self-respect and a consciousness that life has signifi- 
cance. 

t 

^ Charles H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (revised edition), 
Chapter 5, Charles Scribner^s Sons, New York, 1922. 

3 W. I. Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl, Chapter i. little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, 1923. That Thomas was writing in a day when the instinct concept was 
accepted and that he was probably thinking in such terms, is not important here. 
Interpreted in the light of current psychological and sociological concepts, his ideas 
arc highly useful 
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Adler’s emphasis on the theory that abnormal drives of men 
grow out of organ inferiority — popularized in his universally 
known concept, inferiority complex — capitalizes on this basic 
fact of human experience. Although the sociologist docs not ac- 
cept organ inferiority as the basic cause, he finds the concept 
meaningful. Inferiority complex is nothing more than a constella- 
tion of emotionally charged ideas centering about a feeling of 
social inadequacy that may result from organic defects but quite 
as readily from other unfavorable social comparisons. By con- 
tact with his fellows in numerous situations, the individual comes 
to feel that he does not measure up in some respect tliat is vital 
to his status. In a competitive society a failure to measure up in 
a vital status-gaining element of personality causes a feeling of 
inferiority. With some this core of inadequacy becomes a major 
factor in personal organization. It may lead to defeat; but, as 
Adler showed, it often leads to compensation, that is, to a focus- 
ing of energy in an attempt to overcome the weakness itself or to 
gain recognition through a substitute achievement. 

In the highly competitive social order of the United States, it 
is an exceptional young person indeed who docs not suffer with 
greater or less intensity from an inferiority complex. As young 
people extend their experience beyond the primary group and try 
out^ew activities, they are certain to compare themselves un- 
favorably with others in many situations. Inferiority feelings are 
the natural result. In the autobiographies of college students one 
more often finds commenti about feelings of inferiority during 
high school and the early years of college than about any other 
aspect of personal-social adjustment. With maturity the person 
narrows down his range of interests and contacts, confining himself 
to activities and associations in which he has proved efficient or 
successful. Self-confidence replaces fear. Thus most individuals 
with maturity lose their inferiority feelings or at least temper them 
to the point where they are not decisive factors in behavior. 

Those who cannot shed inferiority feelings may be victimized 
by them, resorting to social isolation or hermitage, the escape of 
drink or drugs, hysterical illness and malingering, or make other 
evasive adjustments to life. 

This ^cussion has implied that motivation is something more 
than an individual’s own personal desires, aptitudes, and inclina- 
tions. The social group and the culture of a time and place de- 
termine the kind of influences that will set the goal of his striving 
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for accomplishment. In our society^ where wealth and success 
are emulated, where competition and struggle for position and 
power are sanctioned, individuals drive themselves almost beyond 
endurance to achieve these goals. In Hindu society, where the 
great man is he who can renounce all worldly ambitions, live 
meagerly, and by so doing grasp the infinite, men torture them- 
selves to lay hold on unseen powers. Innate drives clearly be- 
come reinforced by external values and oriented about socially 
appraised objectives. 


Personality Strain in a. Complex Culture 

Human personality always develops within the framework of 
a given culture or civilization. Civilizations differ tremendously 
in the degree to wliich they permit variations in the human per- 
sonality. In some the patterns of life are narrowly restricted, in 
others there are many. As we have just noted, the ideals of good- 
ness which predominate in one culture may call for worldly re- 
nunciation, isolation, and meditation on the part of those who 
would develop the saintly personality. In other cultures saint- 
hood may call for the broadest kind of social usefulness, the most 
extensive social participation, an emphasis not primarily on wor- 
ship and meditation but upon creative social action in the interest 
of human uplift and improvement. In one culture political pat- 
terns are ready cut, there is little choice as to who will govern, 
government is fixed and prepared for the individual before he 
comes on the scene. In other cultures, political decision is 
everybody's right; the individual develops broad interests in 
civic affairs, understands several patterns of political philosophy, 
participates in political behaVior on a voluntairy basis, and is a 
good citizen only if he is informed on political issues. 

In some instances, personality is formed to fit a narrow group 
which has a unique culture of its own. Compared to this in- 
group, the out-group has a culture which is in conflict, one with 
which the in-group must forever be at war. The Old Testament 
Jew is a good example of a people with a strong in-group cxilture 
at conflict with an out-group, the Gentiles, whose culture was 
discounted and whose people were to be avoided.* Another 
example is the Amana Society of Iowa, which until recent 
years had a unique culture of this sort. It was a commumstic 
order dominated by the lule of elders. Personality was built 
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about such symbols as modesty of dress, respect for elders, fre- 
quent worship, equal sharing of all goods, a common life, and 
meals at the common table. Witliin this culture the shaping of 
personality was markedly different from that of the out-group. 
When, however, £he automobile came and a modern highway was 
cut through the colony, the traditions and customs which had 
for two centuries, in Europe first and then in America, provided 
the personality patterns for Amana youth, dissolved under the 
influence of contact with the out-group. The break came in the 
late twenties when the girls began to bob their hair, substitute 
shorter and tighter skirts for the full long garments of their ances- 
tors, cast aside black cotton hose for sheer stockings, and replace 
“thee and thou” with the American vernacular and colorful 
slang. This was followed in 1932 by the reorganization of the 
colony as a capitalistic corporation. 

We infer from this discussion that personality integration is 
related to the integration of the culture in which the individual 
fives. In a unified culture, one in which all social definitions — 
family, neighborhood, and community — arc uniform, personality 
conflict is reduced to the minimum. Some individuals, it is 
true, will And themselves frustrated by the bare lack of variety 
in the culture, but for the most part people who have no choice 
of alternatives are content and, without effort, achieve integration 
and harmony within their personalities. 

By contrast, in a culture which is very complex and in which 
there are many patterns from which the individual must choose, 
integration of personality becomes something more deliberate 
and more conscious. Where there are many choices to be made, 
the individual finds unity in his personality only as he is able to 
build his life organization about certain chosen objectives or 
larger cultural values of his time. In contemporary America, 
for example, a youth must choose between “Honesty is the best 
policy” and “Business is business”; a girl must decide for herself 
whether she will assume all male prerogatives, or cling to some 
uniquely feminine gosils for behavior. 

The wide diversity of life patterns in American culture is re- 
sponsible for a great deal of personality conflict and disorganiza- 
tion. The neurotic penonality is common; that is, from the 
social standpoint, a personality which has not clearly defined its 
goals ^d been able to select in harmony with them to the extent 
of achieving xmity and integration. The individual exhausts him- 
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self in an endless attempt to work out solutions to the simplest 
of problems. 

To be organized effectively and intelligently, personality must 
be built around certain values which the individual selects from 
among a great many that predominate in the culture pattern 
of a highly advanced society. These values will determine for 
him the goals toward which he applies his energies. They will 
offer a standard by which he selects the kind of activities to which 
he will devote himself. The selection of goals will also help him 
in choosing the kind of associations and associates who will con- 
tribute to these ends. 

Personality and Social Roles in a World of Secondary Groups 

In an extremely complex culture no individual can partici- 
pate fully in the total life of his time. He must learn to participate* 
selectively, to unify his energies in the direction of certain goals, 
and to pursue them with determination, leaving for others who 
have chosen other goals the problems of pursuing other courses 
of action. This problem of learning to participate selectively, of 
learning not only what to participate in but also what to leave out, 
involves one of the great decisions every youth must make. Up 
to a certain point breadth of participation has value; but it may 
lead to dissipation of energy and failure to accomplish anything. 

Because they determine status in the group, the selection of 
roles one performs in his society is as vital to his personality 
formation as his selection of values and goals. Modem society, 
as has been implied in previous chapters, permits the playing of 
many social roles unknown in simple society, where stability of 
residence, simplicity of group relationships, and intimacies of daily 
contacts are characteristic. A complex society has place for 
people who play different roles and perform highly specialized 
functions. It also permits a great deal of variation in social, 
recreational, and leisure-time activities. It permits association 
in many groups wherein different interests are characteristic. 
For this reason America is a land of complexip,nd diversified per- 
sonalities with highly specialized interests and talents. 

It is this complexity of social roles that presents a major dif- 
ficulty in’ the problem of personality integration. Many individu- 
als are tom between the habit patterns, values, moral standard^, 
and life goals which become a part of them as they iningle in 
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groups with varying standards and ideals. The road to integra- 
tion lies in an effort to harmonize within oneself the various roles 
he plays as he moves from group to group and from one social 
situation to another with an increase in age and experience. 

This fact is well illustrated in the concept of individualism. 
There are in reality two kinds of individualism. The first is an 
individualism of isolation which takes the form of eccentricity and 
peculiarity. It springs from lack of association, as in the case of 
the sheep herder, the trapper, the prospector, the mountaineer, 
or the hermit. It is a social warping of the personality brought 
about by a lack of the corrective influences that come from con- 
tacts with people. It has little social usefulness except that it 
may help the individual to survive in the peculiar geographical 
environment in which he lives. The second is a functional i?idi- 
^vidualism. This kind comes from the cultivated development of 
various talents and interests. It is creative and relates to the 
particular kind of social role the person plays in specialized group 
situations. It is the product of a multitude of social contacts 
and a variety of social experience. It comes from breadth of 
personality development rather than from isolation. It is most 
often found in metropolitan culture, where the person is allowed 
to^ make decisions for himself and to vary from the group norm 
without too much criticism and yet where there is sufficient social 
influence to keep him from diverging too far from an acceptable 
pattern. It develops there, also, because in the metropolitan com- 
munity value is placed on specialization. 

The personality of the average rural man, especially if he has 
participated little in the social organizations of his town and com- 
munity, is dominated by a rigid set of habits and philosophies 
that grow out of the sameness of his life. He is incapable of 
fitting into many social situations common to other human 
bein^. His speech patterns may be abbreviated to fit the col- 
loquialism of his neighborhood. He is likely to believe in many 
of the signs and superstitions about weather or other nature 
phenornena which are so persistent in rural life. Even his heavy 

stride IS adapted #} the requirements of his clotliing and his 
world. " 

Inte^ated neighborhood groups permit little variety of per- 
sonality because of intolerance of any variation from the norm. 


* pais as essentially the classification developed by r!gAT.tp» h frtnrw fn hi. 
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A simple, homogeneous, and well integrated group is l^isi^^l^lera:^ 
of divergent personality types. It is more certain to smotHer'in- 
novations. On the other hand, societies of secondary groups, 
such as are represented in the modern city, permit the develop- 
ment of the highest level of sophistication and functional indi- 
vidualism. Here people of specialized individualistic types have 
survival value and social usefulness. Here tradition has less 
sway, rigid customs arc less binding; men are more willing to let 
a man be what he will, as long as he does not interfere too much 
with others and as long as he proves that his unique activities 
bring success. 

Many a rural youth aspiring to a career in writing, art, or 
music in earlier days faced only criticism in the toil-hardened 
atmosphere of the farm neighborhood. He had to go to the city 
to find a group which did not consider writing a waste of time. 

The very diversity of social roles in secondary-group social 
organization, however, opens the way for strain. Primary groups 
may frustrate the individual of diversified talents and interests 
but seldom present enough alternatives to cause him many prob- 
lems of choice. Secondary groups offer social roles, many of 
which take one in entirely different directions. Intelligent choice 
of group associations, and thereby of social roles that will produce 
status, is a problem for the person living in a socio-cultural situa- 
tion that offers a variety of roads to achievement. 

In secondary-group society some groups are perpetuadly in. 
conflict. There is no possibility of harmonizing their interests, 
goals, or ideals. The individual who tries to participate in more 
than one is bound to find that he cannot harmonize his inner 
life with the standards of groups which are themselves incom- 
patible. Youth are apt to fail to recognize this point and conse- 
quently suffer the pangs of conscience. It is a part of maturity 
to Icam that one caimot be a part of all groups and be at umty 
within oneself. 

Personal Crisis in Relation to the Situation 

The problem of personality integration in a complex society 
is one of the most difficult. Even the reasonably well-integrated 
person always faces the risk that crisis will cause disturbance. 
Our society is dynamic with such situations. With many people 
the single inevitable event of death proves to be the disrupting 
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factor. One whose life integration is built about the family 
situation and the mate, may in some cases be so completely dis'* 
organized by the death of the mate that death soon follows or 
escape is found in insanity or suicide. In most cases reorganiza- 
tion of life patterns in response to the loss of pivotal points be- 
comes extremely difficult and may never be completely realized. = 

Take also the field of occupation. In a society where adult 
life consists primarily in work, one’s occupation is a key point in 
personality organization. Habit formation is effected by the 
daily tasks performed; one’s attitude conforms to the kind of 
work he does. To a considerable extent his values and life ob- 
jectives, the extent and character of his association off the job, 
and his status in the community are molded by his occupation. 
His satisfaction is to a considerable extent a reflection of his 
satisfactions in or discontent with his job and the social relations 
it makes possible. To be dissatisfied and frustrated in one’s 
work, to feel insecure or uncertain in it, is the next worst thing to 
being unhappily married. To lose one’s job after years of habitua- 
tion to it may seriously disorganize a man’s personality. Many a 
man in the great depression of the 1930’s found his life thrown 
out of gear by the fact that he lost the job about which his habits 
of life had been built. In losing his job and source of income, he 
found to his surprise that he lost his authority over the family 
and his status in the community- Children and wife lost their 
respect for him when he was no longer the earning head of the 
faWy. In many cases, as a consequence, he lost his self-respect. 

Some individuals encounter trouble after trouble and become 
disorganized by repeated strains or by the piling up of situations 
which exhaust their capacity to adjust. Ill health, disagreements 
in the family, social rejection, and a great number of such crises, 
any one of which coming alone might have been endured, can- 
not be endured together. Wlien all are piled up together, they 
bring the person to despair; he cannot rally by his own efforts 
to the point of achieving a new life organization. It is with this 
type of person especially, or with persons approaching this state, 
that the professional social worker has to deal. 

This analysis further emphasizes the fact that the internal 
organization of the personality is vitally affected by external 

* For an excellent analytical study of the bereavement experience, sec Thomas D. 
Euo^, “The Beloved Family.” Amals of tke American Acaden^ of PoHHeal and Socioi 
Sdeace, 60:184-1^, March, 1932. 
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situations which have in the process of personality development 
become the key points of life organization. Disturb these anchors 
and the life organization of the person is disturbed. 

In this emphasis on external factors there is no intent to de- 
tract from the importance of ill health, glandular unbalance, or 
other such factors of internal or organic origin. They are impor- 
tant, but are in the realm of pathology rather than of social 
therapy. Our primary interest here is to interpret and under- 
stand personality as it relates to the social structure. The indi- 
viduals with medical difficulties have unique problems, but even 
the organically normal suffer personality disturbance in a complex 
socio-cultural world. 

To carry the analysis one step further, the preceding discus- 
sion implies that the significance of crisis to the individual may 
depend a great deal on the character of the group situation in 
which he lives. The strain of personal crisis is undoubtedly much 
greater in an individualistic society than in primary groups where 
the individual is not only more fully submerged in the group 
situation but also more fully protected by it. In large primary 
groups, death may be much less of a crisis than in the individual- 
istic family where the mate is the oiffy person with whom the 
survivor has close ties. Financial loss is much less critical from, 
the standpoint of life organization if one depends on the large 
family organization for security than if he asks a public agency for 
help. There are, of course, exceptions. In crisis situations where 
the individual seeks escape, the secondary group offers better 
opportunities for a new adjustment by virtue of the fact that one 
can lose his past in its anonymity. The Hester Prynnes of sec- 
ondary-group society do not wear the scarlet letter on their 
bosoms. 

Personal Disorganization and Social Disorganization 

Throughout this chapter the fact has. been stressed that per- 
sonality is the product of social experience, that self and others 
are closely identified- Personality reflects the extent of social 
interaction of the individual with his fellows; it also reflects the 
culture patterns which form the matrix of group life. At no 
point has the effect of social experience and the culture pattern 
on personality of the individual been more graphically illustrated 
than in studies of personal disorganization. 
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Mziny studies have shown that in areas of social disorganiza- 
tion where group definitions lack clarity, or where numerous 
conflicting moral definitions prevail, where neighborhood and 
community life lack organization, where the life patterns of the 
local group lack integration, social pathologies are concentrated. 
Data to demonstrate the validity of this hypothesis will be pre- 
sented in later chapters. Suffice it to say here that studies of the 
American city show that crime, juvenile delinquency, functional 
insanity, divorce, and suicide are concentrated in areas where 
community controls have broken down and where the social 
structure offers man little protection against his own vicious 
appetites. In these areas children come to maturity trained in 
habits of delinquency and crime, viewing the world from the 
standpoint of the disorganized community structure which pro- 
vided their native environment. 

Although social disorganization and personal disorganization 
are closely related, it is necessary to caution at tlais point that they 
are not identical. People with integrated personalities can be 
found in areas of social disorganization, and persons with dis- 
organized personalities can be found in integrated communities. 

The significance of this discussion is that the scientist has 
long since ceased looking for the source of personality conflict 
and disorganization within the individual alone. He has rather 
come to stress the fact that the individual’s inner complexities 
reflect the lack of his ability to harmonize his experience with 
external surroundings. He is disorganized because ( i ) he lives in 
a disorganized culture where controls are ill defined, or (2) he is 
a marginal man, unable to bridge the two cultural worlds between 
which he must live, or (3) he embodies within his own personality 
the patterns of two or more groups with very diverse standards, 
or finally (4) he is unable to regulate organic impulses and bring 
them in line with systems of control accepted by his group. 
Each of these situations will be discussed in its proper place in the 
chapters which follow. 

American society has been noted for personality disorganiza- 
tion as reflected in insanity, crime, suicide, psychoneurotic 
tendencies, and mental conflicts. In addition to those who ex- 
perience complete breakdown, a multitude of others flock to 
I»ychiatrists, faith healers, and quacks of various sorts. It is 
likely that the increasing popularity of astrology, phrenology, 
palmistry, Mth cures, and psychological and pseudo-psychologi- 
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cal literature reflects the mental stress and personality strain of 
our society. ® Only as one takes into account the extent to which 
our life is a conglomeration of many culture patterns and a motley 
of many groups with diverse standards, can he begin to appre- 
ciate the reasons for personality disorganization in the United 
States. During the last century this has been the melting pot of 
many peoples with different standards, philosophies of life, and 
systems of social regulation. In such a world, personality prob- 
lems are inevitable. 

Add to this the disconcerting effect of migration, which in 
itself tends to undermine the established systems of control more 
rapidly than society can rebuild them. The shifting to and fro 
of migratory currents breaks people from their moorings. Old 
controls which operated effectively in one environment prove to 
be entirely inadequate in another. The individual, under the 
influence of new stimuli and encountering new worlds of thought 
and regulation, finds himself without a rudder to steer his course. 
Such experiences have never been the lot of men in the primary 
group societies of the ancient world, or in primitive societies of 
past or present, for in such societies the individual throughout 
life is surrounded by well-integrated and uniform culture patterns 
which he absorbs and which, once he has absorbed them, fully 
prepare him to live. In the. complex urban-industrial cultures 
of the Western world no individual can be finally adjusted for 
his lifetime when he absorbs the patterns of his particular group, 
whether it be his primary group or some other. He must, as he 
moves from place to place, become re-acculturated and readjusted 
to new systems of regulation. In the United States even the rural 
population is highly mobile and susceptible to these influences. 

The effect of socio-cultural disorganization as found in the 
United States, where disorganizing forces occur in their extreme 
form, on the personality of the individual is weU summarized 
by L. K. Frank in the following statement:^ 

This cultural conception reveals human conduct, not as 
whimsical or volitionally controlled, but as the way the in- 
dividual takes over the ideas, beliefs, and practices of the tra- 
ditional group life and, under their guidance, carries out his 
life processes. In a secluded group where, over a long period 

® See data on page 133. 

^ L. K. Frank, “Society as the Patient.” Ameman Journal of Sociology^ 42: 
338-340. 
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of time, men have worked out a unified culture with appro- 
priate sanctions and beliefs, the individual ordinarily finds 
the pattern of his life prepared for him and, within the per- 
missions and restrictions it offers, he can achieve his life and 
fulfil his social responsibility. His culture dictates what he 
will be aware of, how he will respond to it and explain it, and 
what he can and must do with his organic needs and functions. 
In homogeneous cultures, individuals of aberrant tempt^ra- 
ments are less likely to find it difficult to conform to thti patterns 
laid down by their culture; when forced to d(^ so, tliey can 
adapt themselves with a minimum of strain because their cul- 
ture does not offer conflicting choices. In some cultures it is 
the practice even to give specific exemptions to an individual 
whose temperament makes it difficult for him to confonn to 
the patterns that are recognized as socially normal; such ex- 
emption saves the individual deviant from anxiety or guilt. 

When we regard Western European culture that has 
emerged from an almost incredible background of conflict and 
confusion and mixture of peoples, and sec that for centuries it 
has not been unified either in ideas and beliefs or in socially 
approved practices, we can begin to understand the etiology of 
the sickness of our society. Our culture has no unanimity of 
individual or social aims, no generally accepted sanctions, and 
no common patterns of ideas or conduct. All our basic; ideas, 
conceptions, and beliefs have been in process of revision for 
the last three hundred years or more, beginning with the dis- 
placement of the older notions of the universe and man’s place 
therein and going on now to the supersedure of the traditional 
animistic, voluntaristic conceptions of human nature and con- 
duct and man’s relation to hds society. The American scene, 
moreover, has been successively invaded by representatives of 
widely different nationalities, who have accelerated the decay 
of the early American tradition that our changing industry 
has made inevitable. The picture is sufficiently familiar and 
has been adequately described so that no prolonged descrip- 
tion is needed here. 

If we bear in mind this culture disintegration, then our 
so-called special problems and the seeming perversity of indi- 
viduals become intelligible. They are to be viewed as- arising 
from the frantic efforts of individuals, lacking any sure direc- 
tion and sanctions or guiding conception of life, to find some 
way of protecting themselves or of merely existing on any 
terms they can manage in a society being remade by tech- 
nology. Having no strong loyalties and no consistent values 
or realizable ideals to cherish, the individual’s conduct is 
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naturally conflicting, confused, neurotic, and antisocial, if that 
term has any meaning in the absence of an established com- 
munity purpose and ideal. The more skilful contrive to profit 
from the social confusion and their own lack of scruples, while 
others evade or break laws, become mentally disordered or 
diseased, or otherwise violate the older codes of conduct, dam- 
aging themselves and those whose lives they touch. No one is 
apparent; the successful are driven as relentlessly 
as the failures by their sense of guilt, their compulsions, and 
their frustrations. 


Review 

1 . Discuss the relation of personality to the culture pattern. 

2. What is “personality” and how is it formed? 

3. What are “individual differences”? 

4. Outline and discuss Plant’s fivefold classification of personality 
patterns. 

5. Why is personality integration so desirable for the individual? 
What arc the disastrous effects of disorganization? 

6. What part do external experiences play in personality disorganiza- 
tion? 

7. What are the four basic wishes described by W. I. Thomas? 
Explain. 

8. What factors enter into the development of an inferiority complex? 
How may an inferiority complex be related to personality organ- 
ization or disorganization? 

9. Indicate how external influences may affect our inner motivations? 

10. Explain why personality conflict is at a minimum in a unified 
culture. Contrast this with personality conflict in a complex 
culture. 

11. Explain the terms “in-group” and “out-group” and relate them 
to personality organization. 

12. Why is the neurotic personality so common in our culture? 

1 3. Relate personality strain to the variety of social roles that secondary- 
gropp participation offers. 

14. What is the main problem of the individual who performs^ many 
different functions and plays many different roles? 

15. Describe two types of individualism. Where is each most com- 
monly found? 

16. Why is the personality of the average rural man so inflexible? 

17. Relate problems of personality integration to crisis experience, 

18. How does the social group and the social situation influence the 
effect of a crisis on the individual? 

19. Cite typical situations which produce personal disorganization. 
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120. How does migration operate to bring about personality disorgan- 
ization? 
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CHAPTER 7 


THE PERSONAL CASUALTT 

OF SOCIAL COMPLEXITT 

In this chapter certain kinds of personal breakdown have 
been selected as illustrations of the sort of personality disorganiza- 
tion which frequently occurs in a complex society. No attempt 
has been made here even to name all of the many forms of 
“variant” and pathological behavior; nor, of course, is the 
analysis of any particular type of personality disorganization 
given here complete. Exhaustive treatment is the problem of 
special works in social pathology which focus attention on the 
detailed aspects of personality breakdown. It is important, 
however, that the beginning student of social problems should 
•understand the bearing of the socio-cultural structure and of 
social experience on the process of personality disorganization 
and of personality reconstruction. It is intended here to interpret 
the broader outlines of this problem. 

A person may become disorganized, either periodically or 
permanently, because of his inability to adapt to the socio-cultural 
structure in which he lives. We may say that he is disorganized, 
in some measure, when he is isolated from a free and satisfying 
participation in society. His failure may be brought about by 
the fact that the socio-cultural organization itself lacks sufficient 
integration to hold him to.it, or it may be due to the fact that he 
has developed behavior traits which exclude him from participa- 
tion. Of course, disorganization of personality is sometimes due to 
hereditary defects, to failure of an organism to develop properly, 
or to actual physical or mental deterioration resulting from disease 
or accident. Here we are primarily interested in stressing those 
kinds of personal disorganization which are of broad social sig- 
nificance rather than those of strictly medical importance. 

The sociologist is not competent to deal with problems which 
are primarily medical — such as glandular difficulties, organic 
weaknesses, vitamin deficiencies, etc. — and he is under no ob- 

“3 
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ligation to do so. He is, however, very much concerned with 
medical problems which place the individual in a peculiar posi- 
tion from the standpoint of group response and thereby hinder 
medical treatment. In certain diseases, group attitudes are a 
greater social problem than the disease itself. In other words, 
prevailing folkways sometimes make it difficult for individuals 
who with proper guidance could reconstruct their personalities 
ever to find themselves. Our attitudes toward the insane, the 
drug addict, and the alcoholic are still too much of this charac- 
ter. The mores of shame surrounding venereal disease, also, 
have hindered public policy and have often made personal 
action ineffective in producing a cure. In fact, social attitude 
is the essence of the venereal-disease problem now tliat the 
organic diseases themselves can readily be cured by early medical 
attention. Personal disorganization in which social organization 
and social attitudes play an important part is the subject of this 
chapter. 

Suicide and the Social Structure 

The effect of tlie socio-cultural structure on the pathological 
behavior of the individual is well illustrated in suicide. In 
Oriental society, suicide is an accepted culture pattern. That is, 
in certain social crises society requires self-inflicted death as a 
face-saving device. Suicide, in these prescribed cases, is expected; 
in fact, it is the only course open for retaining one’s status in the 
eyes of his group. The American trader, however, who commits 
suicide during a stock market crash reflects the values of quite 
a different culture. Under the two systems of social values, even 
methods of committing the suicidal act will differ. The practical- 
minded American businessman will make the end quick and 
painless with’ a buUet through the brain; the Japanese will 
employ the gruesome and lingering method of a sword through 
the intestines.^ For his pain the Japanese enjoys the whole- 
some satisfaction of a socially respected ceremony. In the case 
of the American, the social group says “the fool.” In short, 
Japanese suicide is institutionalized; American suicide is individ- 
ualistic. 

The prevalence of individualistic suicide varies with the de- 
gree of “individuation” developed in the socio-cultural situation. 

» See Nanoy V, Austbn, “Suicide k la Mode in Japan.” Current History, 1 r, :8q- 
85, October, 1927. 
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In rural primary groups of the United States, which are com- 
paratively integrated and neighborly, the suicide rate is much 
lower than in urban areas, where a more extreme individualism 
is characteristic. This has long been true. For example, in 1910 
the rural rate in the United States was 12.4 per 100,000, the urban 
rate, 17.9; in 1920 the rural rate was 8.5, the urban, 12.8; in 
1930 the rural rate was 12.7, the urban, 20.3; and in 1940 the 
rural rate was 12.0 compared ' with a metropolitan (cities of 
100,000 or over) rate of 16.8. Even when discounted for the 
greater number of adults in urban areas the urban rates are 
higher than rural rates. Adjusted rates for 1940 are: rural, 12.9; 
cities of 2500 to 10,000, 14.8; cities of 10,000 to ioo,ooo, 14.9; 
cities of 100,000 or more, 15.6. 

In the Netherlands the rural suicide rate actually exceeds the 
urban, probably because under the Dutch farming system the 
aged find themselves a burden and often resort to suicide. ^ Such 
altruistic suicide is not uncommon under various rural cultural 
patterns of a nonindividualistic character. 

Durkheim, ^ in a classic work on suicide, pointed out that in 
primitive societies, where collective consciousness is strong, sui- 
cide is at a minimum. In Western society, where individualism 
has flowered, suicide has increased. Where the individual lacks 
the collective consciousness, that is, a strong sense of identifica- 
tion with his group, he lives less safely than in communities where 
he feels that he is an essential part of the on-going stream of life 
and that his continued existence is meaningful to others. In 
fact, the meaning of life to the individual himself is vitally related 
to the meaning of his life to others. 

Cavan, ^ in a study of suicide, stresses the coincidence of out- 
breaks of suicide in the Western world with periods of social 
disorganization. She also relates suicide to the disorganized 
community. ^ In the disorganized areas of Chicago, for example, 
suicide rates were found to be extremely high. Near the fiir- 
nished-room district in Chicago, which has been described by 

2 S. Gk>ROAS, “Suicide in the Netherlands.” American yottmal of Sociology, 37:697- 
713, March, 1932. 

3 £mile Durkheim, Le Suicide. Paris, 1887. 

Ruth S. Cavan, Suicide. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1923. 

^ So also do studies of C. F. Schmid, Sidddes in Seattle, igi4-ig2S, An Ecological 
and Behavignstic Study. University of Washington Press, Seattle, Wash., 1928; G. F. 
Schmid, “Sxiicide in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1928—1932.” American Journal of 
Sociology, 39:30—48, July, 1933; EiInest R. Mowrer, Disorganization, Personal and 
Social, Chapter 14, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1942. 
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Zorbaugh,® a bridge once crossed a lagoon in Lincoln Park. 
Victims of extreme isolation in that district so often committed 
suicide by jumping into the lagoon that the bridge was nicknamed 
“Suicide Bridge.” In fact, it was eventually torn down because 
of its morbid reputation. The high urban suicide rates may be 
partly explained by the influx of rural persons to the city, many 
of whom break under the stress of urban adjustment. Rooming- 
house districts are filled largely with people who come from rural 
areas. 

The. feeling of being alone in the world, of being unnoticed 
and uncared for by others, in other words, psycho-social isolation, 
has little relationship to spatial distance. ” It may be experienced 
in a dense crowd as readily as on an isolated island, being de- 
termined chiefly by the absence of social participation. In fact, 
a certain amount of spatial separation may add to the meaning 
of social contacts and increase their depth, thus actually decreas- 
ing the sense of social isolation. Social isolation most often oc- 
curs in anonymous areas of the large city, where population is 
dense and where contacts are many but superficial. 

Rural areas . . . have settled ways of living, established 
moral codes, a narrow range of interests, but fairly adequate 
ways of caring for the interests they have. There are fisw new- 
comers, few transients, only a small degree of mobility, and 
consequently little disturbance to the rigid social control of 
the family, neighborhood, and institutions. People do not 
commit suicide without a cause, and in the rural areas there 
is less of the disturbance to accustomed ways of living, which 
constitutes a major cause of personal disorganization in urban 
centers.® 

Further evidence of the effect of lack of identification with 
the group is found in the comparative suicide rates of widowed, 
divorced, and married persons. The rates for the divorced in 
the United States are more than three times as high as those for 
married persons; rates for the widowed are more than twice as 

® Harvey W. Zokbauoh, The Gold Coast and the Slum, p. 83. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1929. 

^ Niles Carpenter discusses this probability. Sec his Sociology of City pp. 334- 

337* Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1931* 

® The term ‘^social distance’’ has been used by certain writers, notably Robert E. 
Park and Emo^ S. Bogardus, to distingmsh between geographical separation and 
social-psychological separation, social distance being their term for the social- 
psychological separation of individuals or groups. 

® Cavan, op. cit,^ p. 54, 
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high as those for the married.^^ Widowed and divorced persons 
have severed the most intimate tie which human beings form 
and have suffered the strain of crisis, in many cases without the 
sympathetic understanding of any meaningful social group. 

As further evidence of the effect upon suicide of the sense of 
integration with the social group, one may cite the precipitous 
decline of suicide rates during wartime. It will be observed (see 
the following table) that during our participation in World War I 

SUICIDE RATES IN THE UNITED STATES REGISTRATION 



AREAS, 

1915-1945“ 


Tear 

Suicide rate per 

Tear 

Suicide rate per 

100,000 population 

100,000 population 

1915 

16.2 

1931 

16,8 

1916 

13-7 

1932 

17.4 

1917 

13.0 

1933 

15-9 

1918 

12.3 

1934 

14-9 

1919 

II -5 

1935 

14.3 

1920 

10.2 

1936 

14*3 

1921 

12.4 

1937 

15.0 

1922 

11.7 

1938 

15*3 

1923 

11.5 

1939 

14,1 

1924 

11.9 

1940 

14.3 

1925 

12.0 

1941 

12.9 

1926 

12.6 

1942 

12.0 

1927 

13.2 

1943 

10.2 

1928 

13-5 

1944 

— 

1929 

13-9 

1945 

— 

1930 

15.6 




Observe the marked decline in suicide rates during war periods when the inte- 
gration of the individual with his group is most complete. 

smcide rates dropped to 12.3 for 1918 and 1 1.5 for 1919. It will 
also be observed that during World War II a similar decline took 
place, the rate falling to 10.2 in 1943. We need only recall the 
social pressures exercised by national propaganda during World 
War II to realize how completely each individual is made to feel 
a part of the working group in time of war. Everyone is em- 

10 For data sec Cavan, op. eit., p. 319; Schmid, The Saga of Tm Cities, p. 373; 
and F. G. Lendrum, “A Thousand Cases of Attempted Suicide,** American Journal 
ofP^chiairyy 13:481, November, 1933. 

U,S, Summary of Vital Statistics, xg43 and 1^40, Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 
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ployed, and everyone is made to feel responsible for carrying out 
important activities. In every community, enterprises ranging 
all the way from salvaging tin cans to preparing for air raids are 
carried out on a group basis. The old find an active place in the 
work world from which they have been pcviously excluded. Even 
the physically handicapped find their skills and services in demand. 

Group cooperation and group unity make a man feel that he 
is wanted, that he belongs to something, that he is part of a for- 
ward movement of life which embraces everyone. This is an at- 
titude which is usually missing in a highly individualistic society. 
It is always present, however, in primary-group societies, where 
the individual personality is built into the activities and daily 
routines of his neighbors and of a large family. 

Mental Disease in Relation to the Culture Pattern 

The neurotic personality and even the more extreme phases 
of functional psychoses are increasingly being interpreted in 
terms of social roles, of the relation of self to others, of the totality 
of an individual’s “self-other” relationsliips. This is in contrast 
to explanations in terms of weak heredity, childhood shock, or 
other factors that have been used during various periods in the 
history of the study and treatment of mental disease. The com- 
plexity of modern life and the uncertainty of the individual in' 
secondary groups is undoubtedly an important factor in per- 
sonality stress, which in turn may exhaust an individual’s capacity 
to adjust and thus bring him to the point of psychoneurosis or 
even of complete mental breakdown requiring isolation from the 
normal group. 

Psychiatrists recognize the importance of a shift in social roles 
and the breaking of social attachments in developing the psycho- 
neurotic personality so common in military operations. Baker 
says that the first great shock comes when the individual who 
enters the armed forces is taken firom his primary-group society 
and placed in an entirely new social situation. Not only is he 
tom from his intimate social group; he is also stripped of all the 
indices of status and recognition which were part of his civilian 
role. The process is quick. He soon finds himself in a line of 

u William Y. Baker’s views have been expressed frequently in lectures. Dr. Baker 
was, during World War II, Clhief of the Neuropsychiattic Service, Fort George 
Wr^ht, Spokane, Washington. 
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nude males awaiting physical examination; before he knows it, 
he is in a military uniform. To replace the old group, he now 
forms close attachment to his ‘‘buddy/’ For the groups to which 
he formerly gave loyalty is substituted the new army unit with 
which he becomes identified. The buddy becomes the focus of 
new primary-group loyalties, and within the army unit he 
gradually gains a new status in the performance of new social 
roles. The second series of shocks comes when the service man 
sees this new intimate group gradually destroyed by combat ex- 
perience. Members of his unit, in many cases even his own 
buddy or buddies, are gradually taken from him by injury or 
violent death. Baker conceives of each of these adjustments as 
exhausting a part of the individual’s capacity to adjust. Even- 
tually he reaches the point where he can endure no longer the 
shocks to his own world of security, and the neurotic break comes. 
Childhood experience and, in fact, all previous experience which 
has determined the extent of the individual’s feeling of identity 
with his group have a relation to the breaking point. 

For some individuals the break comes early. They have little 
capacity to adjust. Other individuals break only after repeated 
experiences of shock; still others, even in the repeated crises of 
combat, do not break under the strain at all. Combat experience, 
however, presents within a short period of time more problems 
of adjustment in the field of emotional-interactional relationships 
than would in normal society come in a lifetime, and those who 
do not actually break in combat have, by the time they return to 
civilian life, to use Baker’s phraseology, “practically exhausted 
their capacity to adjust.” 

While the present writer may have given more sociological 
meaning to this analysis than Baker himself intends, it at least 
suggests that those working directly with psychoneurotic patients 
in wartime have recognized the vital importance which the dis- 
turbance of a person’s intimate group and of his social roles has 
in producing the psychoneurotic personality. An analysis by 
Weinberg parallels that of Baker at many points, although it 
is not identical in language. Depending not only on cases which 
he has selected for analysis but also on a summary of several 
other studies of the problem, Weinberg concludes that combat 
neurosis may appear in persons who have given no signs of 

S. Kirson Weinberg, “The Combat Neuroses.” American Journal of Sociology^ 
51:465-478, March, 1946. 
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JSfational Mental Health Foundation 


Asylum 

Chances are one in twenty you and I will spend a term there ^ The possibilities 
of restoration to mental health are greatly diminished in institutions where 
physical care and psychological treatment are inadequate. Compare conditions 
on left and right pages, 

predisposition to neurosis if experiences are sufficiently critical. 
He classifies the war neuroses (psychoneuroses) into three types 
based on typical patterns: (i) anxiety, (2) hysteria, and (3) mixed. 
He finds that fear, apprehension, and tension are the typical 
strains that produce the anxiety breakdown. Self-concern re- 
places the social concern to which, as a part of a combat unit, 
the service man has been trained. His military habits break 
down. Weinberg continues: 

The crux of the soldier’s conflict is between unit attach- 
ment and self-concern, both before and after breakdown. 
This conflict tends to be momentous and draws upon the 
soldier’s profoundest emotional resources. But it is not merely 
a deliberative conflict. It is rather a tug of forces between the 
stresses of the external battle situation and the unit strength 
and individual purpose which instil determination and cour- 
age. When the soldier is repeatedly overcome by catastrophic 
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experiences, the cohesive group may provide him with addi- 
tional resilience and resolution. Even unit influence, however, 
is limited . . . any soldier can develop a battle neurosis re- 
gardless of his personal stability and morale:. 

Important studies of the relation of functional mental disease 
to the socio-cultural situations of the modern city have been made 
by Dunham^^ and by Faris.“ They have shown that in areas of' 
social disorganization — that is, in the parts of a modern city 
where social roles for the individual are not well defined and 
where social controls do not tend to hold an individual together — 
dementia praecox (schizophrenia) is much more common than 
elsewhere. Whether selective migration is responsible or whether 
the community pattern of disorganization produces dementia 
praecox among those who would maintain normality in a more 
habitable environment, is not definitely proved. The results, 
however, suggest that community disorganization as it is re- 
flected in a person’s sense of security is an important factor 
in mental health. Paris’s thesis may be briefly summarized as 
follows.^’ 

The schizophrenic is characterized by eccentric behavior and 
seclusiveness. “Typically, the isolated person makes a struggle 
to establish intimate social relations, and feels lonely when he 
fails. In the beginning of the process the ‘seclusiveness’ or ‘shut- 
in’ trait is not the cause, but the result, of the isolation, the other 
eccentricities follow from this seclusiveness.” To normal people 
conformity “is so much a part of their habits that they do not 
sense the social control that has molded them. When there is 
no longer any necessity or desire to communicate with others, or 
to appear reasonable to them, there is nothing to preserve the 
order in the mental life of the person.” 

“Illogical thought” is another result of isolation. The per- 
son is indifferent to logic because he has no need for it. “When 
there is no desire to be understood or no hope of being under- 
stood, there is no need for the use of logic.” The schizophrenic’s 
delusions and false beliefs axe not abnormal because they are false 
but because they are unconventional. “If three hundred people 

Ibid,^ p. 474. 

H. Wajrren Dunham, “The Ecology of the Functional Psychoses in Chicago.'' 
American Sociological Review, 2:467-479, August, 1937. 

“ Robert E. L, Paris, ‘^Cultural Isolation and the Schizophrenic Personality," 
American Journal of Sociology, 40:155-164, September, 1934. 

Dnd. 
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at a camp meeting see and hear the devil, they are not called 
schizophrenic.” The person must be alone in his delusion. In 
the rooming-house areas of the larger cities it may be so difficult 
for a sensitive person, or one uncertain of his status, to establish 
contacts that he may become as isolated as a prisoner in solitary 
confinement and with similar results. In Chicago the high rates 
for schizophrenia “are sharply concentrated in the hobo, rooming- 
house, and most deteriorated slum areas.” 

Faris observed that “among some of the Bantu peoples in 
central Africa there is no disobedience, no violation of the folk- 
ways and mores, no punishment, and the children do not even 
make mistakes in grammar. The informal social control is so 
strong that a withered old woman can give orders to the strong 
young men of the village.” Faris failed to find a single case of 
“shut-in” personality among these people. Among primitives 
whose social situation favors isolation, however, schizoid types do 
exist. 

Dunham’s findings on the distribution of dementia praecox in 
Chicago are substantiated by evidence. (See the map on page 
124.) In summarizing the results of his findings, he states: 

( I ) The high rates for total schizophrenia are concentrated 
in Communities of marked social disorganization in Chicago. 

(2) The distribution of the male and female schizophrenic rates 
separately shows the same concentration in the disorganized 
communities of the city. (3) The distribution of rates shows 
the same pattern and concentration by both local and sub- 
communities. (4) The high rates for paranoid and hebe- 
phrenic schizophrenia are concentrated also in these extremely 
socially disorganized communities in a similar fashion to the 
total group. ... (5) The high rates for catatonic schizo- 

phrenia are concentrated mainly in the foreign-born and Negro 
communities. While this distribution is different from the 
other types because of the paucity of the catatonics in the 
rooming-house communities of the city, nevertheless a definite 
concentration of rates is noted. (6) The rates for the three 
types of schizophrenic, as well as the rates for the total schizo- 
phrenic series, show a skewed frequency distribution, with the 
bulk of the communities having low rates and a few of the 
communities at the center of the city having high rates. 

In studying the manic-depressive psychosis, which is known 
to be more definitely related to hereditary and constitutional 
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factors, Dunham finds a random distribution; that is, there is 
no definite tendency for this type of psychosis to be related to 
community disorganization as is the case with schizophrenia, a 
more definitely functional psychosis. 

Personal Dermralizdtion 

The most extensive forms of personal demoralization are 
summed up under the term “vice,” which refers to types of 
pathological activities which are destructive primarily to the indi- 
vidual himself rather than to others of the social group. The 
three main categories of vice in our culture are alcohohsm, drug 
addiction, and prostitution. Students of these forms of patho- 
logical behavior are coming to recognize that they often reflect 
a sense of insecurity, conflict, disorganization, or frustration in 
the individual rather than of vicious appetites as such. The 
vicious appetites are the result of habit and may reach a point 
where they are uncontrolled, but in their origin they are often 
devices by which an individual seeks anesthesia or escape from 
conditions frustrating to his personality. Social drinking, for 
example, may provide the original impetus to pathological 
drinking. The individual, in normal recreational situations, gets 
his first experience of the ego-bolstering tonic which later be- 
comes a pathological device for escape or ego satisfaction. 

Any one of the forms of behavior mentioned above may serve 
as a means of escape from the dread and anxiety of life which 
weigh so heavily upon certain individuals. The sensitive person 
who’ suffers intensely from social maladjustments, from social 
frustrations, or from rebuffs of his group is likely to resort to some 
sort of pathological behavior for relief. If the culture pattern 
sanctions a particular form of pathological behavior, he is likely 
to choose this form. The male, for example, has been much more 
susceptible than the female to alcoholism just because the cxilture 
pattern has been more or less favorable to males’ dri nkin g. 
Women may suffer even greater frustration and strain and 
neurotic tension, yet they have not in the past resorted to any 
great extent to drink as an escape. It has been pointed out also “ 
that the Jew, because his culture firom time immemorial has con- 
demned his use of alcohol to excess, does not use this method of 

w Guy L. Brown, Socud Pathology, (Dhapter 12. F. S. Crofts and Company, New 
York, 194a. 
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escape even though his life in many cultures has been filled with 
frustration, conflict, anxiety, and persecution. 

In the drug addict one finds the same motives for escape — 
frustration, anxiety, fears, body tensions, pain, and social defeat 

that are found in the alcoholic. Some become drug addicts 

because of their having fontied the habit during a period of 
critical illness, but others find an escape in drugs in times of 
anxiety and fear, and like all who acquire the habit, find them- 
selves crowded into that secretive, deceitful; hopeless world in 
which resignation to their fate and acceptance of it characterizes 
the personality pattern. The forced secretive nature of the af- 
fliction, its universal condemnation by the larger group, and the 
desperate appetite projected against this pattern place the drug 
addict in a situation beyond control by his own strength. 

Less definitely, but to some extent, prostitution, for the 
patron, is an introverted escape — from sex frustrations, marital 
conflicts, biological tension.^’ It has been, until the develop- 
ment of the modern companionship family stressing the equal 
obligation of men and women in marital loyalty, an escape device 
of men rather than of women. With the development of the 
single standard of morality, commercial prostitution in America 
as such has tended to go into eclipse, and the clandestine sex ex- 
perience has become more socially acceptable for both men and 
women. 

For the male patron prostitution represents disorganization 
with reference to many aspects of personal and social morality. 
For the prostitute herself it usually represents a level of disor- 
ganization which casts aside particularly the finer sentiments 
involved in romantic love and monogamous morality. The ac- 
ceptance of commercialized sex, with all of the competitive non- 
emotional patterns it involves, may at first be an escape from 
finistrations, from rebuffs in love or marriage, or from social or 
educational failure. It later becomes a profession with all the 
mercenary motives of other forms of salesmanship and business 
operation.*® 

We are not interested here in the symptoms and personality 

” Gborgene H. Seward, Sex in the Social Order, pp. ao3~205. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, 1946. 

“ It is recognized that organized prostitution in large cities today is much more 
than a problem of personality disintegration of the prostitute herself. Organized 
prostitution is for the most part controlled and operated by vice rings. This is not, 
however, a discussion of vice m a social institution, 
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patterns of persons who have become the habitual victims of vice, 
important as such study may be. We are interested rather in 
stressing the fact that such behavior instead of being primarily 
the product of inherent weaknesses, of inborn depravity, of un- 
controllable appetites, or of other presumed genetic weaknesses, 
is in considerable part a product of social rejection. The victim 
is often one who has become the unwilling heir to habits into 
which he has fallen because of experiences which in certain 
moods seemed to him unbearable. Vice was used as an escape 
or as a device for bolstering the ego. He became its victim by 
habit formation. 

The film “March of Time’" in the summer of 1946 gave atten- 
tion to the problem of alcoholism. It defined alcoholism as 
“America’s fourth largest health problem,” a disease calling for 
expert scientific and sympathetic treatment. 

The imprisonment of the drug addict, who is as much a sick 
person as a person afflicted with organic disease, is certainly 
comparable to the practice, in earlier times, of torturing the 
insane and treating them as demoniacs. The same can be said 
of imprisonment of the chronic alcoholic. He needs hospitaliza- 
tion and psychiatric treatment. He should not be thrown into 
jail and punished as though he were a criminal. Society has 
been slow to recognize the drug addict and the alcoholic as sick 
persons, following rather the old folkways which blame any fail- 
ure of the individual on his own choice. 

Quite similar to the escape devices discussed above, but hav- 
ing greater social sanction, is the escape of the person who resorts 
to feigned sickness or chronic invalidism. This device is more 
used by women than men, no doubt partly because the culture is 
more tolerant of sickness and chronic complaints in women than 
in men. This, too, may come to be a dominant adjustment pat- 
tern of an individual and lead to social rejection and complete 
disorganization. 

Biological Deviants and Social Control 

Throughout this discussion comparatively little has been said 
about the individual who seems to be born with such strong appe- 
tites and passions that he is not susceptible to the normal restraints 
of a social order. There are undoubtedly such people. It has 
been suggested in a previous paragraph that the struggle between 
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man’s organic drives and social regulation is perpetual. Some 
individuals who find one culture frustrating might find another, 
which was freer in certain spheres of conduct, more satisfactory. 
Ruth Benedict in her Patterns of Culture has clearly pointed out 
thaf human beings are naturally malleable and that they are 
capable of fitting into any of a great number of culture patterns. 
On the other hand, Lombroso^ came near the truth when he 
said that certain criminal types are possessed of such strong 
appetites that they cannot, under any normal system of social 
regulations, find full expression for their passions. He believed 
that in early primitive society such apelike creatures could have 
found an outlet for vicious appetites which are no longer tolerated 
in society. 

Whether cultivated or acquired, strong drives or passions create 
problems of adjustment in culture patterns which frown on their 
expression. For example, our society condemns homosexuality 
and certain other deviant sexual behavior so vigorously that such 
practices are kept as secret as possible and always create a socially 
difficult situation. Those with strong sex passions of any kind 
face a handicap in a society which builds up numerous sex stimu- 
lations and yet retains fairly rigid sex taboos and condemns prosti- 
tution and similar avenues of physieal expression. Societies with 
more tolerant views toward sexual promiscuity would offer no 
particular problem of social adjustment to these individuals. 

These are but examples of the perpetual conflict between 
man’s organic drives and appetites and our system of social con- 
trol. Some, because they have mild appetites, readily conform. 
Others, because they have strong appetites, find conformity dif- 
ficult, These are more likely to break the social regulations and 
to find themselves subjected to social condemnation, which in 
turn produces guilt conflicts and anxieties. 

While it is necessary to recognize such differences in the or- 
ganic makeup of man, and while any society must take them into 
account in dealing with the personal casualty, one can easily 
exaggerate the importance of exceptional types and excuse too 
much human delinquency and personal disorganization on this 
ground. In this discussion we have preferred to lay major 
emphasis on an individual’s integration with the social group as 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1934. 

22 Gesare Lombroso, Crime: Its Causes and Remedies; translated by Henr>^ 
Horton. Little, Brown and Company, Boston, I94X, 
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the important factor in holding him in line. Even those with 
strong passions, if they are identified with social groups and if 
they participate fully in normal group activities, are much less 
likely to give way to violent appetites than when they are isolated 
from the group and feel themselves outside the pressure of its 
social control devices and lacking the protection which group 
integration gives a man against himself. 

Folkways and Constructive Social Policy 

We have already suggested that the greatest hindrance to the 
development of constructive social policy in dealing not only 
with functional disorders but also with related organic disorders 
is that these problems are still in the realm of the folkways rather 
than of rational scientific analysis. Take venereal disease alone, 
which is purely organic in origin. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health Service, writing in 
1936 ^ called attention to the fact that although syphilis alone 
was doing one hundred times more damage than infantile paralysis 
and ranked with cancer, tuberculosis, and pneumonia as one of 
the four greatest killers, the American public continued to treat 
it as a taboo subject. He stated positively that the nation could 
virtually stamp out the disease were it not for the fact that “nice’’ 
people do not talk about syphilis or do anything about those who 
do have syphilis. Up to two years before his writing, he indicated, 
broadcasting companies did not allow the word “syphilis” to be 
used on the air. He reported that in high schools of certain states 
officials had forbade the use of an important educational film 
on the subject. 

The medieval idea that syphilis is a just reward for sin, that 
those who contract it are receiving their just deserts, is the founda- 
tion for these folkways. The folkways persist in face of the fact 
that on^e of ten adults contracts syphilis and in face of the fact 
that, according to Dr. Parran, at least half of the people who have 
syphilis are entirely innocent of violating sex mores. With a con- 
siderable number, syphilis is congenital, having been acquired 
through the blood stream prior to birth. With another large 
number it is a result of contacts within the family. In other 
cases it is due to contagion from drinking cups, cigarettes, nurse- 

23 Thomas Parran, “Why Don’t Wc Stamp Out Syphilis?” Swm^ Graphic^ 
July, 1936. Reproduced in Readers Digest, 39:65-73, July, 1936. 
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maids, barbers, beauty operators, etc.; in others, to no more 
serious offenses than kissing. If the old folkways were done away 
with, an aggressive campaign to discover syphilitic cases, to treat 
them promptly, and to prevent marriages that arc likely to lead 
to the birth of syphilitic babies would speedily work toward the 
elimination of the disease. 

Similarly one need only survey the history of the treatment 
of the mentally diseased to see how completely this field has been 
dominated by the folkways which have required treating them as 
condemned men rather than as sick men. The Hospital Survey 
News Letter recently called attention to the fact that there has 
been a remarkable increase in psychiatric units in general hospi- 
tals and summarized the long history which led up to this vital 
but tardy development in social policy. This brief historic sum- 
mary follows: 

Formerly, people who were mentally dcrangx^d were 
thought to be possessed of devils and were placed in the custody 
of the clergy who attempted to exorcise them. Somclimrrs the 
mentally ill were sold at auction to the lowest bidder; although 
fees were paid to the successful bidder to provide care, there 
was no method of supervisory control and exploitation was 
unlimited. Some of these individuals were treated humanely, 
but the majority were overworked, starved, and tortured. 
Frequently, they were locked in cells in attics or basements, 
or town boards required friends or relatives to build small, 
strong houses to confine them. 

The almshouse and the jail were utilized ixx cities and towns 
as refuges for the more dangerous lunatics. Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, chartered in 1751, was the first institution incorporated 
solely for the care of the physically and mentally ill. Twenty- 
two years later, the first publicly supported mental hospital 
was established in Williamsburg, Virginia. However, con- 
finement in any mental hospital prior to 1817 amounted to 
incarceration accompanied by every form of mechanical re- 
straint, unheated cells, filthy living conditions, and inadequate 
nourishment. Gradually, the lunatic asylum was combined 
with the county poorhouse; at the time the system seemed 
much more humane and without doubt became widespread 
principally because it was a more economical method of caring 
for the insane. 

During this same period, a number of voluntary institutions 
for the insane were organized by various groups of charitable 
citizens. Benjamin Rush in the early days of the nineteenth 
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century campaigned for reform in their treatment, maintaining 
that they were sick individuals in need of the finest type of 
medical care. Philanthropists, influenced by the moral man- 
agement introduced at the York Retreat in England and by 
Pinel in France, laid emphasis on devising occupations and 
diversions, regulating meals and exercise, encouraging work 
and play, and discarding restraint. 

Dorothea Dix, who became interested in the welfare and 
treatment of Boston’s insane persons, investigated Massa- 
chusetts jails and almshouses. In 1843, revelation to the 
state legislature that persons were “confined in cages, closets, 
cellars, stalls, pens: chained, naked, beaten with rods and 
lashed into obedience” brought desired results in enlarged 
quarters and better care for the insane of the state. Her interest 
in the problem spread to other states and her efforts were di- 
rectly responsible for founding or enlarging thirty mental 
hospitals in the United States. 

In spite of the increasing tolerance of which such steps in 
public policy are indicative, the greatest handicaps the mentally 
diseased face are still the prevailing folkways of superstition and 
fear. Weinburg cites considerable evidence that some of the 
most serious adjustments of the soldier suffering from combat 
neurosis are in the realm of social attitudes. Within the army 
and among civilians are many who view the sufferer as a malin- 
gerer. The drug addict and alcoholic are placed in a similar 
category by American folkways. Victims of both are as likely 
to receive penal treatment as psychiatric or medical treatment. 
Clearly in many fields of personal pathology greater rationality 
of public attitudes is the first step in humane treatment. 

Constructive Social Measures 

Education and scientific enlightenment are the tools for banish- 
ing superstition, folklore, and notions of '‘just deserts’" which bol- 
ster the present folkways. More basic, however, to the elimination 
of the personality conflicts and stresses which lead to suicide, func- 
tional mental disorder, S.lcoholism, and other forms of pathological 
compensation are adjustments in the socio-cultural structure itself. 

For a graphic and pictorial account of tragic conditions still persisting in 
many mental hospitals in the United States read Albert Q,. Maisel, “Bedlam 1946; 
Most United States Mental Hospitals Are a Shame and a Disgrace.” Life^ 20:102- 
1 18, May 6, 1946. 

25 Weinberg, op. cit, pp. 475-478. 
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Much personality conflict is rooted in unstable or uncongenial 
circumstances in childhood. While psychoanalysis has probably 
made too much of the idea of reversion to infantile patterns as 
central to personality disorganization, it must be recognized that 
the social situation of the family is the most critical of all formative 
experiences in the life cycle of the individual. The emphasis of 
modern child psychology and child training is on the importance 
of building in the child a sense of being wanted by his parents, a 
sense of belonging to his group. It is known that such a sense is 
the most important single factor in giving the individual a secure 
hold on life and assuring mental integration insofar as mental 
integration is functional rather than organic. 

A sense of security affects all of a person’s adjustments to social 
situations; it is a tremendously important factor in the success of 
his romantic ventures and in his own marriage. Several studies ^ 
show that the person with a background of family insecurity is 
more likely than others to fail in Iris own marriage. It seems 
likely that the more functional types of mental diseases, that is, 
those diseases that are related primarily to emotional-habit pat- 
terns rather than to hereditary and glandular defects, are in part 
a reflection of a person’s estimate of his place in his social group. 

The nation needs more understanding parents. (See Chap- 
ter 15.) But a better childhood is not enough. The school 
teacher and other leaders of adolescents and youth must be 
trained to appreciate the fact that a person’s social situation, his 
status in the group, is more vital to him than reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. They must be trained to recognize and correct 
deviant behavior in its early stages. 

Much of the personal stress in the life of both youth and adult 
in our complex society points to the need of man for life in an in- 
timate primary group, for social participation which involves his 
total personality, for the kind of personal experience that makes 
him feel that he is wanted, for a place of respect that makes him 
feel useful to others. These things give life its meaning.. William 
McDougall,*’^ eminent social psychologist, viewing the Ameri- 
can scene, describes the neurotic personality as typical of the 
American experience, and relates the strain on the individual to 
his casting aside of traditions and substituting for them intangible 

26 Cited in Chapter 15. 

27 William MoDouoall, Outlines of Abnormal Psychology ^ pp. 315—217, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1926. 
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ideals which are always beyond his grasp. Problems of crime and 
personal demoralization, he believes, are a natural result. On 
March 25, 1946, Time reported that the nation's 25,000 practicing 
astrologers were doing a thriving business, the biggest ever. Some 
customers paid fees ranging up to $50 for a single interview with 
these seers. One astrological annual sold at least a million copies 
at a dollar each. Five leading astrological periodicals had a 
combined circulation of a million. Here is evidence that a 
scientific age has not been able to quell insecurity and superstition. 

Many have analyzed the fundamental weakness of our social 
order as it relates to the adjustment of the person, but we have no 
clear-cut guide as to how to correct the social order to bring about 
the type of integration which will bind a person so thoroughly 
to his group that he will be protected from the forces which test 
him beyond endurance. Primary-group society provided this bul- 
wark of social milieu; not perfectly, of course — there were balked 
dispositions even in the primary group. But primary-group 
society provided it to a much greater extent than modern complex 
society has done. What is the way out? 

One of the first essentials in building a social order that will 
be more suited to the modern individualist is the development 
of a rational system of ethics, a system rooted in group welfare 
rather than in traditional mores of which only the odds and ends 
remain. Unfortunately the study of ethics has almost entirely 
disappeared from the college curriculum. It is little wonder. 
Ethics has pursued the deductive method of reasoning. Tradi- 
tionally it begins with principles drawn primarily firom the mores 
and works from these to problems of conduct. There is a place 
for modern ethics, that is, a science of morality in modern life. 
There is, in fact, a great need for it. But the study of ethics wiU 
have little place in the thinking of today and little influence on 
conduct unless it is based on objective considerations and induc- 
tive reasoning. It must be related to the social good. In this 
field the social scientist has an obligation which he has so far 
ignored. He has been too much concerned with the manipula- 
tion of abstract symbols and with mathematical exactness, too 
little with the evaluation of modem culture and of personal ex- 
perience in terms of social well-being. 

The social scientist has an obligation to protect society against 
the ravages of extreme individualism. He also has an obligation 
to help create a kind of social order in which men will be defended 
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against their own vices and appetites. He needs to stress the 
necessity of developing, in secondary-group society, a functional 
individualism, that is, an individualism based on choice of de- 
sirable alternatives rather than upon outworn mores. The social 
regulations of primary groups are inadequate for man in the 
secondary-group world. It is essential, therefore, that the indi- 
vidual develop a functional morality that will help him to per- 
form rationally in all situations for the social good. This must 
be a morality that works from within, guided by standards of 
rationality, not a morality of traditions enforced by constant 
surveillance of an intimate group. There is no efTcctive substi- 
tute for the restraints that man must have within himself. Wc 
need a rational morality which recognizes the broader social 
obligations of rational social behavior. 

Review 

1. When may a man be said to be disorganized? To what factors is 
disorganization due? 

2. What part do group attitudes toward certain diseases or biological 
deficiencies play in disorganizing the individual? 

3. Contrast the phenomenon of suicide in Japanese and in American 
culture. 

4. Explain differences in motivation in institutionalized and in 
individualistic suicide. 

5. Give possible explanations for the diflerent suicide rates in rural 
and in urban America. 

6. Discuss suicide in relation to group attitudes and social isolation. 

7. What effect does the sense of integi'ation with the community 
and social group, or lack of integration, have on the suicide rate? 
Explain. 

8. Discuss the effect of war on suicide rates in an individualistic 
society. 

9. How do social roles and the comparative complexity of modem 
life affect the amount of mental disease in a community? 

lo. What happens psychologically to a man when he enters the army? 
n. What is the relation between the individual’s capacity to adjust 
and mental breakdown? 

12. Discuss Weinberg’s explanation of war, neuroses. 

13. Why might schizophrenia (dementia praecox) be expected to be 
more common in areas of community disorganization than in 
other areas of the city? 

14. Summarize Dunham’s findings in the city of Chicago concerning 
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the location of schizophrenic (dementia praecox) types by census 
tracts. 

15. Discuss personal demoralization, or vice, as an escape for the 
individual. Why does he need an escape adjustment? 

16. Show how pathological escape devices are related to the culture 
pattern. 

1 7. How should the drug addict and the chronic alcoholic be treated? 

18. Discuss peculiar problems of individuals with strong hereditary 
or acquired appetites in our culture. 

1 9. How can association help the individual to control violent appetites? 

20. How does folklore hinder the development of sound and con- 
structive social policy in the various fields of pathological be- 
havior? 

21. Along what lines must improvements in personal maladjustment 
come? 

22. How do childhood experiences affect the later adjustments of 
the individual? 

23. What part does superstition play in a period of personal insecurity? 
Cite evidence. 

24. Explain how primary-group society integrates the individual more 
thoroughly than secondary-group society has been able to do. 

25. How can we build a more secure and better integrated society 
in modern culture? 

26. What part must the social scientist play in this new well-integrated 
society which must be built? 

27. Discuss the ethical motivation required for an individualistic 
society. 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE MARGINAL MAN 

In large cities on the border of immigrant colonics arc 
businessmen who speak two languages, that of their own group 
and that of the adjoining culture. Because of their bilingual 
achievement they are able to cater to the needs of both, under- 
stand the customer, and thus extend their business. I’hc Greek 
fruit vendor on the border between the Greek and Italian colonies 
is a marginal man who for business purposes has bridged the cul- 
ture of his own group and that of the group to which he was once 
a complete stranger. 

By the term “marginal man” the sociologist means simply a 
person who is facing the experience of bridging two cultures. 
The term stresses particularly the disorganization of the person 
with reference to his culture. The experience of marginality 
may lead to personal disorganization and defeat, or may be only 
a transitional stage to a new organization of the personality with 
reference to the culture, 

The Marginal Man in an Age of World Contacts 

In recent American history we have been concerned with the 
marginal man who by his migration into America has been 
faced with the necessity of acquiring our culture, the process 
popularly called Americanization. From a more general point 
of view, the contact of the white man today as he moves into the 
territory of natives has become a more significant problem of mar- 
ginality. European races are now superimposing their civiliza- 
tion upon primitive peoples, many of whom have lived with the 
same culture, relatively unchanged, through centuries. 

This contact of the white man has been brought about by 
warfare and by the G^uristian missionary movement. It has also 
been advanced in the quest for empire and for raw materials. 
The effect has been that most of the dark-skinned races of the 
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world have come under the influence of the white man’s culture. 
The white man calls it the native problem; for the native it often 
means not merely a problem but also cultural decay and racial 
extinction. 

This problem has been discussed by Pitt-Rivers,^ who points 
out various alternatives that result from the contact of powerful 
culture bearers with peoples of weaker cultures. He indicates 
that many of these peoples, being incapable of readapting their 
culture to the stronger one, become discouraged and die out. 
Their elimination may come by way of blood dilution or because 
the superior culture has the effect of making the native dis- 
couraged with his own. Losing faith in it, he no longer has moti- 
vation for living. Moreover he risks borrowing certain traits 
which, being incompatible with his own culture, bring about the 
destruction of it. 

In view of the world- wide contacts of Western culture during 
World War II, one wonders what the full effect will be upon 
natives of the remote Pacific and of other Oriental areas. Gan 
people who have seen flying machines, P-T boats, and great 
battleships be content with travel by rowboat and on foot? If 
they discard their primitive artifacts and the folkways that go 
with them, will they find motivation for living? Will loss of faith 
in their material culture also bring disintegration in their mores 
and have the effect of disorganizing their system of life? 

No doubt there will be many different effects in different 
places. Certainly the war left comparatively few peoples un- 
touched by the powerful influences of a machine-produced civi- 
lization and in the years ahead, when world travel will become 
commonplace, even the most remote areas of the globe will have 
to come to terms with the cultural system of the West. Whether 
many primitive peoples and their civilisations can stand up under 
this contact remains to be seen. 

Cook, 2 describing the effect that contact in the modem world 
has on primitives, states the view that primitives, like animals, 
tend to establish an equilibrium with nature, built primarily 
around food supply. Contact with the outside peoples and their 
civilization disturbs this equilibrium. It creates a situation in 

^ G. Pitt-Rivers, ‘‘The Effect on Native Races hf Contact with European 
Civilization.’* Man, 27:2-7, 1927. 

2 S. F. Cook, “Demographic Consequences of European Contact with Primitive 
Peoples,” American Academy of Political and Social Science^ 237: 1 07-1 1 1 , January, 1945. 
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which a straggle for re-equilibrium takes place* This process 
creates the serious problem of marginality with which we are 
concerned in the present discussion. Furthermore, the problems 
of re-equilibrium are not all cultural: physical contact intro- 
duces new diseases and problems of sex behavior that threaten 
the mores of the primitives, it invariably brings race mixture, and 
these facts, though not primarily cultural, often strike at the veiy 
roots of cultural organization. 

Among the disruptive changes are the effects on trade prac- 
tices, labor customs, and monetary systems, to say nothing of the 
weakening of the customs, ceremonies, and traditions in which 
the religious and ethical principles of the tribe arc rooted. Cook 
believes that the Pacific war went a long way toward disorganiz- 
ing the life of Melanesian and Polynesian natives. He believes 
that all primitives are due in the immediate future, because of 
world-wide establishment of automobile highways and landing 
strips for aircraft, to be invaded by civilizations of the dominant 
nations of the earth. 

Within the next century it is quite probable that no 
primitive tribe on earth will be immune to the social and 
demographic consequences of wholesale immigration by rep- 
resentatives of the so-called higher civilizations. The ultimate 
result, in the not too far distant years to come, must inevitably 
be the leveling off of the human race, with the extinction or 
hybridization of all existing primitive and semiprimitive 
peoples.^ 

Btfore World War II the missionary movement was a vital 
factor in introducing Western culture to peoples throughout the 
non-Christian world. One cannot question the high motives of 
•the missionaries nor the importance of many of the moral reforms, 
agricultural improvements, and health practices they introduced. 
But they were not able to introduce changes without also creating 
a certain inevitable dissatisfaction with the native culture and 
therefore placing the convert in a position of marginality. 

The following account of a Chinese concubine illustrates this 
conflict. Born into a culture which accepts concubinage, she 
tried to accept the Christian idea of monogamy as presented by 
the missionaries. It conflicted with the age-long system of con- 
cubinage sanctioned by her own native culture and also with all 

* Cook, op. p. III. 
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the associated Oriental ideas concerning woman’s social and eco- 
nomic status. The account reads in part: 

But, oh Worthy One, there is a problem daily before me, 
and what must I do? The Christian Way of Life does not 
allow a man to have several wives; neither should a Christian 
woman be a concubine, yet here I am, a lowly sinner, concu- 
bine number four. It frightens me and often in prayer my 
heart falls to pieces. This lowly one knows her fault, but I have 
gone into a blind alley and do not see a clear way out, neither 
a path to continue on. I am of one heart with our household 
and our master looks upon all of us with favor and kindness. 
Willingly he uses silver high and low for me and the others. 
Every day the maidservants enter our women’s quarters carry- 
ing in their hands plates of good meat, dishes of fish fried with 
sweet-sour sauce, bowls of rice and platters of warm steamed 
bread. It is not as if I am afraid to eat coarse food, work hard, 
and wear a coat of common cloth, but from childhood I never 
was taught to provide for my own living and earn pieces of 
money. 

I am but a feeble woman and my learning is little. I know 
only what is connected with the duties of a wife and mother. 

Our ways in China are not the bold ways of Western lands 
where a woman is taught to stand by herself and, yea, even 
compete with a man for a living. If I should leave the lord of 
our household, another man would put forth his hand before 
the next moon could shine and would place me in his house. 
Clearly I could not stand out against my father and uncles in 
such a thing, and they surely would want to put me into 
another home. 

You, Shepherd Teacher, are greatly learned about the way 
of life, the v^l of God, and the teaching of Christ, therefore 
tell this lowly one what to do. I will let it be as you decree, 
and will then make my bow of farewell and depart. It will 
be to me as if Heaven sent me the message through your lips.'^ 

The Immigrant as a Marginal Man 

In the United States marginality has been most typical of the 
immigrant from foreign lands. This individual, whose person- 
ality was rooted in the values, language, and general culture 
patterns of his childhood society, found himself required to adopt 

^ James P. Leynse, ‘‘A Chinese Concubine Tells Her Story.” Missionary Eeview 
qf the Worlds pp. 1 91-192, April, 1937. 
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the manners, customs, value system, habit patterns, and attitudes 
of a new and entirely different culture. In other words, he had 
to bridge the wide gap between two cultures and harmonize 
them in his own personality. The least he could do was acquire 
enough of the new culture to be able to live in it and function 
with some effectiveness. 

Marginality puts the personality in a position of stress and 
strain which many cannot stand. This fact is reflected in the 
high suicide rate among immigrants. Cavan ^ reports the follow- 
ing suicides per 100,000 population for three metropolitan areas 
during selected periods. 


Chicago 

igig-iQSi 

Native white 9.4 

Foreign-born white q8.8 


Philadelphia 

iqi6~iqso 

9-3 
20. j 


Boston 

igii-igig 

12.7 

21.3 


Since suicide is an adult venture, the fact that tlic foreign-bom 
groups contain more adults than the native groups might dis- 
count the proportions somewhat; but it can hardly explain the 
marked differences reported. 

The stress of the immigrant’s marginal position is further il- 
lustrated by data compiled by Warden Lewis E. Lawes ® relating 
murder to the stage of re-acculturation of immigrant groups in the 
United States. He has shown that during the years 1850 to 1870, 
after the great Irish migration, the Irish led in the number com- 
mitted to Sing Sing for murder. Between 1890 and 1919, the 
period of the Italian migration, foreign-born Italians took the lead, 
with the Irish second. Since 1920 the foreign-born Italians have 
maintained their top ranking, but the Negroes, who migrated to the 
North in large numbers just after World War I, have come into 
second place. If murder may be accepted as an index of cultural 
maladjustment, the above data seem to indicate that the period 
of re-acculturation when the individual is bridging two cultures 
is a difficult one. 

An illustration of the relation between the marginal experi- 
ence of a group and the breakdown of their institutions and the 
consequent weakening of social definitions, may be found in 

* Ruth S. CJavan, Suicide, p. 34. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1928. 

‘ “The Death Penalty at Sing Sing: What the Figures Show.” Surs^, 59:69- 
70, Oct., 1927. 
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Thomas and Znaniecki’s classic study of The Polish Peasant in 

Europe and America: ^ 

The general background of the disorganization of the 
marriage-group among Polish immigrants is the decay of the 
large family, the weakness of the Polish-American community, 
and the novelty of the American legal standards. Marriage as 
a social institution was a part of the wider family institution. 

The large families of the husband and of the wife, whatever 
rivalries and conflicts there might be, were both interested in 
preserving the conjugal bond which was much more their work 
than that of the individuals concerned and which had led to a 
detailed adjustment of the economic and social affairs of each 
family and could not be broken without undesirable conse- 
quences for each of them. Each family, therefore, took care 
to enforce all the traditional rules of behavior upon its own 
married member and at the same time was ready to defend 
this member against any break of these rules committed by the 
other party. And whenever the large family itself overstepped 
the principles for which it was meant to stand or was unable 
to influence the marriage-group, the community exercised its 
rights of control over both the marriage-group and the large 
family. The traditional system was sanctioned by the entire 
social milieu of the married couple, including the church and 
the state, whose rules in this one respect were in harmony with 
those recognized by the peasant community. 

Now, as we have already seen, in this country the large 
family is no longer a real social body with concrete common 
interests — for usually only a few members have immigrated 
and these are often scattered over a vast territory. The com- 
munity has also only a small stock of old traditions left g,nd 
cannot efficiently enforce even these unless the individual 
chooses to participate actively in common life. Further, in 
spite of the great vitality which the parish has as a social in- 
stitution, the authority of the church as a religious institution 
is much weakened, perhaps for the very reason that the exist- 
ence of the Polish-American church depends on the free will 
of the congregation. And the state, even if it tries to uphold 
the marriage-group, does it in a way which does not harmonize 
at aU with the traditions of ffie peasant and far from preserv- 
ing, rather weakens, as we shall see, the institutional meaning 
of marriage in the eyes of the immigrant. As a result marriage 
almost ceases to be a social institution, and the old socially 

^ William I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, Ths Polish Peasant in Europe and 

America^ Vol. 5, pp. 221-224. Chapman and Grimes, Boston, 1919. 
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sanctioned attitudes upon which the strength and permanence 
of the conjugal bonds were based lose most of their practical 
influence. 

Under these circumstances marriage rests almost exclu- 
sively upon temperamental attitudes of the individuals, not 
upon their obedience to social rules. Sexual desire, maternal 
instinct, in a much smaller measure paternal feeling, desire 
for response, and desire for security arc practically the only 
powers which draw and keep the couples together. Our 
documents will show that none of these attitudes is sufficient 
to form a permanent basis for the family. And it is much more 
difficult for immigrant society to substitutes new social ideals 
and norms for the crumbling old institutional foundation of 
family life than to create substitutes for the traditional eco- 
nomic life-organization. The abstract principle of duty has 
little if any practical influence unless derived cither from con- 
crete social rules or from some form of religion. Love as a 
cultural product with its idealization of the entire personality 
and consequent permanent attachment to the exchision of all 
other individuals is rare in general and particularly rare among 
the peasants with their traditional subordination of the in- 
dividual to the group. Economic ideals, when they exist, 
contribute, indeed, to the maintenance of family life in general, 
since the immigrant can seldom imagine an economically per- 
fect life without a family. But this does not guarantee suf- 
ficiently the stability of marriage, for in any particular case a 
man may prefer to establish a new family leather than stay 
with the old one. Moreover, conjugal trouble reacts unfavor- 
ably, as we know, upon economic life. The social progress of 
the marriage-group, an active and prominent participation in 
Polish-American life which attracts to it the attention of the 
community, and the advance of the young generation are in- 
deed positive moral factors insofar as they frequently prevent 
an open breakdown of the marriage-group; but their action is 
limited to a minority of the immigrants and is appreciable 
only when the marriage-group has already begun to achieve a 
certain social prominence, i.e., when the parents have passed 
the 'stormy period’ ' of youth. Besides, in view of the tacitly 
accepted principle of Polish-American society not to interfere 
too much with the private life of socially useful members, a 
very far-going real demoralization may subsist under the 
appearances of respectability. The nominal standards of 
respectability are, of course, still kept up by the leading circles 
but with the exception of a small number of intellectual im- 
migrants who have brought with them a general and more or 
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less rationally motivated idealism, and of those members of 
the younger generation who are in close touch with such Ameri- 
can circles as have preserved the traditional family mores 
intact, these standards seem to be merely a respected survival 
whose most real, though unavowed function is to impart to 
the eyes of society a kind of scandalized interest in those cases 
in which they are openly broken. 

The moral status of the average Polish- American individual 
or marriage-group in matters of conjugal life can be thus briefly 
characterized as that of a very unstable balance of tempera- 
mental attitudes and personal habits, which determines whether 
the traditional social schematization — now almost reduced 
to a mere form — will be preserved or not. As long as the 
natural tendencies and habits of the man and of the woman 
work more or less in accordance with this schematization, their 
relation is still defined as of old, since it is easier to accept the 
ready and usual definition than to work out a new one. But 
there is n6 social prestige behind this definition and no higher 
motive which would induce the individual to accept and main- 
tain it when it disagrees with his temperament and habits. 
Therefore, any cause producing disharmony between the old 
social schemes and the individuaPs natural or habitual tend- 
encies may lead him to reject the traditional definition and 
either prevent him from establishing a conjugal relation where 
according to all the social rules it should be established, or 
make him break a conjugal relation already existing. The 
cause may be some influence producing in the individual new 
attitudes incompatible with the elementary conditions of con- 
jugal life in general, or it may be some agency modifying the 
specific traditional scheme of conjugal life in a way which 
makes it seem no longer acceptable to him. . . . 


The Marginal Position of the Second Generation 

The marginal personality is characteristic not only of the first 
generation of immigrants in America but also of the youth gener- 
ation. Immigrant parents at best rarely make a complete trans- 
fer to the American culture pattern. They retain much of the 
old culture, acquiring often only enough new traits to get them 
by in practical situations. But the children and youth have to 
absorb the new culture fiilly. They begin doing so in the neigh- 
borhood and in the schoolroom. Soon they are Americans in a 
very vital sense. They find it necessary to ignore the patterns 
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of the old world culture which the parents taught them and con- 
tinued to insist upon. 

This places the new generation in a marginal position in 
which they are in conflict with the past. The consequence has 
been that in American cities juvenile delinquency rates have been 
highest among children of immigrants. ^ They could not accept 
the old culture of the parents or the morality of the foreign 
country, and therefore had to defy their parents and come to 
terms with the child and youth grouj) of the American culture. 
In so doing they often made mistakes. Being almost entirely free 
of parental authority, they found themselves in conflict with the 
law. 

The new generation breaking from the old and the difficulties 
of the transition arc well illustrated in the following account of 
the position of youth of Oriental ancestry on the west coast and 
in Hawaii.^ 

Tfhc American-born children of oriental ancestiy have 
made contacts with several types of family life. There has 
been no standardized oriental pattern to follow. In some 
homes the oriental pattern has been followed with slight varia- 
tions, but in most instances there has been considerable dis- 
organization and a certain amount of reorganization to fit the 
new conditions. The young people have made contacts with 
the occidental family system. As they have tried to steer their 
course through this uncharted sea, they have broken with 
many of the oriental practices. 

The young people, who have become imbued with demo- 
cratic ideas, object to the old-fashioned, autocratic family 
coritrol. The native-born girls, who observe the freedom of 
American women, are doing much to break down the idea of 
male domination. They consider themselves Americans and 
are unwilling to acquiesce in an arrangement which would 
reduce them to a perpetual minority. Many oppose their 
parents and argue against their ideas. Some girls are not even 
satisfied with a status of equality. They state in no uncertain 

® This is an established fact vsdth regard to immigrant children in the city. 
Sec E. H. SuTHERLATO, Principles of Criminology^ pp. 115-116. J, B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, 1934. Donald R. Taft has indicated that it is not true 
of the child of the rural immigrant who continues to live in an intimate, well knit 
prim^-group world with its more effective system of social regulation. See his 
“Nationahty and Grime.’’ American Sociological Review, p. 725, October, 1 936. 

» Wiix^ G. Smith, Americans in Process, pp. 227-235, By permission of the 
author. Edwards Bros., Ann Arbor, Mich., 1937. 
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terms that they desire to be the dominating heads of their 
households. This is not mere idle talk, for some of the women 
are carrying their ideas into practice. This is made evident 
by an immigrant Japanese; 

You know, my wife, she used to help me all the time; 
bye an’ bye she catchum baby, then she not help me so 
much. Bye an’ bye she catchum ’nother baby, then 
she say to me, “I no help you no more.” I say, "‘Yes, 
you will.” She say, “No, I won’t; I American citizen.” 

This afternoon, my wife, she telephone me. “You come 
home.” I say, “I no can come, truck gone, I no can 
come.” She say, “You come home!” I go home. 
Truck gone, I walk home. 

Many boys advocate greater freedom for the women but they 
are unwilling to go as far as the girls; they are not ready to 
surrender completely the idea of male superiority. 

The girls of oriental ancestry are not willing to submit to 
a system under which the mother-in-law dominates the young 
wife; they do not want to live with mothers-in-law or other 
relatives according to oriental custom. Wherever possible 
the young people move out of the crowded tenement sections. 
The rapidity of the movement, however, is determined in con- 
siderable measure by the economic situation. While the young 
people prefer to live under their own roofs, oftentimes the 
economic circumstances will not permit. 

Many of the young people are outspoken against the idea 
of parentally arranged marriages. Many refuse to accept the 
arrangements made by their parents. Financial independence, 
particularly among the Chinese of Hawaii, has been an im- 
portant causal factor. Many Chinese women feel free and 
independent now that they are wage-earners. Some go to 
extremes in order to make the emancipation complete; they 
marry men distasteful to their parents just to parade their free- 
dom. Some have left their homes to avoid marriage with men 
selected by their parents. Some have declared that they would 
do as they pleased — but when the time for marriage arrived, 
the parents took matters in hand and settled all. The parents 
may adopt American dress quite readily, but the attitudes 
relative to family matters are deep-rooted and change less 
easily. 

The young people have seen parentally arranged marriages 
go on the rocks and this has conditioned them against the sys- 
tem. A yoimg woman related her own story: 
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At thirteen years of age my father married me of!' to 
a wealthy middle-aged man who seemed like a father 
to me. Naturally, I was taken from school, which I 
regretted very much. At every opportunity I read my 
books and always watched the other children going to 
and from school with envy. I always felt as though 
I belonged to them. I did not dare tell this to my par- 
ents, not even to my mother, as it is against our religion 
to entertain even a thought of disobedience to onc\s 
husband. This feeling, however, became very intense 
within me and at last, after three years, I decided to 
leave him. There was much anger and consternation, 
but I was determined. I had read of American wives 
acting in this manner under such circumstances and 1 
still feel it is right. I defied anyone to interfere any 
further with my actions. Some time later I met a stu- 
dent at the night school which I attended. . . . On 
further acquaintance we found our view of life very 
similar and decided to marry. 

Many young women set high standards for their future 
husbands. If such are not found, they will not marry. This 
is quite revolutionary when we consider that bachelors and 
spinsters have no place in the oriental scheme of life, A con- 
siderable number of young women arc not marrying, or, at 
least, they are postponing marriage. They are not remain- 
ing single because of inability to marry. According to one 
writer, “The American-oriental flapper is the most courted 
woman in the world, for she is wooed not only by the ‘sheiks’ 
of her own age but by the tens of thousands of oriental bache- 
lors on the Coast, who can no longer import wives from their 
home country.” 

Although many have broken with the old traditions there is, 
nevertheless, a marked family solidarity. The familial senti- 
ments of many young people are strong. Because of this many 
deny themselves rather than disappoint their elders. Many 
make definite plans to care for their parents in old age. The 
parents have sacrificed to give them a start in life. In return 
they bend all their energies toward making their elders happy. 
Some save in order to build comfortable homes for them. 
Some, desirous of preparing for professional life, give this up 
and turn to vocations with a more immediate income. Even 
where home relationships have not been happy, there are 
young people who care for their elders and make sacrifices for 
them. 
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The young people are setting the occidental family before 
themselves as an ideal to be followed. Many indicate a decided 
preference for western practices; some even go to extremes in 
carrying them out. In the discussion of love affairs, there is a 
great difference between Orientals and Occidentals. Orientals 
do not have love affairs; hence they are often shocked by the 
freedom with which Americans discuss such matters. 

Very few of the young people have had sufficient contact 
with American family life to pattern after it, but they are eager 
to learn from every available source. Books, magazines, and 
Dorothy Dix’s column in the newspaper are read with avidity. 
Some have learned by working in American homes. Many of 
their ideas are acquired in the moving-picture theaters. 

Many young people are in a difficult situation. They have 
not learned the technique of American courtship which differs 
greatly from the oriental practice where the go-between, or 
match-maker, plays such an important role. When they try 
to adopt Western methods they find no adequate guide-posts 
to direct them, and in this period of transition many suffer 
heartaches. But even if they had made the occidental mode of 
courtship their own, they would still encounter difficulties. 
Most houses of the Orientals are not of such size and character 
that the daughters coxild conveniently and with appropriate 
dignity entertain young men friends. More important, how- 
ever, are the parental attitudes which are encountered. If a 
boy calls on a girl, the parents consider it a serious matter and 
that marriage is almost certain to follow. According to many 
of the older Chinese in the United States, disaster lurks in the 
automobile rides of young American couples. The young 
people hear these ideas expressed in their homes. Since many 
of them do not fxilly imderstand American customs, standards, 
and ideals, an automobile ride not infrequently leads to a 
forced marriage. 

The Marginal Position of American Youth 

We have been dealing with examples of marginal men in an 
extreme position, but we must also point out that there are dif- 
ferent degrees of marginality. Farm youth who move to the city 
and get into entirely new social situations are, during a period of 
transition, often in a marginal position. In reality, they also are 
bridging two cultures that are quite distant. To some extent 
every youth when he first leaves his primary group and enters 
secondary groups is in a marginal position in which he feels ill at 
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ease, senses a degree of personality conflict, and faces the critical 
issue of harmonizing varied culture patterns within his own person- 
ality. Becker uses the term ‘‘marginal man” to describe the per- 
son experiencing readjustments in such internal migrations. He 
thinks of him primarily as one transferring from a sacred society, 
that is, an essentially rural, isolated, primary-group society, to a 
secular society, that is, one essentially urban-metropolitan in char- 
acter with numerous contacts of a secondary-group nature. It is 
in this situation that the concept marginal man has most meaning, 
especially as it applies to internal migrations. The migration of 
a rural man to another rural area involves fewer adjustments 
than the migration of a rural man to a city. The migration of 
an urban man to an urban area calls for fewer adjustments than 
the migration of an urban man to a rural area. 

The possible results of a ti'ansfcr from an isolated sacred society 
(rural primary group) tO a secular society (urban secondary group) 
to the personality of the individual are outlined by Becker, in 
substance, as follows: 

1 . Continuance of the state of crisis because a satisfactory ad- 
justment has not been found. 

2. Heightened self-consciousness that may lead to aggressive 
self-assertion or to creative artistic efforts. 

3. The development of a marked introversion, building a fan- 
tasy world of day dreams, or perhaps eventually becoming a 
neuropath or psychopath. 

4. Becoming a fixated marginal man who is, in brief, as a con- 
firmed outsider to all cultures, a revolutionary reformer 
advocating change in all existing political and economic 
regimes, often promoting changes of a violent sort. 

Carpenter, discussing the problem of city migration, intro- 
duced the term “culture shock,” to describe the marginal experi- 
ence of rural newcomers in the city.^^ 

. . , The migrant from the country to the city encounters such 
a new and unfamiliar universe of experience that the change is 
almost bound to visit upon him a distinct shock, . . . Many 
of. the disorganizing effects of the city upon the individual 
(crime, mental breakdown, etc.) are to be interpreted not so 

Howard Becker, ‘‘Hie Process of Secularization.’* Sociological Review^ 24.: 1 28— 
154; 226-286, 1932. » t ^ 

^ Niles G^pentor, The Sociology of Ci^ Life, pp, 217-218, Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York, 1931. 
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SlumSj The First Zone of Immigrant Settlement 

In bridging the gap between Old World and New Worl^d culture immigrants 
often see the worst of American life. 
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much as effects of city life as such, but rather as the effects of 
the sudden impact of the characteristically urban set of conditioning in^ 
Jluences upon a personality that has been accommodated to a character-- 
istically non-urban set of influences. In short, certain individuals 
break down as a consequence of their failure to become ade- 
quately reconditioned to the city. 

One further point may be noted. The shock-effect of the 
city may be carried into the second or even the third genera- 
tion of migrants. Many conditioning influences are imbedded 
in traditional folkways. Others are passed on from one genera- 
tion to another, by conscious precept or by imitation, particu-^ 
larly when the migrating group is also an immigrant group, as 
is often the case in the cities of the United States. That is to 
say, there may be reverberations for two or more generations 
of the shock-effect attendant upon country-to-city migration. 

Almost equally severe is likely to be the experience of the 
youth whose parentage is of the poorer urban laboring classes 
or of the sharecropper or farm laborer classes*and who by apply- 
ing intelligence in the schoolroom and in later life quickly rises 
from a low standard of living into the more successful business 
and professional classes- By the time he is thirty he may live 
in a sophisticated environment which is foreign to his upbringing- 
A great deal of social distance may separate him from his parents, 
former friends, and neighbors. 

One may state it as a basic principle, that the greater the dif- 
ference in culture of the old and new area, or the old social class 
and the new in the case of vertical mobility, the greater the 
seriousness of the marginal position of the one bridging the gap. 

In the case of internal migration within the United States, 
probably the most difficult adjustments have occurred among 
those transferring from isolated mountain cultures to metropoli- 
tan communities. Studies of “hillbilly’’ migrants from the 
Appalachian-Ozark mountain regions to metropolitan cultures 
and also to the far West suggest the serious marginal positions 
of such persons. 

Interregional farm-to-farm migration, where it takes the new- 

Grace F. Leybourne, “Urban Adjustments of Migrants from the Southern 
Appalachian Plateaus.” , Social Forces, 15:238-246, December, 1937; Morris G. 
CAirjwBLL, “The Adjustment of Mountain Families in an Urban Environment.” 
Social Forces, 16:389-395, March, 1938. 

Paul H. La^is, ‘Tntcmal Migration by Subsidy.” Social Forces, 22:183- 
187, December, 1943. 
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comer into distinctly new cultural situations, may in extreme cases 
involve the person in the strain of marginality. Steinbeck’s The 
Grapes of Wrath gives a realistic picture of an Oklahoma drought- 
migrant family struggling with the more complex cultural world 
of California. Studies of drought migrants from the northern 
plains to the state of Washington show that some newcomers, 
especially those who settled in or near lumber towns with their 
rough and ready morality, suffered the adjustment strains of 
marginal men. Studies of rural Negroes in metropolitan areas 
show that they have extremely low marriage and birth rates, in 
part, no doubt, reflecting the strain of their marginal position 
subsequent to migration. These instances are but typical of 
situations resulting in the disorganization of the person with 
reference to his culture in a nation characterized by vertical and 
horizontal mobility. 


"" Advantages of Marginality 

The marginal man is not altogether a problem man. Many 
individuals who bridge two cultures come to see both objectively 
and in so doing become greater masters of themselves and of situa- 
tions than others who always remain submerged within one 
culture and therefore never have to analyze it or adjust themselves 
consciously to it. Some of our greatest men are those who have 
bridged the culture of the old world and have applied their knowl- 
edge to the new, and have mastered it also. 

These individuals are unusually dynamic and creative, in 
part because they are marginal men and have the advantage of 
having been civilized twice — once in childhood as they grew 
up into their native culture, the other time in youth or early 
adulthood when they learned the new civilization. One can cite 
many notable examples: in our own generation, Mayor La Guar- 
dia of New York City; in an earlier generation, Edward Bok, the 
Dutch lad who became editor of the Ladies^ Home Journal^ the first 
journal to obtain a million circulation; Jacob Riis, another 

Richard Wakefield and Paul H. Landis, *‘The Drought Fanners Adjust 
to the West.** Washington Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin gyS. Pullman, Wash., 
1939 - 

Louis V. Kennedy, The Negro Peasant Turns Cityward. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1930; Clyde V. Kiser, Sea Island to City. Columbia University 
Press, New York, *1932; Frank W. Notestein, “Differential Fertility in the East 
North Central States.*’ The Milbank Memorial Fimd Quarterly^ 16; 184-185, April, 1 938* 
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famous immigrant, who succeeded in creating a great place for 
himself in the culture of his adopted land. 

One might make the same comparison with many rural youth 
who struggle, perhaps intensely, with making the adjustment to 
secondary-group culture and social experience but who, having 
done so, achieve distinction in it. Men transplanted into new 
cultures often achieve greatness by the very fact that they are 
made to analyze their culture and view it objectively. Many of 
our most famous anthropologists, for instance, are Jews. The 
Jew, because he has lived in conflict with the out-group culture, 
fnust analyze not only the Gentile culture but his own as well. 
This experience of culture conflict, of marginality if you will, 
makes him a keen analyst of the culture of many peoples as an an- 
thropologist must be. Clearly, then, personality conflict growing 
out of marginal experience may be creative as well as disruptive. 
Some individuals make the transfer successfully and profit by 
having done so; others find the strain too great and break during 
the transition. 

The most successful people are not necessarily those who are 
the most happy or best adjusted in life. In many cases extremely 
high achievement characterizes , maladjusted individuals who, 
because they cannot fit naturally into social or cultural situations 
in which they are placed, pour abnormal energy into efforts 
which will bring recognition. By so gaining a feeling of superiority 
they cover a sense of social inadequacy which otherwise would be 
unbearably painful. 


Review 

1 . What do we mean by the term “marginal man”? 

2. Why is the native problem so important today to both white and 
colored peoples? 

3. What effects has the cultme of the industrialized white man upon 
native peoples with backward civilizations? 

4. What are some of the problems involved in the field of maintain- 
ing an “equilibrium” after culture contact? 

5. How did World War II in its Pacific Theater influence the Melane- 
sian and Polynesian peoples? 

6. Illustrate conflicts introduced into the cultures of natives by the 
missionary movement. 

7. Show how the experience of marginality afiPected the immigrant 
in our society. 
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8. Discuss changes in the marriage-family system of the Polish im- 
migrant in America. 

9. How does the marginal si^tuation of parents affect the offspring of 
immigrants? What conflicts does it foster? 

10. Describe some of the conflicts which face second-generation 
Orientals in Western civilization. How do these conflicts come 
about? 

11. What internal migrations within our culture place youth in a 
marginal position? Discuss. 

12. Discuss possible results of the transfer from a sacred to a secular 
society. 

13. What does Carpenter mean when he uses the term “culture 
shock”? 

14. Why is the adjustment shock of vertical mobility likely to be 
especially severe? 

15. Are there ever adjustment strains suffered by rural to rural mi- 
grants? Why? 

16. What are some of the advantages of marginal! ty? 

17. Criticise or comment on the last paragraph of the chapter. If 
necessary refer to one of Alfred Adler’s books where he discusses 
inferiority complex and compensation. 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE YOUTHFUL DELmQUEMT 

Attaining Moral Maturity in Modern Society 

Youth who come to maturity in a setting of cultural disor- 
ganization have great difficulty in finding clear-cut norms for 
behavior which can be accepted as a basis for personality in- 
tegration. On them fail problems of choice concerning moral 
issues for which young people in more integrated cultures are 
given ready-made patterns. 

The child is free from many restrictions which are imposed 
on adults; it is at adolescence that he is harnessed with these 
obligations. In childhood the parent is the symbol of authority, 
and he remains so until the standards of the family and of larger 
groups have been implanted in the habit and value systems of the 
child. For the adolescent the realm of personal accountability 
enlarges, and he becomes the man of honor, the loyal citizen, or 
failing this, the lawbreaker. 

In the present generation adolescents and youth have been 
given too great responsibility for moral decision in home, church, 
and school without having first received the necessary standards 
to guide them. The adults, in turn, have blamed the yotmg for 
losing their way. 

They have expected youth to decide for themselves things 
which the adult generation has failed to decide for itself, or once 
having decided has failed to practice. In our culture adolescence 
and youth must have the right of moral decision. T his is neces- 
sary in an individualistic society, where changing technology 
creates new moral situations. But so much greater becomes the 
obligation of parents, religious leaders, and teachers, first, to 
recognize clearly the great moral principles which form the basis 
of respect for authority, of reverence, of obligation to others, and 
of responsibility for one’s own physical well being, and second, 
to teach these principles by precept and example. Thus only 

157 
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can adolescents and youths he expected to find their way unerr- 
ingly to moral adulthood. 

Margaret Mead^ has contrasted the comparative difficulties 
of attaining moral maturity in primitive and in modern society. 
She points out that the Manus girl and the Samoan girl grow up 
in a coherent society, whereas the American girl docs not. The 
world of these primitive girls is one of unified standards, that of 
the American girl one of “conflicting standards, contrasting 
philosophies, angry propaganda.” The American girl cannot 
learn within the sheltered walls of her own home how to play 
her future part in society. Her home can provide only a fraction 
of the standards and patterns of her complex society. Her home 
may even fail woefully to prepare her for life. 

In primitive society it does not matter how fantastic the cul- 
tural solutions may be, the young accept them because no alter- 
natives are presented. But in our society choices centering about 
religion, vocation, and love face a girl from the time she begins 
to think. “She can choose not only whom she will love but 
whether she will love in or out of wedlock, one or many.” ^ In 
marriage she may choose whether she will have children. In 
whatever choice she makes, she sets the pattern for weaker com- 
rades who follow her example. Such are the problems of decision 
thrust upon “ill-educated and inexperienced children” in Ameri- 
can society where life is so complex and difficult for the adolescent. 

In the preceding chapters stress has been laid upon the inter- 
relation of the social structure and personal behavior. Suffice it 
to say here that the lack of clear-cut definition for behavior, in 
dther the total culture or a particular community, is serious 
indeed for adolescents and youth who are on the threshold of life, 
selecting the patterns by which they are to be guided. Adults^ 
who have already chosen their life patterns, tend to persist in 
them, resisting newer patterns to which they may be introduced. 
Not so with youth. They are at the time of life when sampling 
the r^ge of experience is characteristic. They are at the critical 
transition stage when the codes and definitions of childhood are 
no longer adequate and when they must, therefore, broaden their 
experience and their definitions to include the broader territory 
of adult behavior. 


^ ^Iaroaret ^Ibajd, **Adolesccnce in I^rimitivc 
V. F. Calverton and Samuel D. 'Sobmalhausxn, Tlu 
The Macaulay Company, New York, 1930. 


and Modem Society,” in 
New Generation^ pp, 183—184* 
^ Ibid, 
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Delinquen(y and the Social Structure 

We have already seen, in our discussion of the marginal posi- 
tion of the second-generation immigrant, that the exclusion of 
the individual from complete identity with the socio-cultural 
structure places him in a position of peculiar strain and stress 
and that this often results in delinquency. The effect of lack of 
community integration and of clarity of definitions in the local 
community is demonstrated further in the classic study made by 
Clifford R. Shaw and his colleagues.^ This study of 9243 male 
delinquents in the city of Chicago shows that near the business dis- 
trict, in the center of the city, where family life is disorganized 
and the community has few effective devices of social control, 
as many as 37 per cent of the children of juvenile age (ten to six- 
teen years) were brought before the court during a year. (See 
the figure on page 160.) In blocks of the city more distant 
from the center, where community life was more stable, juvenile 
delinquency rates were low. On the outer fringe of the city, 
where community life was stable and social controls were ef- 
fective, delinquency was practically nonexistent. 

Similarly Thrasher,^ in his study of 1313 Chicago gangs, 
shows that in parts of the city where adolescents lack direction, 
the ordinary juvenile gang graduates into the criminal gang. In 
the more socially integrated areas of the city, juvenile gangs par- 
ticipate in few nonsocial activities during the period of adolescent 
ganghood and the members graduate normally into conventional 
adult patterns at the age of marriage. In the less desirable areas 
of the city, on the other hand, a prerequisite to initiation into 
a gang may be a previous encounter with the police or the ex- 
perience of having been called before the juvenile court. 

The associational experiences and the learning processes that 
affect the development of the delinquent boy, especially in disor- 
ganized areas of the metropolitan community, are well described 
in the following summary by Shaw and McKay from their 
Report for the National Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement: ^ 

^ Clifford R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1929. 

^ Frederic Thrasher, The Gang. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1927. 

5 Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, Social Factors in Juvenile Delvnqumcy^ 
Report on the Causes of Crime, Volume H, pp. 390, 391 , 393. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1931. 
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Adapted from Sftaw, op, cit,. University of Chicago Press 
Drawn by McGraw-Hill for Landis, ^^Adolescence and Tbutk.” 

Delinquency Rates in Representative Mile Square 
Areas in Chicago 

Data show per cent of all males lo to i6 brought before the courts during a year 
period. In one area near the Loop s7 of all boys were involved. At 

the outer fringe of the city few were apprehended for delinquency. Shaw and 
his colleagues conclude that rates are high near the center of the city because 
population is mobile, community life is disorganized, social controls are few 
and ineffective and patterns of adult crime and family disorganization center there. 

A study of the play groups and gangs of delinquent boys 
shows that these groups serve as an agency for the transmission 
of the traditions of delinquency in the high rate areas of the city* 
Through his participation in the activities of the delinquent 
groups the boy acquires the knowledge and techniques that 
are essential in delinquent practices. It appeal^ that the* pat-^ 
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terns of delinquent behavior, especially the various forms of 
stealing, are acqTiired through group contacts just as any cultural 
form is disseminated and transmitted through social groups. 

The delinquent group tends to develop standards of conduct 
by which it seeks to control and regulate the behavior of its 
members. The traditions and codes of the delinquent groups 
emphasize as desirable qualities in their members ability in 
delinquency and a record in one of the correctional institutions - 
The “big shot’’ is respected; the traitor is stigmatized as a “rat” 
or “stool pigeon”; and the petty thief is regarded as inferior. 
These characteristic attitudes are built up in the course of the 
boys’ personal contacts with delinquent groups in the neigh- 
borhood and with older offenders in correctional institutions. 

In the deteriorated and disorganized areas of the city, 
where the facilities for training and supervision of the boy are 
meagre, the possibilities for the satisfaction of the boy’s desires 
for recognition, stimulation, companionship, and security are 
limited largely to the spontaneous and undirected play groups, 
whose standards and activities are often delinquent in charac- 
ter. In many cases it is by means of his delinquency that the 
boy is enabled to achieve the recognition and esteem of his fel- > 
lows, or to defend his status and honor in the group. It may 
serve also as a source of thrill, adventure, and stimulation. 
Presumably in the outlying neighborhoods these same desires 
find their expression through the supervised and controlled 
groups, whose activities and standards are more in keeping 
with the norms of conventional society. While the standards 
and values in the two situations may be widely divergent, or 
even reversed, the human motives and desires underlying the 
boy’s participation in the activities of his groups are perhaps 
identical in the two neighborhood situations. 

. . . criminal patterns of behavior develop as a product of 
a long process of interaction between the individual and the 
successive social situations in which he lives. This process in 
which criminal habits and attitudes are formed usually involves 
a continuity of experiences, extending over a long period of 
time. From this standpoint, a delinquent or criminal act is a 
part of a dynamic life process and should be considered as such 
in the analysis and treatment of cases. 


The Delinquent Child and the Home 

The delinquent child is for the most part one who has not 
been integrated into the primary-group structure of his own 
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family and neighborhood, or else one who has been integrated 
into the primary-group structure of a group which is predatory 
rather than law-abiding. It has long been known that there is a 
close relationship between broken homes and delinquency. The 
rate of delinquency of children from homes broken by divorce 
and desertion is higher than that among children from complete 
families or even from families broken by death. Some data sug- 
gest that delinquency rates arc highest in homes where separation 
rather than divorce has broken the homc.^’ 

The White House Conference Report^ shows that one-half 
to two-thirds of all homes where delinquency is present have 
been broken by the death of one or both parents or by separa- 
tion or divorce. Of all the adolescents studied for the report, 
rural and urban, 21 per cent came from broken homes. Bell’s*^ 
study of over 13,500 youth of sixteen to twenty-four years of age 
in Maryland, an older group than that studied by the White 
House Conference, showed that 32.3 per cent of those studied had 
experienced breaks in their families. The father was twice as 
likely to be missing from the family as the mother. Shaw and 
McKay^ found as early as 1931 that 25.3 to 38.9 per cent of 
7278 delinquent boys in Chicago public schools were from broken 
homes. 

While the broken home is significant in the lives of delinquent 
children, certain studies indicate that the psychological climate 
of the home is in reality the critical factor. In fact, Shaw and 
McKay came to the conclusion that there is only slight relation- 
ship between the broken home and delinquency as such — prob- 
ably because their data dealt primarily with boys — but that 
family relations within the home are vital. Commenting on the 
lack of consistent correlation between delinquency and broken 
homes in various Chicago areas studied, they say:^^ 

* JaniM S. Plan^ reporting clinical experience, finds the delinquency rate ten 
times as high for children of separated as for children of divorced parents. His 
data are 'not extensive enough to be statistically significant but are significant. See 
a more complete statement on pp. 36a fF. or refer to Plant’s article “The Psychiatrist 
Views Children of Divorced Parents.” LcoiJ and Contemporary Problems, 10:807-818, 
Summer, 1944. 

J White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, The Adolescent in the 
Family, D, Appleton-Century Company, New York, X934. 

* Howato M. Bell, Tovih Tell Tlteir Story ^ pp. American Council on 

Education, Washington, D.C., 1938. 

^ Shaw and McKay, op, cit.^ pp. 266-267. 

lbid.y p. 393. 
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. , . Apparently the emotional attitudes and personal re- 
lationships, which after all constitute the essence of family life, 
are more significant and formative in the development of the at- 
titudes and behavior patterns of the child than the formal and 
external aspects of the home or any formal break in the relations 
between its members. 

The White House Conference Report also gives greater 
weight to the relationships between parents and children than to 
the broken home as such, even though the cases studied show a 
large proportion of delinquents coming from broken homes. The 
report makes it clear that the home can be broken psychologically 
by tensions and conflicts that are quite as serious as the physical 
absence of one parent and sometimes more so. 

Weeks finds a positive relationship between delinquency 
and the broken home. In addition he points out that girls from 
broken homes have a much higher delinquency rate than boys. 
In seeking an explanation he finds that the nature of the delin- 
quency of boys and girls is probably the important factor. Boys 
in some 75 per cent of cases are committed because of property 
offenses, traffic violations, and misdemeanors, whereas only 9.5 
per cent of girls are committed for these reasons. Girls are 
committed primarily for ‘^ungovernability,’’ “running away,” 
“immorality,” and “other reasons.” Clearly, such offenses as 
ungovernability and running away are likely to be related more 
directly to home situations than are such offenses as those for 
which boys are committed. Weeks’ data relating specific offenses 
to the broken home show that the hypothesis which he advances 
in the above analysis is probably correct. 

While death or even divorce may draw the remaining mem- 
bers of a family closer together, it removes supervision of one 
parent. This is always critical in adolescence and youth, when a 
young person is making his transition to adulthood- Worse still 
is the situation in cases of desertion or separation. Here the child 
has usually already endured a long series of conflicts in the home. 
Such conflicts in themselves are disastrous to a child’s confidence 
in adults in general and to his own self-confidence and sense of 
personal security. Too often parents who are in conflict use the 

White House Conference Report on Child He^th and Protection, The Adolescent 
in the Family, pp. 212-235. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1934. 

^ H. Ashley Weeks, “Male and Female Broken Home Rates by Types of 
Delinquency.*^ American Sociological Remew, 5:601-609, August, 1940. 
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child as a pawn in an attempt to justify themselves for the attitude 
they are assuming. They draw the child into the fracas in humili- 
ating and embarrassing ways, one parent even exposing the 
other’s disloyalties to the child in order to enlist the child on his 
side. As a result, the child is likely to develop a questioning atti- 
tude toward all standards. One young woman who grew up in 
a family where conflict prevailed and where divorce eventually 
took place has told how she herself was used in the situation: 

If I was on my father’s side, my mother would get me in a 
corner and tell me of his disloyalties to her, the way he beat her 
when I wasn’t around, how he stayed out nights with other 
women and spent his money gambling and drinking. He was 
just like all men; none of them were any good as far as my 
mother was concerned. All this was in an effort to bring me 
around to her side of the argument and turn me against my 
father. It was hard for me to believe all of these things because 
I knew my father was a good man and he had provided well for 
his family. But since my mother told me about them, they had 
to be true and I believed. My father never defended himself 
against these accusations and was always good to me whether 
I was on his side or mother’s. I loved my father too much to 
grow to hate him because of what ray mother had told me. 
Eventually I discovered for myself that all my mother’s claims 
against my father were false. 

Still other stresses and strains may make the home a back- 
ground for delinquency. The home of the immigrant places the 
child in a position of marginality in which he must bridge the 
parental patterns of old-world origin and the play-group pat- 
terns of his school and neighborhood. This explains in large 
part the fact that in urban America juvenile delinquency rates 
have been higher among children of immigrants than among 
children of any other group. In rural areas, where the transition 
from old-world patterns to new-world patterns is less sudden, this 
has not been true. 

The clash of culture patterns in the immigrant home which 
leads to a clash of authority patterns and a breakdown of parental 
control is strikingly illustrated by the following paragraphs, in which 
the parent-child relationships of Polish immigrants in a rural 
mill town of about 3000 population in Massachusetts is described.*^ 

^ Arnold W. Green, ‘*The Middle Class Male Child and Neurosis.’^ Ammcan 
Sociological Review,, 1 1 February, 1946* 
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Decadent Areas Warp Youth into Patterns of Delenqpency 

There are no bad boys by birth, but there are bad cmmunities where the way 
of life is crime. 
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An outstanding feature of peasant family life, in contra- 
distinction to that of modern middle-class family organization, 
is the stress placed upon rules and work-functions rather than 
personal sentiment; and parental authority is excessive by the 
standards of any comparable segment of the American popula- 
tion. These rules of conduct and this parental authority are out 
of place in the American industrial slum. Second-generation 
Poles participate in a social world outside the home which their 
parents, because of language difficulties and previous condi- 
tioning, are incapable of sharing or even of understanding. 
As bewildered parents attempt to enforce old-world standards 
they are met with the anger and ridicule of their children. In 
answer to this, the parents have final recourse to a kind of au- 
thority which was unsanctioned in Poland: a vengeful, per- 
sonal, irrational authority, which no longer finds support in 
the future hopes and ambitions of the children; and this new 
authority is no longer controlled by both parents’ families 
and a cohesive community. But this personal authority will 
not suffice to curb their wayward progeny, who have little 
respect for their parents as persons, and who soon come to 
learn that their “American” playmates are not sulyectcd to 
anything like it in their homes. 

It is through this tragically antagonistic, mutually distrust- 
ful clash of wills that the relations of parents and children tend 
to be lacking in “love” (which is alien to the peasant mores any- 
way). At the same time, there is plenty of “irrational author- 
ity.” In exasperation and fear of losing all control over their 
Americanized youngsters, parents apply the fist and whip 
rather indiscriminately. The sounds of blows, screams, howls, 
vexatious wails of torment and hatred are so commonplace 
along the rows of dilapidated mill-houses that the passerby 
pays them scant attention. 


The Schools Responsibility in Delinquency 

It is a startling fact that most delinquent children come directly 
from the American schoolroom, where they have presumably had 
an opportunity to absorb the standards of a law-abiding society. 
The White House Conference estimated that at all times ap- 
proximately half a million children in the public schools of the 
United States have serious behavior problems, judged by the 

White House Conference Report on Child Health and Protection, The Home 
and the Child, p. 393. D. Appletoix-Ccntury Company, New York, 1931. 
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probabilities of their attaining moral maturity. For the most 
part these behavior problems go unrecognized by the average 
teacher. 

It has been said by some criminologists that the future crimi- 
nal is now being made in the first and second grades of school. 
Whether it is there or in the eighth or ninth grades, or even in the 
twelfth grade, does not matter. The point is that nearly every 
child in America, with exception of the few who are incapable 
of doing so, goes through the public school system. Deviations 
from normal behavior could and should be observed by the 
teachers, and the school system should place about the child 
corrective influences which would guide him into normal social 
participation. 

An interesting study of children’s behavior as viewed by mental 
hygienists and teachers is presented in the pair of charts on pages 
168 and 169. It will be observed that those traits which mark 
isolation from the group, a sense of aloneness, a lack of identity 
of self with others — traits which are considered by the mental 
hygienist as most dangerous from the standpoint of behavior 
problems — are generally not recognized as serious by the 
teacher. The teacher tends to attach greatest importance to 
traits which cause her the greatest immediate disciplinary prob- 
lems. If the mental hygienists are right, every school system 
should have someone close enough to the average child in the 
schoolroom to detect these antisocial traits. In other words, 
there should be visiting teachers, family-life specialists, counselors 
trained in mental hygiene, and guidance experts who are able to 
lead a child from introverted aloneness into normal social partici- 
pations, to reinstate him in his family group, his play group, or 
other groups, and to build a sense of security and assurance in 
group situations. 

The first indication of dangerous maladjustment in a child 
is often truancy from school.^^ Truancy brings into the open 
attitudes which have in some cases been developing in the child 
over long periods, attitudes of antipathy toward his social group, 
family, play, or school, because it has been unfriendly to him . 
The antipathy may be the result of parental rejection in the home 
or of neglect or mistreatment by the play group. The latter, m 

“ For a more extensive discussion of tihis problem than^that presented here see 
Walter (-. Reckless and Mapheus Smith, Juverdle DeHnqueruy. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1932. 



SERIOUSNESS OF PROBLEM 


TYPE OF PROBLEM 

Heterosexual activity 

Stealing 

Masturbation 

Obscene notes, talk 

Untruthfulness 

Truancy 

Impertinence, defiance 
Cruelty, bullying 
Cheating 

Destroying school materials 

Disobedience 

Unreliableness 

Temper tantrums 

Lack of interest in work 

Profanity 

Impudence, rudeness 

Laziness 

Smoking 

Enuresis 

Nervousness 

Disorderliness in class 

Unhappy, depressed 

Easily discouraged 

Selfishness 

Carelessness in work 

Inattention 

Quarrelsomeness 

Suggestible 

Resentfulness 

Tardiness 

Physical coward 

Stubbornness 

Domineering 

Slovenly in appearance 

Sullenness 

Fcarfulncss 

Suspiciousness 

Thoughtlessness 

Attracting attention 

Unsoci^ness 

Dreaminess 

Imaginative lying 

Interrupting 

Inquisitiveness 

Overcritical of others 

Tattling 

Whispering 

Sensitiveness 

Restlessness 

Shyness 


Of only 
slight 

Average consequence 
score 4^5 

t 7-3 
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Makes for 
considerable 
difficulty 
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An extremely 
grave 
problem 
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Wickmarit 


Children's Behavior and 'Teachers' Attitude^^ 


Teachers’ Ratings on the Relative Seriousness of 
‘ 50 Common Behavior Problems of Children 

Tenets list traits that arc serious from a disciplinary standpoint and from the stand- 
point of moral taboos. Compare their ratings with those of mental hygienists on the 
opposite page. 



TYPE OF PROBLEM 

Unsocialness 

Suspiciousness 

Unhappy, depressed 

Resentfulness 

Fearfulness 

Cruelty, bullying 

Easily discouraged 

Suggestible 

Overcritical of others 

Sensitiveness 

Domineering 

Sullenness 

Stealing 

Shyness 

Physical coward 

Selfishness 

Temper tantrums 

Dreaminess 

Nervousness 

Stubbornness 

Unreliableness 

Truancy 

U ntruthfulness 

Cheating 

Heterosexual activity 
Lack of interest in work 
Enuresis 

Obscene notes, talk 
Tattling 

Attracting attention 
Quarrelsomeness 
Impudence, rudeness 
Imaginative lying 
Inattention 

Slovenly in appearance 
Laziness 

Impertinence, defiance 

Carelessness in work 

Thoughtlessness 

Restlessness 

Masturbation 

Disobedience 

Tardiness 

Inquisitiveness 

Destroying school materials 

Disorderliness in class 

Profanity 

Interrupting 

Smoking 

Whispering 


SERIOUSNESS OF PROBLEM 


Of only 
slight 

Average importance 
score 4^5 


17-3 

16.4 
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14.0 
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13-4 
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13.2 
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13.0 
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12.5 
12.5 

12.0 

1 1.8 

11.7 
1 1-3 
”•3 

10.9 
10.4 

10.3 
10.3 
10.3 

9-9 

9*6 

9*2 

8.8 

8.8 

il 

7.6 

7*5 

7.3 

7.2 

7.2 
7-1 
7-1 
6.8 

6.4 
6.4 

u 

5-3 

5-1 

3-4 

2.9 

2.8 

2.3 


Of 

considerable 

importance 

12.5 


Of extremely 
great 

importance 

20.5 


Wickmariy ^^Children's Behavior and Teacher^ Attiiuded* 


Mental Hygienists’ Ratings on the Relative Seriousness 
OF 50 Common Behavior Problems of Children 

Mental hygienists consider traits importzmt in terms of the long-time effect oh per- 
sonality development. The fist of traits is the same as in the preceding chart; note 
how differently they rate traits. 
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turn, may be due to peculiarity of looks, peculiarity of' tempera- 
ment, a foreign accent, difference of race, or any of a number of 
temperamental, physical, or social traits. More directly, truant 
behavior may be the result of the incompatibility ofcdiild and the 
teacher, of the child’s inability to achieve a reasonable degree of 
status in the school, or any series of experiences wliich makes 
him despise the school situation. 

Truancy, then, is symptomatic, and hence is highly significant 
as a danger signal in the life of the child. It requires the imme- 
diate investigation of the home situation, of the pupil-teacher 
relationship, and of the relationship of the child witli his play 
group. Investigation will usually show that the child should not 
be handled by the police methods of the traditional truant officer. 
Such methods will only develop further attitud(\s of conflict, 
defiance, and deception. Often the child has no alternative but 
to miss school if he wants to avoid situations that ai'c^ most un- 
pleasant to him. The problem becomes one of helping to cor- 
rect the situations so that he will feel that he '‘belongs” in the 
school. Tliis frequently requires a long scries of reconstructive 
measures aimed at restoring him to a position of being wanted 
in the family, of being accepted in some play group, and of 
being given recognition at school. Hcaly believes that if wc could 
do away with truancy wc should go a long way toward solving 
the whole problem of delinquency, for he points out that truancy 
is commonly associated with stealing, staying out at night, and 
sexual misbehavior.^* 

The regimenting of nonconformist children by principals or 
truant officers who wield a big stick is wrong. The school must 
learn to exhaust every other device before so-called problem chil- 
dren or pre-delinquents are handled by police methods or housed 
in corrective institutions.^^ Trained personnel with adequate 
salaries is cheaper than corrective institutions, which in fact 
rarely correct or cure. The school must work with behavior 
clinics, and it must develop special curricula and vocational 
tra.ining programs which will cater to the interests and needs of 
children not now interested in the school program. 

William Hbaly, Augusta F. Bjronner, Edith M. H. Baylor, and J. Prentice 
Murphy, Reconstructing Behavior in Touth, p. 37. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1929. 

For a good discussion of this problem see Haiuiy E. Barnes and N. K. Teeters, 
New Horizons in Criminology, CJhapters 27-28. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1944. 
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The Legal Approach to Correction 

The Juvenile Court. Legal devices have in the main been puni- 
tive. Historically it was assumed that punishment is the just 
desert of willful creatures who deliberately decide of their own 
free will to do wrong. This philosophy of punishment as opposed 
to correction was applied to children and juveniles until the 
‘‘juvenile court"' developed procedures aimed at protecting the 
apprehended child from the publicity of the usual court action, 
and substituted for punitive measures the devices of study, analy- 
sis, understanding, and correction. 

Barnes and Teeters, who are very pessimistic regarding the 
possibility of our society’s taking steps to eliminate the evils of 
its penal system, see hope in the more intelligent attitude which 
society is willing to take toward children. They find this atti- 
tude expressed in progressive school programs, in juvenile court 
procedures, and in some of the better types of juvenile corrective 
institutions. But even so, they point out that too many well- 
meaning judges and juvenile administrators are obsessed by the 
idea that strict measures with juveniles accomplish more than 
scientific diagnosis and scientific treatment. Traditional methods 
springing from the folkways still appear far too often in the 
handling of juvenile cases. 

Child Guidance Clinics, A development as significant perhaps 
as the juvenile court itself has been the appearance of child 
guidance clinics, often connected with juvenile courts. The 
child guidance clinic is designed to give professional service in 
the form of diagnosis and treatment of children’s problems. 
Hundreds of such clinics now function in various cities in the 
nation. An outline of the work of the average clinic is presented 
in the following quotation from Louis Wirth.^® 

(a) The case comes to the clinic with a statement of the prob- 
lems presented as seen by the referring agency or person; 

(b) wMch is followed by the collection of data by the investiga- 
tors of the clinic; (c) there follows discussion among the 
specialists for the purpose of arriving at the facts; (d) which 
are then analyzed with a view of agreeing on a diagnosis; (e) to 
be followed by the formulation of a program of treatment; 

(f) whereupon attempts are made to carry out the program; 

Harry E. Barnes and N. K. Teeters, op. cit, p. 897. 
w “Clinical Sociology.’* American Journal of Sociology^ 27:513*., July, 1931. 
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(g) accompanied by re-examination and evaluations of the 
program adopted, and the diagnosis upon which it was based; 

(h) with the further effort of arriving at valid generalizations 
of principles and an improvement of techniques. 

The Adolescent Court. More recent than the juvenile court is 
the “adolescent court,” which handles young people up to adult- 
hood. Its ideal is to separate youthful criminals from adult 
criminals. It attempts, so far as possible, to settle cases without 
court action and to apply corrective and guidance techniques 
to problems of young people from sixteen to twenty-one years 
of age. 

The American Youth Commission, in connection with the 
problem of youthful crime, has expressed the following significant 
views: 

A youth who finds himself in difficulty with the law should 
not be proceeded against as a public enemy; he should be 
taken in hand and re-educated as a public asset, the state 
supplying the parental care and discipline which has been 
lacldng.20 

The commission agrees with recommendations made by the 
American Law Institute, which similarly stresses the importance 
of special legal procedures for the handling of youthful criminals. 
The institute recommends that a “youth correction authority’^ 
should handle cases of young people beyond juvenile court age. 
The authority would hire psychiatrists, psychologists, social 
workers, and family relations experts to study the backgrounds 
of youthful criminals and their capacities of rehabilitation. 

^ It is clear from these various programs, some of them embry- 
onic and few of them generally accessible to youth in trouble, 
that the law may be transformed from a punitive to a socially 
constructive instrument. Such a transformation requires an 
enlightened social policy based on an understanding of human 
nature and of the existing social order. The effective functioning 
of an ideal program would depend on an enlightened and under- 
standing legal personnel who would care more about sociology, 
psychology, and psychiatry than about the legal tradition or the 
precedent-establishing decisions in which the legal profession is 
now immersed. Unfortunately the requisite training is not yet in 

^ Americaa Ck>uncil on Education, Youth and the Future^ p. 200. American 
Youth Commission, Washington, D.G,, 1942. 
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prospect for the legal profession. The goal of the profession is still 
the administration of “justice” rather than the salvaging of per- 
sons wrecked by impersonal forces of the social order. At present, 
“justice” is often no more humane than the biological doctrine 
of “the survival of the fittest.” Fortunately, however, juvenile 
problems have driven a significant wedge into legal tradition. In 
the long run, reform of the entire process of legal administration 
must result. 

The Clash of Folkways and Constructive Social Policy 

In handling delinquency, as in handling criminal behavior, 
the tendency has been to cling to the age-old method of attempting 
to cure symptoms rather than remove the allergy which produces 
the affliction. The symptoms have too often been mistaken for 
the disease. The treatment of juveniles has not gone beyond a 
stage corresponding to that of medical science several genera- 
tions ago when physicians bled a patient to cure him of a malady. 
Society has been too ready to cast juvenile offenders into deten- 
tion homes or even into prison, too little inclined to apply the 
devices of education and correction, of guidance and recon- 
struction, of sympathetic understanding and intelligent reform. 

Survey Graphic in April, 1945, described the success of New* 
York’s P.S. 37. In this unique public school children who are 
maladjusted to the point of presenting severe behavior problems 
in ordinary school situations become normal social participants in 
an aggressive, lively school atmosphere. They are successfully 
guided by a woman who knows how to reach the mainsprings 
of children’s actions and make them feel at home as participants 
in school life. 

This is but an example of many excellent social experiments 
that have been tried here and there locally by wise leaders. 
Their success has been demonstrated so clearly that it is amazing 
that society complacently sits back and watches each new generav 
tion produce its large crop of juvenile delinquents, many of whom 
graduate into the profession of crime. - In the average community 
the delinquent still causes the good citizen to throw up his hands 
in horror and to say, “There’s no hope for him; it’s bad blood,” 
or “With that kind of parent, what kind of chance is there for 
the kid — he’ll end up a criminal.” 

The process by which the childish prankster too often becomes 
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the evil person in the eyes of the community is well described by 
Tannenbaum in the following words 

In the conflict between the young delinquent and the com- 
munity there develop two opposing definitions of the situation. 

In the beginning the definition of the situation by the young 
delinquent may be in the form of play, adventure, excitement, 
interest, mischief, fun. Breaking windows, annoying people, 
running around porches, climbing over roofs, stealing from 
pushcarts, playing truant — all are items of play, adventure, 
excitement. To the community, however, these activities may 
and often do take on the form of a nuisance, evil, delinquency, 
with the demand for control, admonition, chastisement, pun- 
ishment, police court, truant school. This conflict over the 
situation is one that arises out of a divergence of values. As the 
problem develops, the situation gi’adually becomes redefined. 
The attitude of the community hardens definitely into a de- 
mand for suppression. There is a gradual shift from the defini- 
tion of the specific acts as evil to a definition of the individual as 
evil, so that all his acts come to be looked upon with suspicion. 

In the process of identification, his companions, hang-outs, play, 
speech, income, all his conduct, the personality itself, become 
subject to scrutiny and question. From the community’s point 
of view, the individual who used to do bad and mischievous 
things has now become a bad and unredeemable human being. 
From the individual’s point of view there has taken place a 
similar change. He has gone slowly from a sense of grievance 
and injustice, of being unduly mistreated and punished, to a 
recognition that the definition of him as a human being is dif- 
ferent from that of other boys in his neighborhood, his school, 
street, community. This recognition on his part becomes a 
process of self-identification and integration with the group 
which shares his activities. It becomes, in part, a process of 
rationalization; in part, a simple response to a specialized type 
of stimulus. The young delinquent becomes bad because he is 
defined as bad and because he is not believed if he is good. 
There is a persistent demand for consistency in character. The 
community cannot deal with people whom it cannot define. 
Reputation is this sort of public definition. Once it is estab- 
lished, then unconsciously all agencies combine to maintain 
this definition even when they apparently and consciously at- 
tempt to deny their own implicit judgment. 

^ Frank Tannenbaum, Crime and the Community^ p. 17, Gitua and Company, 
Boston, 1938. 
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Fortunately, corrective measures have multiplied. The aver- 
age citizen now knows that playgrounds are good antidotes for 
delinquency, and that it is cheaper to provide playgrounds in 
slum areas than to hire larger police forces and build jails and 
reformatories. But even well-known constructive measures have 
failed to keep pace with the growing stress of modern life, which 
forces an increasing number of children to the margin of social 
acceptance. This was clearly proved during World War II. 
Many children were then denied full acceptance by parents who 
were too anxious to earn high wages. Also, the community failed 
to give protection to those who were inevitably denied the super- 
vision of one parent by the fact that the other was drawn into the 
armed forces. The result was that in a time of extensive mobility, 
of a general let-down of morals, and of anxiety and strain, many 
children, adolescents, and youth who might easily have been 
saved lost their way. Proper constructive measures would not 
have taken half the community co-ordination and activity that 
were spent in providing buckets of sand for fire protection, air- 
raid drills, first aid drills, etc., for which there was never more 
than a highly speculative need. A fraction of this effort directed 
toward providing social activities, personal counsel, and directed 
recreation, and toward the training and employment of personnel 
skilled in dealing with children, would have saved us from the 
greater menace of juvenile delinquency and the training of a group 
of amateurs in crime who will eventually become professionals. 

ADOLESCENTS AND YOUTH RECEIVED FROM COURT IN FEDERAL 
AND STATE PRISONS FOR FELONY IN 1 939 AND 1 943 

Commitments by Age 

1939 1943 


Age 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number ■ 

Per Cent 

15 to 17 years 

2,573 

4.1 

2,397 

6.0 

18 years 

2,998 

4*3 

2,377 

5-9 

19 years 

3.557 

5-7 

2,567 

6.4 

20 years 

3 » 3 io 

5-3 

2,159 

5-4 

21 to 24 years 

12,286 

19.8 

7,666 

19.0 


As early as 1943 the prisons were beginning to receive the war-time crop of youth- 
ful offenders. Observe the increased proportion entering prisons at the earlier ages. 

^ No data for Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, 1939; none for Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Michigan, 1943. From Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Re-‘ 
formatorieSf z^43> p. 16, U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1946. 

^ Percentages are based on total commitments of all age groups. 
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The war has thus brought into focus a situation which is 
always present. Our nation works wisely, energetically, and 
efficiently where technological progress is at stake. At the same 
time its attempts at social protection and at reconstruction of 
behavior are a mixture of folklore and fear. This mylh-minded- 
ness regarding human adjustments is out of place in an engineer’s 
world. Enough is already known for us to do better. The 
crying need for more practical and more understanding educa- 
tion of parents and teachers must be reiterated. This is the key 
to enduring progress in personality building and social adjust- 
ment in a changing society. Many parents will fail; the teacher 
must then try to bridge the gap in helping the child. Where 
both fail the community must take over. If the community can- 
not afford both police and guidance experts, then it would do 
better to choose guidance experts. 

One of the most hopeful movements of recent years in this 
field has been the adding of family-relations specialists to the 
staffs of progressive public school systems. This specialist is able 
to work with child and parent through the school in achieving 
adjustments which make it possible for the unaccepted child to 
find a place of emotional security and to develop self-confidence 
and a sense of identity with a group. The guidance and personal 
counseling movement is based on the sound principle of under- 
standing the background, motives, and capacities of the indi- 
vidual with a view to directing him constructively, purposefully, 
and intelligently toward legitimate social and economic goals. 
Greater emphasis by society, and greater expenditure of funds and 
influence, in these directions would reduce appreciably the tre- 
mendous burden of apprehending, supervising, institutionalizing, 
and trying to rehabilitate a great army of criminals. With the 
decline of family loyalty and the increase of desertion and divorce 
which inevitably follow periods of crisis like that of World War II, 
the nation has to choose between rescuing delinquent youth or 
expanding houses for correction in a tardy but largely futile 
effort to cope with an increasing group of adults. 

The greatest need in all phases of social administration is for 
skilled workers conscientiously interested in the problems of chil- 
dren and youth, and at the same time highly trained in sociology, 
psychiatry, and psychology. The average teacher is inadequately 
prepared for the task. She knows much about educational meth- 
ods, not enough about the subject with whom she works. The 
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fault is not that of the teacher, who is usually conscientious and 
hard-working; it is rather that of the teacher- training system and 
of the low value which society places on education. Teachers* 
salaries are too low to expect the profession to be highly selected 
or broadly enough trained. Yet upon the teacher, the playground 
supervisor, and local community leaders of adolescents and youth 
falls much of the responsibility for society’s failure in helping young 
people achieve moral maturity. 

If society could actually employ even a fraction of the social 
measures which are known to be effective in restoring the way- 
ward child to a normal place in his social group, delinquency 
could immediately be greatly reduced. Social action lags far 
behind social knowledge. As a consequence many will become 
enemies of society who could otherwise be a normal part of it; 
many will spend their lives as inmates of prisons who might con- 
tribute their normal share to the work of mankind and to the 
building of social institutions. 

In the delinquency areas of our cities much more is needed 
than an individual approach. Community reconstruction on a 
major scale is required. This may necessitate public housing, 
slum clearance, and other measures which would modify the 
character of community life. It requires the vigorous action of 
citizens* committees to eliminate rackets, political graft, and other 
forms of organized crime which set the pattern of life which 
youth in these areas emulate and adopt. This is a challenging 
task which few cities have undertaken wholeheartedly. Even 
reform political administrations are in the end blocked in their 
efforts by the fact that illegitimate forms of business tie in closely 
at many points with sanctioned forms of political administration 
and business practice. It is doubtful whether, in areas where 
wholesale delinquency is the established pattern for adolescents 
and where crime is a major activity of adults, marked improve- 
ment will come about until city government becomes more of a 
science than it is at present and until its officials are trained and 
chosen as civil servants rather than as tools of political machines. 

Review 

I. Describe briefly the process by which moral maturity is achieved. 
How is it related to the culture pattern? 

* 2. Contrast the process in primitive and in modern individualistic 
societies. 
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3. What is meant by the term “social definitions”? 

4. How docs the choice of definitions presented by our culture often 
serve to confuse and frustrate youth? 

5. What basic principles did Shaw and his co-workers discover in 
their study of delinquency in relation to specific areas in the city 
of Chicago? 

6. Discuss Thrasher’s findings. 

7. What part do gi'oup associations play in the delinquency of the 
individual? 

8. Discuss the broken home as a factor in delinquency. 

9. Distinguish between the broken home and the psychologically 
broken home. Why is the distinction important? 

10. Show the importance of relating the broken home to the offenses 
for which delinquents are charged, as was done by Weeks. 

11. Why is the child of the immigrant family so often a delinquent? 
Illustrate. 

12. Why is the school probably the best place to recognize and remedy 
delinquent behavior? 

13. How do mental hygienists and teachers compare in their evalua- 
tion of what constitutes 'a serious behavior problem? What is 
the significance of this finding? 

14. Why should truancy be taken as a danger signal? 

15. Is the truant officer the person to handle truancy? Discuss a 
constructive approach to truancy. 

16. Compare punitive measures and corrective measures in the field of 
juvenile delinquency. 

17. How does the average child-guidance clinic function? 

18. What part does the adolescent court play in correcting juvenile 
delinquency? 

19. How have folkways in the field of juvenile correction hindered 
constructive social policy? Explain. 

20. Why is it necessary to educate the average citizen to recognize 
the values of corrective social programs for delinquent children? 

21. What effect did the war have on delinquency in the nation? 

22. What programs and services are now being maintained in many 
school systems to cope with problems of maladjusted behavior 
in children? 

23. How must the teacher-training system be remodeled to enable 
teachers to cope better with problem behavior? 

24. What must be done in the Way of community reconstruction for 
the elimination of delinquency? 
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CHAPTER 10 


THE CRIMINAL 

Crime in a Complex Society 

In simple cultures the paths to maturity are few but those 
which do exist are clearly marked. The one who varies froni the 
accepted pattern is quickly corrected. He finds the going dif- 
ficult because the censure of intimate primary groups and the 
uniform opinion of the elders impress upon him the error of his 
way. The Hebrew prophet, reflecting the background of a 
rural culture, spoke wisely when he said, “The way of the trans- 
gressor is hard.” 

In a complex society of secondary groups with varying stand- 
ards, patterns of behavior are many, roads to maturity are 
varied, shades of difference between the acceptable and the unac- 
ceptable are indistinct. The effort to master complex social pat- 
terns places the individual in many quandaries and often leaves 
him undecided as to which group to follow or which standard to 
accept. 

In the field of law alone the difference between a complex 
society and a simple agrarian culture is immense. The laws of 
a modern state or even a modern city run into the thousands. 
Each marks a potential area of delinquency and crime, a new 
source of strain and frustration for the individual. These, not 
biological forces, are what make the habitual delinquent and the 
professional criminal. As Sutherland aptly says, 

There is no evidence that there can be such a thing as a bom 
criminal. No one has such a heredity that he must inevitably be 
a criminal regardless of the situations in which he is placed or 
the influences which play upon him. A phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, which we might assume is inherited, may keep a person 
from becoming a criminal in one environment, and make him a 
criminal in another environment. In one environment the 
individual with an average intelligence becomes a criminal, 

iSs 
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State of Indiana^ Department of Public Welfare 


Which Is the Greater, Society’s Crimes, or His? 

There is no reformation in idleness^ no contribution to society^ no building for 
the future^ only a vengeful brooding over the past, 

and in another the individual with a dull intelligence. Both 
the individual trait and the situation must be included in the 
statement of the causation; neither one works alone to produce 
crime. Every person is a ‘‘potential criminal,” but it requires 
contacts and direction of tendencies to make either a criminal 
or a law-abiding person.^ 

The social processes through which the criminal is made are 
for the most part the same as those through which the juvenile 
delinquent is made. While the majority of adult first offenders 
have had no previous experience with the law and the courts, 
many of those who become professional criminals first encounter 
them in the late teens and early twenties when legal definitions 
shift them from the custody of the juvenile court and juvenile 
detention institutions to the criminal court and to jails and 
prisons. ^ The peak load of offenders year after year comes in the 
young adult group. The rate of general offenses is about five 
times as great for persons from twenty to twenty-four years of 

^ E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology (3rd ed. rev.), p, 90. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, 1939. * Ibid,, pp. 95-99. 
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age as for those over fifty, and the rate of serious crimes is about 
fifteen times as great. ^ This is, in part, because crime is an ener- 
getic and hazardous occupation. 

Heterogeneity of patterns of life, the diverse origins of popula- 
tion, and the multiplicity of standards explain many phases of 
American crime. The only difference between the average 
citizen and the criminal, according to Tannenbaum,^ with regard 
to law observance, is that the former evades the law, whereas the 
latter deliberately breaks it in order to gain the admiration of a 
group which considers law-breaking in harmony with its codes. 
The criminal code accepts and encourages conflict with society. 
A professional criminal understands very well that his liberty, in 
fact his very life, depends upon loyalty to his own group and ob- 
servance of its codes. * Crime to him is a business proposition, a 
way of making money and of acquiring status and distinction. It 
is not always the easiest way, but it is a way. In a community 
where criminal patterns are predominant, if one chances to 
become identified as a criminal, crime offers practically the only 
way of achieving distinction, social status, wealth, recognition, 
publicity, and the other things that make life sweet and worth 
living. 

As to the specific causes of crime, one might almost as well 
try to classify the causes of human beha-vior; for the causes of 
crime are as numerous as the causes of any other kind of behavior. 
The roots of crime are in the social system. Crime itself is a 
variation from established, accepted procedures. Often the varia- 
tion is slight. 

Even the question of what makes a criminal is one which can- 
not be answered in simple categorical terms. Criminals are made 
by exactly the same social processes as are good citizens. A good 
citizen is the product of a series of influences working toward the 
building of a personality which leads to social acceptance. The 
behavior of the criminal is built along lines that work toward 
social rejection. A man engaged in financial crime is motivated 
by the desire for wealth, recognition, social status, and achieve- 
ment, exactly as is the businessman. The one operates within 
the fi*amework of legal definitions; the other, using many of 
the same techmques, operates outside legal definitions. In the 

® E. H. StITHEWLANB, op. cit., p. 95. 

Frank 'Tannbnbaum, Ctwu ond tho Cofrwiunttyf p. ss. Oiiui and Company, 
Boston, 1938. 

^ Ibid., Chapter 3. 
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field of personal crimes of violence, such as sex assault and rape, 
the motives and satisfactions sought by the criminal are the same 
as those that influence the normal man but they are outside the 
accepted social definitions. Grime involves the violation of the 
rights and dignities of the other person in order to gratify desire. 
The person violated may be a minor or an adult. A person who 
sexually exploits a juvenile commits a criminal offense even though 
the consent of the juvenile is given; in case the member of tKfe 
opposite sex is an adult, consent removes the criminal aspect in 
most instances. 

The point is that criminals are not a different kind of people. 
In much of the history of criminology this view, which is univer- 
sally accepted today, was not held. There was every attempt to 
find in the criminal some peculiar biological characteristics which 
would explain his difference. The most notable of these efforts 
were those of Cesare Lombroso, who sought to prove that crimi- 
nals are a distinct anthropological type. We now recognize that 
criminality is a difference in the behavior patterns, not in the 
animal; a difference in habits and philosophies of life, a differ- 
ence in responses to the prevailing system of social control, a 
different reaction of the individual or group of individuals to the 
mores and legal control devices prevalent in the society at a given 
time. 

Delinquents and criminals are made by experience with and 
training in the techniques and patterns of delinquency. The pro- 
fessional criminal learns the art and philosophy of crime in the 
same way that the banker or the merchant learns the techniques 
and philosophies of his kind of business. 

Education for crime must be looked upon as habituation 
to a way of life. As such it partakes of the nature of all educa- 
tion. It is a gradual adaptation to, and a gradual absorption 
of, certain elements in the environment. As an educational 
process it depends upon instruction, stimulus, approval, com- 
panionship, conversation, idealization. It has its elements of 
curiosity, wonder, knowledge, adventure. Like all true educa- 
tion it has its beginnings in play, it starts in more or less ran- 
dom movements, and builds up toward techniques, insights, 
judgments, attitudes. It ^adually takes on constructive skills. 

It depends upon companionship and approving judgment. 

Like all education it utilizes the material and ideal elements 
in the environment; it could not come to pass otherwise. It 
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uses what there is to be found in the neighborhood. These may 
be such humble things as junk heaps, alley ways, abandoned 
houses, pushcarts, railroad tracks, coal cars. It begins with 
the easy things that can be picked up, pilfered, cairied off, 
eaten, disposed of. It requires companionship and encourage- 
ment. It is a social process, like all education for life. Friends, 
companions, brothers, gangs, participate, encourage, amuse, 
tease, praise, blame, compensate. It is a part of the adventure 
of living in a certain way in a certain environment. But both 
the environment and the way of using it must already be there. 
Both the material and the social environment are prerequisite. 

For the career of the criminal to develop there must not only be 
the friends in the gang, the habits of the older companions 
already prepared to make certain adjustments through previous 
instruction, but there must also be the support of the older 
generation. . . . ® 

Crime Patterns m the Contemporary Social Structure 

In many ways crime exhibits the characteristics of organized 
business. Business has long tended toward monopoly and to 
guarantee profits by crowding out competition. In the same way 
organized gangs in the city have controlled certain enterprises, 
legitimate or illegitimate.- While big business operates under 
law, the racket operates outside the law. It compels patronage 
by physical force, threats of violence, destruction of property, 
and other illegal devices. It may deal in beer or in milk, in 
prostitution or in organized charity. 

Today when credit transactions represent most wealth, major 
financial crimes involve manipulation of credit instruments, 
fraudulent stocks and bonds, forged checks, and other illicit 
methods of getting easy and quick money. In many of these ven- 
tures the line between the operations of a legitimate business and 
of a criminally motivated enterprise is very thin indeed. It is 
this kind of situation probably that provoked Bernard Shaw to 
say that for stealing a loaf of bread we send a man to jail; for 
stealing a railroad, we send him to Parliament. There was much 
in the history of America’s rugged industrial individualism that 
according to present standards approached the Qriininal. Orxly 
the fact that these manipulations were condoned, kept them 
outside the bounds of criminal behavior. 


® TaNNENBAUM, op. ciL^ p‘ 51. 
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Professional and Nonprofessional Criminals 

There are those who casually break the law by accident, sudden 
passion, or other temporary lapses, and who are accordingly guilty 
of misdemeanors or even crimes; but they are not in a real sense 
criminal and have little criminal intent. There are others 
who have made crime a profession. It is their philosophy of life, 
their method of obtaining a living. They recognize the hazards of 
their profession and accept them. The prison sentence is one 
of the risks they knowingly take and which they are willing to 
take because of the great stakes involved. They are as cold, cal- 
culating, and deliberate in planning their criminal activities as 
the banker or merchant in planning his business. Crime with 
them involves no scruples. Often they operate in social units of 
large or smaller size. They have developed their own code of 
ethics, frequently referred to by the public as “honor among 
thieves,’’ their own standards of efficiency, their own tools and 
techniques, and their own trade secrets. They employ a lawyer 
to their advantage where they can. They make terms with law- 
enforcement officials who can be bought or bribed. They bar- 
gain for political influence. Where they cannot make use of the 
law, they evade it or deliberately violate it. They are not feeble- 
minded folk in any sense. They are often among the most intelli- 
gent members of society, wise in the ways of their own unique 
and often highly specialized profession. 

While the average citizen often thinks of the man behind 
prison bars as one who would be interested in going straight if he 
had the right opportunities and influences placed about him, 
the facts are that the majority of the* professional group have no 
such interest. Their time in prison is spent not in repentance 
but in exchanging ideas with other prisoners so that they can 
improve their skills and techniques and in planning more success- 
ful ventures for the days when the sentence ends. 

Sutherland,*^ in his description of white-collar criminality, 
outlines two educational roads to crime. The one, that of tradi- 
tionally defined criminality, is followed by maladjusted indi- 
viduals who for the most part have learned criminal behavior 
in a disadvantaged community where they have been subjected 
to the associations and influences which teach , the techniques 

’ Edwin H. Sutherland, “White-Collar Criminality.” American Sociological 
Review, 5:1-12, February, 1940. 
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FELONY PRISONERS RECEIVED FROM COURTS BY STATE AND 
FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS, 1 944 ” 


Offense 

Number 

Per 

cent 

All offenses 

41,058 

100.0 

Murder 


3-2 

Manslaughter 

1,05a 

2.6 

Robbery 

3.058 

7.4 

Aggravated assault 

2,198 

5-4 

Burglary 

6,393 

15.6 

Larceny, except auto theft 

6,988 

1 7.0 

Auto theft 

2,744 

6.7 

Embezzlement and fraud 

1,187 

2-9 

Stolen property 

453 

1 .1 

Forgery 

‘•^.363 

5-8 

Rape 

> ,583 

3-9 

Commercialized vice 

301 

0.7 

Other sex offenses 

1,247 

30 

Other offenses 

io,i8i 

24.7 

Violating drug laws 

1.255 

3-1 

Carrying and possessing weapons 

164 

0.4 

Nonsupport or neglect 

595 

1.4 

Violating liquor laws 

2,027 

4-9 

Violating traffic laws 

76 

0.2 

Violating National Defense laws 

3.860 

9-4 

All other offenses 

2,204 

5-4 


and practices of crime. The other, that of white-collar criminal- 
ity, often begins in good neighborhoods and good homes and 
leads through a college or university. This kind of criminal 
operates through established business and industrial organizations 
2ind usually within the accepted folkways of the business or pro- 
fession but in evasion or circumvention of the law. The inven- 
tive geniuses in the field of general criminality are the professionals 
who make of crime a lifelong study and practice. The inventive 
geniuses of white-collar criminality in American society are, for 
the most part, lawyers. 

When one first encounters this view, he is perhaps shocked at 
the classification of white-coUar criminality along with other 
criminality. Yet Sutherland gives convincing evidence that from 

• No data for state institutions in Michigan, Georgia, and Mississippi. From 
Popudatum, Series PN, No. 5, March 15, 1946. Washington, D.C., U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. 
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the standpoint of financial loss to society and from the standpoint 
of the loss of confidence of people in each other it is of tremendous 
social significance. Among the numerous examples of it which he 
cites are fee-splitting by specialists with doctors who refer patients 
to them; betrayal of trust, as for example when the director of a 
corporation, acting on inside information, purchases a piece of 
land and then turns around and sells it at a fantastic profit to 
the corporation of which he is director; shortages in weights 
and measures; embezzlement, political graft, bribery, swindling, 
and fraud. 

The crimes of the slums are crimes of violence, physical action, 
and overt aggression, which are recognized and condemned by 
all. The crimes of the business and professional worlds are com- 
mitted by those of high status and influence, many of them un- 
known outside the in-group and, because of the high status of the 
group, immune to prosecution. 

Enough has been said to demonstrate that criminals are not 
a unique kind of human animal bom with predatory tendencies. 
Crime exists at all levels of social development and of social 
status. Motives for crime are acquired in the same way as those 
for other forms of behavior. Much that is really crime in the 
legal sense, and more that is wrong in a moral sense and that 
should be made wrong in a legal sense, goes unrecognized; and 
much recognized crime goes unpunished. 

The difference between those who are reputed to be law- 
abiding and those who are considered criminals is at best one of 
degree. In many cases it is only a difference in the kind of laws 
broken or in the way of breaking them. It is as illegal — and 
more socially disastrous — for a banker to violate regulations 
with regard to investing deposited funds as for a hobo to attempt 
to rob the cash drawer of a grocery store. Rarely is a banker 
punished when such policies lead to bank failure and huge losses 
of the savings of thousands. The hobo rarely goes unpunished 
even though his attempt may have cost no one a cent. 

So complex is the pattern of crime in the United States and 
so poorly drawn are the lines between criminal and acceptable 
behavior that one is compelled to admit that the folkways of 
respectability probably have as much to do with defining crime 
as does the law itself. These same folkways determine that one 
apprehended for crime shall be punished according to his status 
ra&er than according to the social damage caused by his act. 
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This is reasonable ground for challenging the philosophy of 
punitive justice, and for a critical review of the aims, motives, 
and results of procedures that have evolved as folkways for deal- 
ing with the criminal as a person. To that problem the remainder 
of this chapter is devoted. 

Penal Treatment 

The early records of the treatment accorded persons who 
transgressed the laws of the group constitute a black section of 
history. Earliest prisons were underground dungeons, where 
criminals were punished by a living death. The Hebrews stoned 
their lawbreakers to death. Wc have read of Ben Hur or Jean 
Valjean, who as criminals were sent to the galleys and unbear- 
able toil. Even during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
in Europe thousands of heretics were burned in' great bonfires. 
A few hundred years ago a traveler through England might 
have seen on an occasional hilltop a criminal dangling from a 
gallows where he had been left as an example to woidd-be of- 
fenders. A common practice of many western European nations 
was to banish their criminals to one of their colonies. Parts of 
our continent were settled by convicts from England. Later 
England used Australia as a dumping ground. Portugal sent her 
eriminals and women of ill repute to Brazil. Russia used Siberia 
as a place of banishment and sent her convicts there to die as 
laborers in the poisonous lead mines. Italy made a practice of 
transporting criminals to islands off her coast. Today French 
Guiana is used by France as a penal colony for her worst criminals. 
About eight hundred are landed there annually. Of these three 
hundred and fifty die during the first year in the tropical climate, 
and only two live to see their homeland. 

A long view of society’s attempts to tame the criminal shows 
a tendency toward decreased severity of punishments, accom- 
panied by the gradually developing idea that treatment should 
aim at reformation rather than at making an example of the 
guilty or at taking vengeance upon him for the wrong he has 
done to society. Emphasis has been placed more and more on 
education, recreation, and constructive activity rather than on 
punishment and retribution. Even self-government has been tried 
under wise administration with some success. Unfortunately, 
however, in many local jails kangaroo courts are allowed to 
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operate under the guise of prisoners’ self-government. The ‘^court” 
is nothing more than a system of regulations imposed by the 
prisoners upon each other. Often the most vicious inmate 
dominates and uses the regulations for exploitation and even 
torture.^ 

In handling criminals both in court and in penal institutions, 
our society has been blindly unmindful of the difference between 
the professional and the amateur. Treating them alike tends 
to force the amateur into the philosophy and attitudes of the pro- 
fessional. Incarcerating them together in prison places the 
amateur under the influence of the professionals. It creates an 
atmosphere in which the big crimes, the big successes in the 
criminal world, are respected, in which the most thrilling topics 
of conversation are vivid rehearsals of crimes committed, in which 
planning for the future is likely to center about further criminal 
exploits. Some of these considerations make revolutionary 
thinkers in the field of criminology like Harry Elmer Bames, 
Negley K. Teeters, and Frank Tannenbaum, look upon modern 
penal philosophy, modem prison treatment, and even modem 
prisons themselves as archaic survivals which have little if any 
place in a civilized society. 

The desirability of certain revolutionary changes in these 
fields is obvious from studies of the effects of modem penal in- 
stitutions upon the behavior of the individual. Society’s aim of 
reform and correction is seldom realized; institutions for juvenile 
detention and for criminals are really schools of crime. Even 
the professional who should be permanently removed from society 
is little restrained by our prison system because we fail to set him 
apart from the casual or accidental criminal and return him to 
society again and again to carry on his depredations instead of 
retaining him in some type of institution which meets the standard 
of humane yet effective penology. 

Barnes and Teeters,^® while recognizing that the new prison 
is superior to the old, believe that it still does not meet proper 
standards for handling criminals. No matter how attractive it 
is made, it is still a prison, and as such firustrates and defeats men 
rather than making for their reconstruction. It is the graveyard 

® For an excellent account see Verna Connollv’s “Those Vicious Kangaroo 
Go\irts.” Reader’s Digest^ November, 1945 (condensed from Collier’s). 

Harry Elmer Barnes and Negley K. Teeters, New Horizons in Criminology, 
Parts VI and VIL Prentice-HaU, Inc., New York, 1944. 
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of ideals, they believe, not an institution which creates ideals. 
Its philosophy is based on fallacies, its officials arc confused, its 
inmates are socially distorted. While a man is in its confines, he 
worries- about his family and his former .social relationships and 
the family also suffers from the stigma of having a member behind 
prison walls. When he leaves it, he is still an cx-convict with all 
the humiliation this label involves. 

The new prison like the old is a source of contamination where 
the adverse effect of one prisoner on another is almo.st certain to 
exist. Like the old, it is characterized by “prison psychoses,” 
Psychopathic or neurotic behavior is prevalent among an increas- 
ing number of inmates, many of whom should be in hospitals for 
the mentally ill. 

Barnes and Teeters also condemn the new prison for the 
prevalence of sex perversion in it. They sec no hope that this 
can be eliminated in such an unwholesome environment, where 
persons with normal sex interests are thrown in with perverts and 
the whole regime from the standpoint of normal sex behavior 
is cruel. The inmate-guard complex is also present in the new 
prisons and the old: a degree of social distance must be main- 
tained and a degree of social authority, and the guard stands for 
this authority. 

Although these two authors see no hope of their recommenda- 
tions immediately being put into effect, they believe that the old- 
fashioned prison should be eliminated. They recommend that 
states build no more prisons of the present type. They believe 
society should shift emphasis in the direction of treating prisoners 
as sick persons to be placed in custodial care. This calls for the 
cottage system of houses, or industrial farms, and for the increased 
use of psychiatrists, psychologists, and physicians. It requires 
diagnostic techniques for classifying offenders, for housing under 
separate circumstances those with different degrees of criminal 
development, and for the permanent segregation, at least until 
the natural progress of aging eliminates the risk to society, of 
those who have proved themselves beyond reform. 

Treatment of Criminals Outside of Prison 

Knowing that prison is seldom a success as measured by refor- 
mation, the modem court has increasingly resorted to probation 
as a substitute for the prison sentence. Probation consists in per- 
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mitting the individual to serve out his sentence under supervision 
of a parole officer outside the prison. The officer presumably 
acts as a big brother supervising and correcting the individual 
during the period of his parole. The requirements of probation 
are established by the court. The offender must report to the 
officer regularly and give an account of his doings. The assump- 
tion behind this system is that it is much better for society to 
give a man this opportunity to adapt himself to normal living 
than to place upon him the stigma of prison experience and the 
more difficult problem of adjusting to society after he has returned 
a numbered man. 

The system of parole is another form of out-of-prison treat- 
ment. It is used with the incomplete or the indeterminate sen- 
tence, the individual being placed out under the supervision of 
a parole officer before completing his time in prison. The assump- 
tion is that the individual, as he returns to society from the ex- 
perience of prison, needs guidance and supervision, since on the 
outside he is likely to face attitudes of hostility and suspicion. It 
is assumed that the officer, acting as the sympathetic counselor, 
can help the convict obtain a job and reinstate himself in society. 
It has long been known that the readjustment of the person who 
comes out of prison into society is one of the most difficult of all 
social adjustments, so difficult that many lapse back into crime 
even in spite of supervision. 

Parole, of course, differs from pardon in that the pardoned 
man has his entire sentence commuted. He is no longer re- 
sponsible for it. The parolee actually is responsible for finishing 
the prison term under the supervision of the parole officer outside. 
If he violates parole, he may be immediately returned to prison 
without court procedure. 

The extent to which probation is used for the first offender 
varies greatly from area to area. Barnes and Teeters have com- 
piled data illustrating these marked variations. Some judges 
will immediately sentence to prison an immature defendant who 
should be on probation and at the same time release a hardened 
prisoner who makes a good impression on the court, or a 
woman with a very unfavorable record simply because she is a 
woman. 

We should look forward to the speedy coming of the time when 
the probationary system will be preceded by diagnosis of the 
individual, his background, experiences, attitudes, associations, 
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group acceptance, and many other factors. It should be ad- 
ministered with the same dignity, carefulness, and wisdom ^s 
the hospital system and with the same aim; that is, to restore the 
pathological person to society well and ready to function in life 
situations. 

USE OF PROBATION BY DIFFERENT FEDERAI. COURTS ” 


Federal Court 

placed 
on probation 

Middle Pennsylvania 


Massachusetts 


Kansas 

(>a. i 

Eastern Wisconsin 


Western Wisconsin 

^> 4-5 

Eastern Tennessee 


Northern West Virginia 

16.5 

Idaho 

1 1.4 

Northern Mississippi 

10.8 

Western Texas 

8.6 

Western Tennessee 

5 .B 


The effectiveness of parole depends upon the intelligence and 
interests of the parole officers and the tolerance and understanding 
of family, employer, and community. It takes a wise and far- 
seeing man indeed to help the prisoner make the almost super- 
human adjustment he faces in re-establishing relationships with 
his family, friends, neighborhood, and community and in re- 
building his connection with the work world as he again assumes 
a free man’s responsibilities. 

The indeterminate sentence, or indefinite sentence as it is 
more properly called, has been used increasingly and seems to 
be the best approach to the problem of early parole. This leaves 
it to the discretion of those who supervise the prison term to de- 
termine the length of prison experience necessary before the man 
seems ready for release under custody. 

Scientific measurement offers opportunity for vast improve- 
ment in our parole system. Studies by Burgess, Vold,^^ and 

u Baknes and Teeters, <^. cit., p. 385. Data adapted from Federal Offenders, 
1941, pp. 33-33. ^ 

Parole and the Indeterminate Sentence, Illinois State Board of Parole, igaS. 

>3 George B. Vold, Prediction Medtods and Parole. Sociological Press, Hanover, 
New Hampshire, 1931. 
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others indicate that various tests which take into account a 
man’s background^ the nature of his crime, the nature of his 
prison behavior, and other such factors, can provide a statistical 
basis on which chances for success or failure on parole can be 
more accurately determined. Although serious criticisms have 
been leveled at such tests on the ground of statistical difficulties, 
lack of exactness in predicting the behavior of any individual, 
and the difficulty of presuming that the future behavior of an in- 
dividual will be a reflection of his past, the fact remains that de- 
velopment in this direction seems to hold greater promise than 
can be realized on the basis of a parole board’s hunches. 

Barnes and Teeters predict that we shall gradually be 
obliged to work out a progressive system of penology outside the 
prison framework. We shall have to learn to deal with the 
delinquent and the criminal, not with crime. Those who cannot 
be corrected must be imprisoned but not punished. They must 
be permitted to live in humane quarters, made self-supporting 
and comfortable. Individualized study, training for correction, 
and the application of medicine, psychiatry, education, vocational 
guidance, recreation, and religious instruction, they believe are 
the road to reformation and rehabilitation; not punishment, 
isolation, social stigma, and humiliation. As long as the prison 
exists, they believe, the use of parole must continue and increase. 
In fact, they stress the idea that the prison program, from the day 
the convicted person enters, should be pointed toward his parole 
and prepare him for that experience. 

In conclusion, for most successful control, crime must be at- 
tacked at its sources. At best, remaking criminals who are 
already in the throes of the law is a difficult and a somewhat dis- 
couraging process. Much more promising are those measures 
which destroy the breeding grounds of crime and that work con- 
structively with those in the first stages of a criminal career. 
Even under the best designed system of social control and guid- 
ance, some will fail; but there is little doubt that greater atten- 
tion to forces which create crime would be more suitable than the 
present emphasis on the criminal rather than on the social con- 
ditions and social processes which produce him. 

Claizic TiBBrrs, “Success and Failure on Parole Can Be Predicted.” Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, May, 1931; Robert M. Al le n, “A Review of Parole 
Prediction Literature.” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, pp. 548-554, January- 
February, 1942, 

IS Barnes and Teeters, op. cit., p. 953 ff. 
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Much more important than the substitution of a corrective 
justice for a punitive justice are a new regard for law and the de- 
velopment of a socially oriented, rational, ethical system. The 
view has been stressed that the differences in attitudes of the 
law-abiding, so-called, and the criminal are minor indeed, that 
many of the most serious violations of law and of public trust 
are winked at because of the prestige and status of the guilty. 
A rational ethical system would begin by redefining criminal 
codes in terms of a more rational scheme of social values. It would 
reach its full development in an ethical education which would 
build in the citizen a regard for the rights and welfare of others. 


Review 

1. Contrast the relation of the culture pattern and the social struc- 
ture to crime. 

2. Are there any “born” criminals? What makes a person a criminal? 

3. How do you explain the preponderance of youthful criminals? 

4. How does Tannenbaum differentiate between the average citizen 
and the criminal? 

5. How do the social processes which make the criminal compare to 
the social processes which make the good citizen? 

6 . Why is Cesare Lombroso’s theory wrong as viewed in the light of 
present-day knowledge? Explain. 

7. Compare organized crime and organized business. How are they 
alike and how do they differ? 

8. What part does the character of the economic structure play in 
determining crime? 

9. Differentiate between the professional and the non-professional 
criminal. 

10. Refute the statement, “All criminals are feeble-minded.” 

11. What do professional criminals do once they arc caught and sent 
to prison? How does this compare to the average man’s idea 
that prison brings about repentance of the criminal? 

12. What are the two educational roads to crime, as presented by 
Sutherland? Compare the two. 

13. What are some of the white-collar crimes which are carried on in 
our society? Why are they important? 

14. How do the folkways influence the prosecution of criminals? 

15. Discuss the effect of status and prestige on likelihood of prosecution 
for law violation, 

16. Why is it socially disastrous to treat the amateur and the pro- 
fessional criminal alike in our penal institutions? 
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7. Why is the view that “Institutions for juvenile detention and for 
criminals are schools of crime” justified? 

8. In the physical sense modern prisons are better than the old 
institutions; in a social sense they are not. Explain. 

[9. What type of institutions do Barnes and Teeters recommend for 
replacement of prisons? 

20. Do you feel that criminals should be handled as ill persons rather 
than as persons deserving punishment? Discuss. 

2 1 . What is the basic philosophy of both probation and parole? 

22. Distinguish between probation, parole, and pardon. 

23. What reforms are necessary in the present probationary system? 
How is it being abused today? 

24. What relation has the indeterminate sentence to parole? How 
should the present parole methods be modified? 

25. Discuss constructive measures in the field of crime control. 
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CHAPTER 11 


THE MAN OF DARK SKIN 

The social status of the man of dark skin who lives within 
the culture and social organization of the white man, is always 
in question. The essence of his problem is that his status is de- 
termined primarily by pigmentation rather than by personal 
worth; his acceptance is in terms of stereotypes into which his 
race is classified by the dominant white group. He has the al- 
ternative of accepting the low-caste status, confining his activities 
to the defined position of the inferior, and accepting the injustices 
of it as a matter of course, or of trying to fight against his defined 
place and work his way out of it to a position of personal accept- 
ance within limited spheres of the white society. He may occupy 
positions anywhere between these two extremes. He can never 
be fully accepted in the white man’s society no matter what his 
personal qualifications or achievements. Yet if he is intelligent 
and is sensitive to the white man’s values, he can never be con- 
tent to remain hedged in by the limitations of the society to which 
the stratification of the white man’s world would confine him. 

The eternal separation that a Negro feels in a white man’s 
world and his ways of reacting to it are vividly described by the 
Negro writer Du Bois: ^ 

Between me and the other world there is ever an unasked 
question: unasked by some through feelings of delicacy; by 
others through the difficulty of rightly framing it. All, never- 
theless, flutter round it. They approach me in a half-hesitant 
sort of way, eye me curiously or compassionately, and then, 
instead of saying directly. How does it feel to be a problem? 
they say, I Imow an excellent colored man in my town; or, 

I fought at Mechanicville; or, do these Southern outrages make 
your blood boil? At these I smile, or am interested, or reduce 
the boiling to a simmer, as the occasion may require. To the 

‘ W. E. B. Du Bob, The Sotds of Black Folk, pp. 1-3. A. C. McGluig and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1903. 
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real question. How does it feel to be a problem? I answer 
seldom a word. 

And yet, being a problem is a strange experience — peculiar 
even for one who has never been anything else, save perhaps in 
babyhood an^i in Europe. It is in the early days of rollicking 
boyhood that the revelation first bursts upon one, all in a day, 
as it were. I remember well when the shadow swept across 
me. I was a little thing, away up in the hills of New England, 
where the dark Housatonic winds between Housac and Tagh- 
kanic to the sea. In a wee wooden school-house, something 
put it into the boys’ and girls’ heads to buy gorgeous visiting- 
cards — ten cents a package — and exchange. The exchange 
was merry, till one girl, a tall newcomer, refused my card — 
refused it peremptorily, with a glance. Then it dawned upon 
me with a certain suddenness that I was different from the 
others; or like, mayhap, in heart and life and longing, but 
shut out from their world by a vast veil. I had thereafter no 
desire to tear down that veil, to creep through; I held all be- 
yond it in common contempt, and lived above it in a region of 
blue sky and great wandering shadows. The sky was bluest 
when I could beat my mates at examination time, or beat them 
at a foot-race, or even' beat their stringy heads. Alas, with 
the years all this fine contempt began to fade; for the worlds I 
longed for, and all their dazzling opportunities, were theirs, 
not mine. But they should not keep these prizes, I said; some, 
all, I would wrest from them. Just how I would do it, I could 
never decide; by reading law, by healing the sick, by telling 
the wonderful tales that swam in my head — some way. With 
other black boys, the strife was not so fiercely sunny: their 
youth shrank into tasteless sycophancy, or into silent hatred of 
the pale world about them and mocking distrust of everything 
white; or wasted itself in a bitter cry. Why did God maie me 
an outcast and a stranger in mine own house? The shades of 
the prison-house closed round about us all: walls strait and 
stubborn to the whitest, but relentlessly narrow, tall, and un- 
scalable to sons of night who must plod darkly on in resignation, 
or beat unavailing palms against the stone, or steadily, half 
hopelessly, watch the streak of blue above. 

In a society of mixed races with a dominant one in control, 
it is almost inevitable that there will be either a universally ac- 
cepted caste system which rigidly defines the obligations, privi- 
leges, attitudes, and behavior patterns of the so-called inferior 
races, or else there will be a constant attempt on the part of the 
race holding the inferior status to acquire the privileges, status, 
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and recognitions of the superior group. In America we have for 
a period of about two generations experienced both situations in 
regard to the Negro. Increasingly, however, his position has 
been that of struggling to achieve status in a white man's world 
rather than accepting the recognized systems of stratification and 
accommodation which prevailed in the deep South both before 
and after the Civil War. 

Accommodation to Revolt 

Often where races occupy the same territory, a system of ac- 
commodation is worked out which entirely eliminates conflict 
or threat of conflict and provides customary definitions con- 
cerning the way in which each race will be accepted by the other. 

The Negro in the United States, being at the outset a slave, was 
easily relegated to a position of inferior status. He was a man with 
limited privileges and many obligations to the race in the superior 
position. In the relationship between the two, there easily grew 
up a system of accommodation which was quite as acceptable to 
the one as to the other. The master-slave status involved for the 
white many of the attitudes of ownership and property. It also 
involved on the part of the Negro an expectation of servitude 
which led to attitudes of deference toward the white and to the 
development of social amenities which defined all relationships 
between the two groups. 

There was, therefore, in the days prior to the Civil War, no 
conflict between the races and little frustration on the part of in- 
dividuals of the group with inferior status. A man bound to his 
place and trained for it, generally speaking accepts it. It is true 
that through Northern influence and the underground railroad 
before the war a few were encouraged to seek freedom. It is also 
true that some slave-owners were vicious in their treatment of 
their workers in much the same way as some farmers are inclined 
to mistreat livestock; but generally the system of accommoda- 
tion was accepted and proved reasonably satisfactory to both 
groups. 

After the Civil War the necessity for a new system of accommo- 
dation arose. The Negro had a new civil status, but the South 
immediately insisted on the restoration of most of the mores of 
the prewar period. The Negro remained inferior to the superior 
race. The relation between the two, the terms on which they 
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could meet, the attitudes they should maintain toward each other 
were rigidly defined. These definitions became so well established 
that in the old South today the Negro knows as well as the white 
man what is expected of him. The Negro as much expects to 
call his employer “boss” as the white man expects to be called 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES: BY NATIVITY AND RAGE 
1940 AND 1930 


A minus sign ( — ) denotes decrease 


Race 

1940 

1930 

Increase 

1930 to 1940 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Amount 

Per cent 

All Classes 

131,669,275 

100.00 

122,775,046 

100.00 

8,894,229 

7.2 

White 

1 18,214,870 

89.8 

110,286,740 

89.8 

7,928,130 

7.2 

Native 

106,795,732 

81. 1 

96,303.335 

78.4 

[ 10,492,397 

10.9 

Foreign-bom 

11,419,138 

8.7 

13.983.405 

1 1.4 

— 2,564,267 

— 18.3 

Negro 

12,865,518 

9.8 

11,891,143 

9*7 

9747375 

8.2 

Other races 

588,887 

0.44 

597.163 

0.48 

—8,276 

- 1-4 

Indian 

333.969 

0.25 

332,397 

0.27 

1,572 

0.5 

Chinese 

77.504 

0.06 

1 74»954 

0.06 

2,550 

3-4 

Japanese 

126,947 

0.09 

138,834 

O.I I 

— r 1,887 

-8.6 

Filipino 

45.563 

0.03 

i 43,208 

0.03 

355 

0.8 

All other 

4.904 

O.OI 

1 5»770 

O.OI 

-866 

- 15-0 


In 1 940 over 1 1 8 million of the total population of the United States was white, 
less than 14 million nonwhite. The Negro made up 9.8 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, Other nonwhite groups composed less than one per cent. During the 1930- 
1940 decade the Negro increased 8.2 per cent. The Indians, Chinese, and Filipinos 
increased somewhat, while other nonwhitc peoples showed a slight decrease. 

In 1 940 only 1 1 ,500,000 persons were foreign-bom whites, as compared with 
almost 14,000,000 a decade earlier. The foreign-bom constituted 8.7 per cent of 
the white population in 1940, whereas they constituted 11.4 per cent a decade 
earlier. 


boss. The Southern Negro, uninfluenced by Northern attitudes 
or by attitudes of the revolving members of his race, expects his 
boss to act like a boss. He expects the white man to maintain his 
superior social position just as much as the white man expects to 
retain it. In other words, in the deep South the system of ac- 
commodation which developed just after the Civil War is still in 
effect in large measure. There are few problems of race relations 
and few frustrations on the part of the typical Negro. 

That such a set of relationships between human beings seems 
abnormal to Northerners and to those who live in other phases 
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NEGRO POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 179O-I94O 


Year 

Number 

Per cent of 
total population 

Number of negroes 
per 1000 whites 

1790 

757,208 

19-3 

239 

1800 

1,002,037 

18.9 

• 233 

1810 

I >377.808 

19.0 

235 

1820 

1,771,656 

18.4 

225 

1830 

2,328,642 

18.1 

221 

1840 

2,873,648 

16.8 

202 

1850 

3,638,808 

15-7 

186 

i860 

4,441,830 

14.1 

165 

1870 

4,880,000 

13-5 

157 

1880 

6,580,793 

I 3 -J 

152 

1890 

7,448,676 

12.3 

142 

1900 

8,833,994 

1 1.6 

132 

1910 

9,827,763 

ro.7 

120 

1920 

10,463,131 

9-9 

III 

1930 

11,891,143 

9-7 

108 

1940 

12,865,518 

9-8 

109 


The Negro population in the United States has increased from approximately 
750,000 in 1790 to almost 13,000,000 in 1940. But the ratio of Negroes to whites 
has dropped from 1239 per 1000 in 1790 to 109 per 1000 in 1940. 

of American culture is quite beside the point. The fact remains 
that a workable system of accommodation is in effect, whatever 
one’s views concerning its moral implications or its justice may 
be. It is virtually a cziste system. 

To imderstand the Negro problem in the United States today 
one must project against this background of accommodation the 
situation of an increasing proportion of the race who, because of 
their experience in the North and their reading of protest litera- 
ture by both whites and Negroes, challenge the system. There is 
a growing leadership within the race, and there has always been 
among the whites in the North a large number who view the 
Negro as biologically equal. They believe that dark skin does 
not justify economic and social discrimination, that all barriers 
between the races should be removed, that a Negro should be 
accorded status on the basis of his character and his personal 
achievement and not on the basis of his pigmentation. They are 
not content to strive for those objectives within the North, where 
the Negro has been given access to certain privileges and a limited 
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NEGRO POPULATION BY STATES, AND PERCENTAGE OF STATE 
POPULATION THAT WAS NEGRO IN I94O 


State 

Negro 

population 

Per cent of 
total state 
population 

State 

Negro 

population 

Per cent of 
state total 
population 

Southeast 



Delaware 

33,876 

13-5 

Virginia 

661,449 

24.7 

Maryland 

301*931 

16.6 

North Carolina 

981,298 

27*5 

West Virginia 

” 7.754 

6.2 

South Carolina 

814,164 

42.9 

Middle States 



Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

1,084,927 

214,031 

503^736 

983,290 

1,074,578 

482,578 

849*303 

34 - 7 

27.1 

7-5 

17.4 

34*7 

49-2 

24.8 

35 - 9 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

339*461 

121,916 

387,446 

208,345 

12,158 

9,928 

16,694 

244,386 

4-9 

3 - 6 

4 - 9 

4.0 

0.4 

0.4 

0.7 

6.5 

Southwest 



Northwest 



Texas 

924*391 

14.4 

North Dakota 
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Oklahoma 

168,849 

7.2 

South Dakota 

474 

O.I 

New Mexico 

4,672 

0.9 

Nebraska 

14,171 

1. 1 

Arizona 

14*993 

3-0 

Kansas 

65,138 

3-6 

Northeast 



Montana 

1,120 

0.2 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

1*304 

414 

0.2 

O.I 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

595 

956 

12,176 

O.I 

0.4 

1. 1 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

384 

55*391 

O.I 

1*3 

Utah 

1*235 

0.2 

Rhode Island 

11,024 

1-5 

Far West 



Connecticut 

32,992 

1-9 

Washington 

7*424 

0.4 

New York 

571,221 

4.2 

Oregon 

2*565 

0.2 

New Jersey 

226,973 

5*5 

Nevada 

664 

0.6 

Pennsylvania 

470,172 

4.7 

California 

124,306 

1.8 


In Mississippi almost half (49.2 per cent) ,of the population is Negro, in South 
Carolina 49.9 per cent, in Alabama 34.7 per cent. 

status, but they wish to project this pattern on the South also. 
As a consequence some Southern Negroes resent the existing 
system and Southern whites, on the other hand, resent outside 
pressures exerted to modify the prevailing pattern. 

The Negro as a race, and many Negroes as individuals, in the 
North find themselves in No Man’s Land for which no social defi- 
nitions have yet been developed. He has found a place in the 
white man’s industries and occupations, sometimes on a basis 
of equality but more often to do the inferior tasks at an inferior 
wage. He has penetrated the Northern cities but usually at the 
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cost of high rents, poor quarters, and a low level of living. He is 
accepted on a basis of equality in many Northern schools and 
universities; but when he has finished his education, he faces 
the inevitable alternative of serving the white race and having 
practically no patrons or of serving his own race and having no 
income. In his struggle for a new status, he finds himself frus- 
trated at almost every point. He is a man who cannot accept 
the old status but who cannot be sure of a new one. And yet 
there is much evidence that this kind of struggle, which has gone 
on now for two generations, is actually bringing to the Negro an 
increasing number of privileges, a new level of living, and new 
opportunities to participate in some better elements of the white 
man’s culture. 

But even the Negro leader still must fight his way upward 
without any hope of acquiring the full status of the white man, 
economically or socially, and without ever realizing fully the 
psychological security possessed by the white man who knows 
that his achievements and successes will be honored and re- 
warded. In a certain sense, the greater the success of the Negro 
leader, the greater the measure of his frustration, if he measures 
his satisfaction by the degree of his acceptance in the white nian’s 
society. 


Situations Which Redefine Race Relations 

A system of racial accommodation persists except as it is 
challenged by revolutionary forces which disorganize the social 
structure of a given period or place. The first system of accom- 
modation between Negro and white was destroyed by Emancipa- 
tion; but the new system, of necessity more ruthless but clearly 
protective of the white man’s status, was quickly evolved after the 
Civil War. We might say that the first system was destroyed by 
the intrusion of an outside group. The new is threatened from 
time to time by the same kind of intrusion. For example, various 
legislative measures have been introduced in the National Con- 
gress to try to make the ballot accessible to the Negro and to 
maintain non-discriminatory employment practices. These ef- 
forts are due to the fact that although the Civil War and the 
Reconstruction amendments (XIII-XV) to the Constitution 
gave the Negro a civil status, he has never been able to use it in 
the deep South because of grandfather clauses, poll taxes, the one- 
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party political system, and other effective devices for excluding 
him from the ballot. 


More important, perhaps, than the attempts of the North to 
impose its attitudes of race relations upon the South, and to re- 
define the status of the Negro, has been the continuous migration 



Per Cent of Negroes in the Total Population in Different 
Regions of the Southeast, i 930 ^ 

The black beW^ centers in the eleven southeastern states where cotton culture 
%s dxrrrvhneLnt » 

^ From Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions in the United States, Univemty of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 

of Southern Negroes to Northern cities during the past three 
decades. The Negro population of New York City increased 
from 90,000 in 1910 to 478,000 in 1940; in Chicago from about 
40,000 to 281,000; in Philadelphia, from 80,000 to 252,000. 
This migrant group, in acquiring Northern attitudes and North- 
ern privileges, is always a threat to the old system of accommoda- 
tion. New ideas are acquired and introduced into the Southern 
culture by visits back home or by correspondence with relatives. 
By such informal means the attitudes of the mobile group in- 
filtrate into the attitudes of the stable group and make them 
question their status. 
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Periods of social crisis, which open new occupational doors 
to the Negro and also provide new opportunities for mobility, 
hasten the process of revolt which challenges the system of racial 
accommodation. In World War I, when there was a shortage 
of manpower. Northern industry drew millions of Southern 
Negroes at high wages. In many cases a week’s wages equaled 
a year’s income in the South. Even with all the conditions of 
poverty and slum dwelling and with the threat of tuberculosis 
and venereal diseases, the Negro stayed in the North because he 
found life more satisfactory there. The migration northward 
continued between the World Wars, for once a new group is 
planted in the community, migration tends to continue from the 
previous environment as those in the new environment send back 
glowing accounts of opportunities and privileges. 

World War II created the second great opportunity for escape 
by mass migration and for acquiring a new status and a measure 
of equality both in industry and in the Army. Nondiscriminatory 
employment practices were adopted and widely practiced. The 
cry of many Northern leaders was for complete equality of the 
races in the armed forces and in civilian hfe, the argument being 
that we could not ask a man to die for his country who did not 
have an equal stake in his nation’s future and the privileges it 
offered the citizen. These attitudes led to further agitation in 
Congress for removing some of the more obvious handicaps, 
notably the poll tax, to the Negro as a citizen. 

In the armed forces conflicting views prevailed. Odum in 
his Rumors of Race teUs of Northern soldiers, sailors, aviators, and 
marines protesting discrimination against the Negro soldier and 
the Negro worker and arguing that they had little motive to 
fight for world freedom as long as America itself denied freedom 
to its racial minorities. At the same time the Southern soldier, 
sailor, and marine, imbued with the traditions of the deep South, 
argued that although he would gladly give his life for democracy, 
he did not want the precious heritage of the Southern way of 
life taken away from him during his absence. Negro youth 
themselves faced the difficult dilemma of either fighting for a dem- 
ocracy in which they had no equal share or else openly revolting 
against induction unless racial discriminations were outlawed. 

In civilian Hfe the war brought about extensive migration 
between all sections of the country and thus greatly multipHed 
contacts between the Southern Negro and the Northern white in 
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Net Migration, Singe Birth, of Native Negro Population, 1930 

The dominant stream of Negro migration has been northward although the 
westward migration is substantial. The World War II migration to west 
coast cities was heavy as was also the migration from farms to southern 
dustrial centers expanded by war industry. Migration helps minority groups 
break the fetters of caste. 

1 From The Problems of a Changing Population, p. 84; map copyrighted by G. W- 
Thomthwaite, in his Internal Migration in the United States. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1934. 


the South. Millions of Northern soldiers and their wives and of 
Northern war workers and their families moved to the South 
during the period. Shocked and amazed at the relations between 
the races, which they had never understood and which many 
co uld not believe existed, they spoke freely of their attitudes to 
Southerners of both races. They tended to ignore the existing 
system and to accept the Negro in relationships contrary to the 
Southern mores. As a natural consequence of this fact and the 
vocal encouragement of the Adnunistration in Washington and 
notably of Mrs. Roosevelt, the Southern Negro began to ignore 
the accommodative devices he had always regarded in dealing 
with Southern whites. He readily accepted the Northern white as 
an equal. This equality included the privileges of mistreating 
exploiting him, and ignoring the caste amenities, which he 
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dared not ignore in dealing with the Southern white. Northern 
Negroes stationed in the South, Southern Negro youth returning 
from army experience or from Northern industry expected to be 
treated as equals. Their attitude provoked the comment from 
antagonistic Southern whites, “These Negroes have been up 
North and come back, and they think they are as good as white.’’ 2 

In many instances Negroes developed an exploitive attitude 
common to any group placed in a bargaining position. In certain 
communities, for example, they owned the only lawn mowers 
and other gardening tools; in many communities they were the 
only ones who possessed the skills involved in washing and ironing 
clothes. Thus they were able to demand and get exorbitant 
prices for services once rendered for a pittance. No doubt in 
the beginning they learned they could demand these prices by 
catering to Northern newcomers who were willing to pay well 
to get the job done, but soon they learned they could demand 
high prices from both Northerners and Southerners who had to 
have their services. 

No less revolutionary to thinking on the race question than 
the effect of Northerners stationed in the South was the effect of 
Southerners being stationed in the North during the period of 
the war. Many a Southern youth obtained his first picture of a 
new kind of relationship between the Negro and white when he 
moved to an army camp or an industry in a Northern city. Here 
was a situation in which Negro and white worked side by side, 
participated in similar activities, rode the same trains, and some- 
times entered the^ same eating places, motion picture theaters, 
and hotels. This was as much of a shock to accepted notions of 
propriety as was the role played by the Negro in the armed 
forces. While it is doubtful that many Southern young men and 
women completely revolutionized their ideas because of these ex- 
periences, they at least modified them. Some were even con- 
vinced that the Negro, if given an opportunity, is capable of doing 
many things which the Southern culture never considered him 
capable of doing. 

The point of all these illustrations is that in a period of crisis 
when manpower is short, tools are scarce, mobility is extensive, 
and ideas are being exchanged between groups of different atti- 
tudes and different cultural backgrounds, established systems of 

2 Howakd W, Odum, Race and Rumors of Race^ p. 91. University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1943. 
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relationships are challenged and new definitions are in the making. 
After experiences of this character, it is impossible for groups to 
return completely to the old system of accommodation. There 
is always the revolting group which prefers the rebuffs, uncer- 
tainties, frustrations, hopes, and promises of new situations to 
the meager security of the old. 

The struggle of the future will be for the Negro to maintain 
the status he acquired during the national crisis of World War II. 
He has taken many new steps forward. Must he go back, or can 
he retain them? If he does not retain them, many individuals 
and groups within the race are going to miss them and strive 
for them, and they are going to do so with increasing sympathy not 
only from Northern whites but from many leaders in the South, 

It should not be implied from the above discussion that 
periods of crisis always liberate a minority race from its inferior 
status. World War II had exactly the opposite effect upon the 
Japanese- Americans. In their case it redefined race relations 
but did not improve them, for this group was robbed of the most 
vital privileges and rights of citizenship. 

One hundred twenty thousand Japanese- Americans, most of 
them native-born citizens, were, under army command, uprooted 
from their homes and forced to move into barracks and to be- 
come wards of the government under strict prison-camp rule. 
They had to sell their property in haste and under disadvantageous 
conditions or turn it over to the custody of various branches of 
the government. They had to drop completely out of work life, 
lose all the advantages of good will built over a period of years 
in their business or profession, and be relatively idle during a 
period of high prices and prosperous industrieil and agricultural 
activity. They had to live under crowded conditions in isolated, 
barren settings where they were given few opportunities for any 
kind of creative expression. 

To argue that this action was a military necessity on the West 
Coast seems absurd in view of the fact that similar measures were 
not taken in Hawaii where the proportion of Japanese- Americans 
in the population was much higher and where military defenses 
were much more vulnerable. That race prejudice was a basic 
factor in the military decision is suggested by General De Witt’s 
recommendation to the Secretary of War: 

In the war in which we are now engaged, racial afiinities 

are not severed by migration. The Japanese race is an enemy 
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race and while many second and third generation Japanese 
born on United States soil, possessed of United States citizen- 
ship, have become ‘‘Americanized,” the racial strains are 
undiluted.-^ 

That the Japanese group was any more dangerous than the 
German and Italian aliens in the country at the same time is 
doubtful. If the Japanese had not been a dark-skinned race, 
against whom business competitors on the West Coast harbored 
a great deal of prejudice, this violation of all the traditions of a 
democratic society would hardly have been tolerated by public 
opinion. Certainly never before in our history has a group suf- 
fered such discrimination and loss of status in the eyes of the law. 

As a consequence of the war experience, the Japanese- Ameri- 
cans have been scattered over the nation. The 50 per cent who 
have returned to their former commuruties have in many in- 
stances suffered injustices in their efforts to reacquire property. 
In some localities they have even faced organized pressure-groups 
which have resisted their returning to their former communities. 
In the mind of the new generation, there cannot but be some 
question about their future acceptability and security as citizens 
of the nation. 


The Conflict Fringe in Race Relations 

Under a system of accommodation, conflict between the two 
races does not exist. It is true that the superior group may at 
times impose its will by force, as in the case of a lynching mob; 
but then the inferior race has no redress. 

Conflict between races normally emerges within that fringe 
of relationships where the old system has been challenged and 
where the race in the inferior social position is claiming fbr itself 
new privileges which the race in the superior position refuses to 
give. In America the usual form has been race riots. The most 
serious came during World War I, when the Negro was first 
being admitted to urban industry oh a large scale. These riots 
typically were in areas of Negro invasion or in areas where the 
old accommodations were breaking down. One should not as- 
sume, however, that race riots are entirely a phenomenon of war- 
time. There is always a possibility of them when Negroes invade 

3 Eugene V, Rosxow, “Our Worst Wartime Mistake.*^ Harper^s Magazine, 
191:193-201, September, 1945. 
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a city through extensive migration and begin to take over the 
property of the whites in new areas, thus threatening the value 
of property. 

At the basis of the race riot is usually a series of rumors which 
are without foundation. These rumors have one predominant 
characteristic: they are stories of atrocities committed by the 
inferior against the superior race. The rumors quickly pass from 
mouth to mouth on busses and street comei^, in stores and fac- 
tories. There are such rumors as that of a Negro stabbing a white 
bus driver because the latter would not let him on a crowded 
car. Others assert that all Negroes are carrying knives, razors, 
ice picks, or guns and are ready for an attack on the whites. The 
essence of the rumor is that the Negro is prepared to challenge 
the position of the white by force. 

Johnson has analyzed iii racial incidents in the South 
during the year 1943 and listed factors involved in order of im- 
portance: 

(i) incidents growing out of new racial contacts in indus- 
trial employment; (2) incidents associated with congestion 
and racial etiquette in various modes of transportation; (3) in- 
cidents associated with crimes committed or suspected, and 
the police handling of these situations; (4) incidents involving 
conflicts between Negro service men and civilian or military 
police, or other civilians; (5) incidents involving Negro status, 
with respect to civil rights, racial etiquette, etc.; (6) other 
incidents, including attempts of Negroes to vote, migrate, 
move into a non-Negro area, challenge of white status, and 
lynching- 

A brief statement of factors involved in the Detroit race riot 
of World War II illustrates the trivial nature of provoking causes 
and the play of rumor. The trouble probably started at the end 
of a particularly hot day. ^ Gars were lined up on their way back to 
town. It was a slow moving line, and many horns honked. Sud- 
denly one driver saw a chance to get ahead, but was cut out by gin- 
other driver trying to do the same thing. Fenders bumped. The 
second man happened to be a Negro. A fight ensued, and within 
a few minutes word went around among the Negroes that a white 

+ Charxes S. JoHTiSON, “Social Changes and Their Effects on Race Relations 
in the South.** Social Forces, 23:343“348> March, 1945. 

^ W. N. Robson, “Open Letter on Race Hatred** (Radio document on the 
Detroit Race Riots). Theatre Arts^ 28:537-5409 September, 1944. 
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man had thrown a Negro woman and her baby over the bridge. 
The rumor from white sources was that a Negro had attacked a 
white woman. Soon the whole city was in an uproar. Neither 
whites nor Negroes were safe on the streets. The Army had to be 
called in to put down violence. Thus a race riot was started, not 
on the basis of truth but through a mere incident which caused 
rumors to circulate. Both Negro and white men’s lives were in 
danger. The stage was set by the fact that Detroit drew her 
labor from among the poor whites of the South and Southern 
Negroes. There was constant friction between these groups 
because the whites had to work side by side with Negroes. 

The terror that race rumor strikes to the heart of the whites 
is easily imagined from the following account of Labor, Day 
rumors in South Carolina: ® 

In South Carolina, it was rumored all around that Labor Day 
week end was the big week end for the long suspected race riot. 

It was reported that all the Negroes had bought all available 
ice picks, guns, knives, etc., and were armed, waiting for a 
signal. We were all made to stay home from Saturday after- 
noon until Tuesday morning — hoping for the best and ex- 
pecting the worst. We live in the suburbs and had to be extra 
careful for we didn’t have the protection of the city police. 
Several of our friends came at night to stay with us just in case 
anything happened. Saturday night we heard that eighteen 
white men had been killed and three military police wounded. 
Sunday night, it went around that a bus had been wrecked by 
a group of Negroes on a lonely highway and all the people 
had been slashed to bits. All this and more reached our ter- 
rified ears. Our loss of sleep was beyond possible imagination. 

But when Tuesday’s dawn appeared and we were all still 
existing, we sighed deeply, and, after investigating the rumors 
of the previous days, we discovered none of them was true. 

In areas of large Negro population, where accommodation 
has been maintained by a rigid system of stratification, the fall- 
ing of barriers which keep the Negro ‘'in his place” is a basis for 
fear and for hate. The breakdown of segregation in depots and 
common carriers under the heavy traffic of wartime and the 
movement of army troops; the entry of Negroes into new occupa- 
tions and their success in them, with the resulting economic 

^ Reprinted from Race and Rumors of Race by Howakd W. Odum, by permission 
of the University of North Carolina Press. Copyright, 1943, by The University of 
North Carolina Press. 
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liberation and unionization; the loss of Negro help in subservient 
positions — domestic labor and sharecropping especially; mi- 
gration away from the locality — itself often a form of protest 
and an expression of emancipation; the growing racial solidarity 
of the Negro, and the numerous expressions of disregard for the 
old status; the greater interest of the North in the welfare, health, 
and education of the Negro — all shake the old foundations. 
These developments would have come slowly through education 
and the economic progress of the nation as a unit, but under the 
impact of war they came quickly and unexpectedly. The old 
situation of accommodation will never be fully reinstated. 

COMPARATIVE OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF NEGROES AND 
WHITES IN MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1940^ 


Occupation 

Farmers, farm laborers 

Negro 

Male 

White 

and general laborers 
Professional, managerial. 

62.2% 

28.5% 

clerical, and sales work 

5 % 

30 % 

Skilled craftsmen 

4 - 4 % 

15-6% 


Female 

Domestic and personal 



service occupations 

70% 

22% 

Sales and clerical occu- 



pations 

1% 

33 % 

Agricultural occupations 

16% 

2% 


Low occupational status is an integral part of racial discrimination. Manpower 
demands of World War II disturbed the customary occupational and wage arrange- 
ments. Negroes entered new occupations and advanced in them. The underpaid 
Negro domestic disappeared in war industry much to the dismay of the Southern 
household. Others were freed of domestic employment by the family allowance of 
the soldier. Negro agricultural workers also left the land where they have been 
virtually serfs for war industry. 

Race Fictions and Race Equality 

Our discussion thus far should maie it clear that the problems 
the man of d^k skin faces in the white man’s world arise not from 
lack of mental ability or moral sense but from social standards, 
attitudes, and evaluations. Three decades ago when problems 

Julius A. Thomas, ^‘Wartime Changes in the Occupational Status of N^ro 
Workers.” Occupations^ 23:402-405, 1945- 
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of immigration were consuming a great deal of attention in 
Congress, the question of the innate ability not only of racial 
grpups but also of various nationality groups was a matter of 
national significance. At that time numerous tests were made 
of anthropological traits, intelligence, aptitudes, sensory acuity, 
and other characteristics of various groups. The conclusions to 
be deduced from all these investigations® are that there are no 
inferior races as far as inborn physical and mental abilities are 
concerned; that there is some evidence of racial differences; 
that neither the Negro nor any other race or nationality is inferior 
or superior on the score of its hereditary physical traits. From 
none of the vast series of studies has come any evidence to justify 
racial discrimination. 

Anthropologists and sociologists now explain historical dif- 
ferences in racial achievement not by differences in innate ability 
but by differences in socio-cultural opportunity, in fact, by the 
chance accidents of history which place one race at the favorable 
points of contact and communication and in this way make it 
the bearer of the dominant civilization of a given time and place,® 


Constructive Measures 

The racial problem has hot been handled rationally. If it had 
been, it would not now exist. Unquestionably it is one of those 
issues which are, as far as the majority of the population is con- 
cerned, still in the realm of the folkways and mores. Social policy 
has greatest difficulty in penetrating such spheres because they 
are fortified by emotional attitudes and prejudices passed from 
parent to child in the atmosphere of the family. 

® For a sample of this litcratvire see such works as Clifford Kirkpatrick, /«- 
UUigence and Immigration* The Williams & Wilkins Company, 1936; E. B. Reuter, 
The American Race Problem, Chapter 4. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1927; R. M. 
Bache, “Reaction Time with Reference to Race.” P^chohgical Review, 2:475-486, 
1895; S. J. Holmes, “Will the Negro Survive in the North.” Science Monthly, 27:557- 
561, 1928; R* B. Bean, “Some Racial Peculiarities of the Negro Brain.” American 
Journal of Anatorr^y, 5:352-433, 1906; F. JBoas, “Human Faculty as Determined by 
Race.” Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 43:301-327, 
1891; R. S. Woodworth, “Racial Diflfcrenccs in Mental Traits.” Science, 31:171- 
i86, 1910; Otto Klineberg, Race Differences. Harper and Brothers, 1935. 

® For samples of this newer approach see Frank H. Hankins, The Racial Basis of 
CivUizcdion. Alfred A. Knopf, 1926; Robert H, Lowie, Culture and Ethnology, Har- 
court. Brace and Company, 1929, and the excellent collection of articles in Wilson D. 
Wallis and Malcolm M. Willey, Readings in Sociology, Chapter IV (Readings 38 to 
45). Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 
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Actually, if we were to face the whole matter rationally, we 
would recognize that segregation is no answer to the problem, 
for it cannot but give a minority people a sense of being unwanted 
and thus destroy the sense of personal worth, frustrate ambition, 
and lead to defiance of social regulations. Indeed, it is amazing 
that delinquency and crime are not more common among these 
groups, that they do not more often resort to violence in pro- 
testing against job discrimination, name-calling, accusations of 
immorality, and the like. Any group, regardless of skin color, 
would find it hard to maintain morale under such circumstances. 

It is not, however, merely the views of the dominant group 
that the Negro has to combat; he must also overcome the un- 
fortunate results of certain experiences in his own past. The 
first of these was the almost complete destruction of Negro family 
life as a result of slavery. This matter has been studied by 
E. F. Frazier, whose monograph covers a long period from 
ante bellum days to the present. He makes it clear that the 
family life of the Negro has never been reconstructed adequately 
since the Civil War. As a result, the family is still essentially 
matriarchal. The mother-child attachment is strong, but the 
husband-wife attachment is weak. The father has comparatively 
little sense of responsibility for either mother or offspring. The 
proportion of urban Negro wives working is very high. In large 
cities, the marriage rate among the women is low, the birthrate 
is lower than that of whites, and childlessness is twice as common 
as among whites.^^ 

A second obstacle that makes it difficult to alter the attitudes 
and behavior patterns of the Negro lies in the economic sphere: 
he has rarely had an opportunity to work and be paid on the 
same basis as the white man,* Almost the only time he has had 
such a chance was during World War II, when there was legis- 
lation forbidding employment discrimination in industry on the 
basis of race, color, or creed. That achievement, however, was 
temporary. It was quickly lost at the close of the war through the 

E. Franklin Frazier, The Jiegro Family in ^ XJnxUd States, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939. 

Clyde V. Kiser, “Birth Rates among Rural Migrants in Cities,” Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, 26:369-381, October, 1938; Loms V. Kennedy, The Negro 
Peasant Turns Cityward, Columbia University Press, New York, 1930; Clyde V. 
Kiser, Sea Island to City, Columbia University Press, New York, 1932. 

Frank W. Notestein, “Differential Fertility in the Fast North Central States.” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 16:184—185, April, 1938. 
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opposition of certain Southern Senators who were determined to 
return the Negro to '‘his place.’’ And yet we must recognize 
that economic opportunity will play a large part in the solution 
of the Negro problem: it has much to do with diet, medical care, 
health, and energy output; it provides for a decent level of 
living; and it therefore affects status, recognition, and notions 
of personal worth. 

Unfortunately it seems as though the time is far distant when 
the problem will be settled on the basis of fact rather than of 
prejudice. Yet we know it can be settled; for history has demon- 
strated again and again in the contest of races that a minor group, 
once given a chance, is capable of the same degree of achievement, 
morality, and self-esteem as the dominant group. The process 
of reconstruction may be slow, especially when there have been 
many years of subjugation; but it can be carried through. 

In the meantime the great hope of racial minorities, and of 
all white citizens as well, lies in education. Education is the one 
device through which social climbing is achieved, through which 
the individual attains the skills, attitudes, and knowledge necessary 
for adjustment to privilege. Federal subsidy of education in 
poorer rural states of the South, which now have large Negro 
populations, is the most hopeful measure of social policy for pro- 
viding the Negro a chance to climb. Unfortunately this measure 
also has been defeated by Southern congressmen, who are unwill- 
ing to see federal funds spent for the uplift of the poor whites if 
the uplift must apply equally to the Negro. 

Recognizing that race and nationality conflict resides in atti- 
tudes and the system of values, Marcson has developed ’an out- 
line for an educational approach designed to appeal to other 
attitudes and values of democratic culture that would tend to 
counteract and break down ethnic prejudices. Although a few 
items relate to the war situation current at the time of its writing, 
and all the suggestions apply to the broader problem of ethnic 
conflict and not merely to groups with dark skin, the outline pre- 
sents a sound and useful approach to the problem. 

I, Value of Democracy 

(1) Ours is a democratic society with democratic ideals. 

(2) Ethnic conflict and prejudice are in basic disagree- 

^ Simon Marcson, “The Control of Ethnic Conflict,” Social Forces , 24; 16 1-165, 
December, 1945. 
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merit with our cultural ideals of freedom and 
equality which are the essence of our democracy. 

II. Value of the Rights of the Individual 

(1) Respect for the other fellow is an inherent tenet of 
our society. 

(2) We feel shame when we violate the rights of others. 

(3) The dignity and worth of the individual are neces- 
sary bases for the development of human personality. 

(4) Ethnic conflict attacks the sacredness of human 
personality. 

III. Value of Security 

(1) There should be shared security for all people. 

(2) Everyone has a right to a decent job. 

IV. Value of Progressive Social and Individual Change 

(1) Understanding will bring change in attitudes. 

(2) Understanding the peoples of the United States pre- 
pares for understanding world peoples. 

(3) Insight into individual behavior helps each of us in 
reducing nonrational behavior. 

(4) Ethnic conflict is a curable disease. 

(5) The cure of ethnic conflict rests upon the implemen- 
tation of the principles in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

(6) Sharing in common enterprises will reduce ethnic 
conflict. 

V. Value of Cultural Diversity 

(1) There are significant values in diversity. 

(2) Diversity is stimulating; uniformity is dull. 

(3) Ethnic diversity is compatible with national unity. 

(4) There are many types of culture conflict in our 
society which are not due to ethnic diversity. 

(5) Differences of opinion are looked upon as healthy. 

VI. Value of the Deviant Nature of Prejudice 

(1) Prejudice is abnormal, pathological; fiiction be- 
tween groups is normal. 

(2) Prejudice is a social disease ever ready to destroy 
our society. 

VII. Value of Common Humanity of all Ethnic Groups 

(1) Fundamentally all Americans are the same and 
want the same things but express themselves dif- 
ferently. 

(2) There should be recognition of similarity of abilities 
of all Americans since ethnic groups are to be found 
in all types of occupations and would be more evenly 
distributed if it were not for lack of opportunity. 
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VIII. Value of Deleterious Social Effects of Ethnic Conflict 

(1) Ethnic conflict provides enemy with propaganda 
weapon. 

(2) Ethnic conflict leads to civil strife and sabotages war 
effort. 

(3) Ethnic conflict affects the morale of the ethnic group 
as workers and soldiers. 

(4) Ethnic conflict affects the war front. 

(5) Ethnic conflict affects postwar reconstruction. 

IX. Value of Inherent Traits of American Society which 

Aid in the Reduction of Ethnic Conflict 

( 1 ) Americans are skeptics by nature and do not believe 
myths and I'umors about ethnic groups. 

(2) In a society such as ours there must be cooperation 
and sympathy between groups. 

(3) American nationalism depends upon solidarity, be- 
longing together, rather than upon homogeneity 
of descent. 

X. Value of Inherent Traits of Ethnic Groups which Aid 

in the Reduction of Ethnic Conflict 

(1) Ethnic groups are assimilating. 

(2) Ethnic groups are intermarrying. 

(3) Ethnic groups want to assimilate and are not clan- 
nish. 

(4) Ethnic groups are one of many symbols singled out 
for aggression in our type of society, e.g., bankers. 
Catholics, unions. 

That much can be made of an educational appeal which works 
through the underlying mores of democratic culture is suggested 
by Johnson in the following statement: 

Much has been made of the fact that the southern cultural 
pattern is actually a caste system; and with respect to mental 
attitudes in the region on matters of race and the historical 
adjustment of the majority of Negroes, it has been substantially 
that. A true caste system, however, is based on the acceptance 
by each individual of his place in the system, which is rigid and 
not subject to change. This pattern is ruled out in the Ameri- 
can South by the basic democratic philosophy of the American 
creed, to which the South as well as the North adheres in prin- 
ciple. This creed has power enough in the South to make it 
impossible to exclude the Negro altogether from opportunities 
for education and self-advancement. The inevitable result 

Johnson, op . p. 346. 
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has been that Negroes have become, on the one hand, increas- 
ingly aware of unfair and discriminatory treatment, and on 
the other, less well adapted to fit into the traditional “place.” 
The new factors introduced by war conditions have created a 
situation favorable to and, indeed, requiring change, and a 
climate of public opinion in which the expression of protest is 
on the whole less dangerous. 

Review 

1 . State the problem of the dark-skinned man in white society. 

2. What is meant by a caste system? How may it be employed in 
race relations? 

3. Define the terms “accommodation” and “conflict” and show how 
they apply to race relations. 

4. Trace the history of race relations in the South, employing the 
above concepts. 

5. Compare race relations in the North and in the South. 

6 . Summarize the population facts on race in the nation, in the 
states. 

7. Explain the effect of crisis on race relations. Illustrate. 

8. Discuss motivations and consequences of the Negro migration. 
Give facts on the direction and extent of movement. 

9. Compare the effect of World War II on the Japanese and on the 
Negro. 

10. Explain typical situations in which racial conflict usually arises. 

1 1 . Discuss rumor as a factor in race conflict. 

12. Cite symptoms of the breakdown of a system of racial accommo- 
dation. 

13. Are race differences an established fact? Racial biological in- 
feriority? 

14. What effect might racial discrimination be expected to have on 
personal behavior? 

15. Compare a rational approach to the race problem with handling 
it through folkways and mores. 

16. Present a scheme for improving the lot of the Negro in America. 

17. Is there evidence of prospective improvement in opportunity for 
the Negro in the United States? 
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PART III 


THE FAMILY-SOCIAL SYSTEM 

OF OUR TRANSITIONAL SOCIETY 

It may as well be acknowledged at the outset: American life 
is no longer family-centered. Urban life is built about the indi- 
vidual, not the family unit. Its social life is for the pair, not the 
family. To find husband, wife, and children at a social gathering 
one must go to some remote rural area; urban society is stratified 
by age-groups. 

In the long range of man’s experience, children have been 
considered the natural fulfillment of marriage, barrenness a 
marital tragedy, to have one’s quiver full of arrows a blessing. No 
longer is this true. Some marry with no intent of ever having 
children; and to have one, two, or three children at most, is the 
nearly universal upper limit of family aspiration. 

In this new civilization which has come about with indus- 
trialization, birth control, and congested urban living, new forces 
impinge upon man, new values possess him. And yet he craves 
the intimacy, the emotional security, the deep inner satisfactions 
that come from an enduring marriage and a loyal family. Never 
was man more anxious to find supreme happiness in marriage 
and unity in the family group than in our mobile society where 
the roots of all emotional Hfe have to be so frequently tom loose 
and transplanted into new soil; never more serious about re- 
taining a trustful pair-relationship through which the fuller 
physical and spiritual life may issue forth; never more in danger 
of losing it when it has once been found. 

Family and sex behavior have been delegated to custom. Its 
restrictive taboos have resided in the mores. Its secretive and 
sacred character has protected it from scientific inquiry and ra- 
tional analysis until very recently. Even venereal disease, with 
all its threat of contamination, only lately could be mentioned in 
respectable literature. The greatest hindrance to its complete 
elimination has been the taboo of secrecy which has hindered 
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public education and enlightenment. Sex education is still ques- 
tioned in a society which trusts every other phase of teaching to 
formal education. 

The family must be subjected to rigorous critical analysis and 
its trends and weaknesses be understood. Its institutional func- 
tions are often found incompatible with individualistic aims of 
its members. It, therefore, involves in quandaries man and wife, 
parents and children, adolescents and youth, and even the aged, 
who once could expect to find security and usefulness in the homes 
of their children. 



CHAPTER 12 


institutional to 

COMPANIONSHIP FAMILT 
The Historical Transition 

The American family of today has its roots in the father- 
dominated family of previous generations. In the father-domi- 
nated family it was expected that the wife would be subservient 
to her husband and that the children would honor and obey 
their parents. The father’s discipline .was designed to protect 
his authority and was assumed to be for the good of the child. 
But the institution came first; the individual was secondary. 

The family had as its major objectives (i) the rearing of off- 
spring and the perpetuation of the line of ancestry, and (2) the 
acquisition of common property. These institutional objectives 
were held not only by the individual family but by society also, 
and the biological and economic success of the family unit de- 
termined its status in the community. Such criteria, rather 
than individual happiness, the fulfillment of a romance, and 
similar transitory values, predominated. 

In contrast, the modem family, sometimes called the indi- 
vidualistic family, the democratic family, or more recently the 
companionship family,^ has entirely different objectives. There 
is still evidence that the companionship family has its roots in the 
earlier institutional family, but the main objective, clearly and 
frankly, of the companionship family is individual well-being. 
The traditional institutional objectives are secondary. The 
family must first and above all produce for the husband and wife 
happiness and personal satisfaction. The maintenance of author- 
ity for authority’s sake or for the prestige of the father, no longer 
has any place in its liberad thought. Children are optional. 
Many couples firankly feel that they can realize the fiilfillment 

^ E. W. Buroess and Harvey J. Locke, The Fanuly, from ListituHon to Coat- 
ptmonship. American Book Company, New York, 1945. 
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of marriage without parenthood, and they believe that society 
has no stake in their family behavior. Persons who deliberately 
choose marriage without parenthood feel no regret in their fail- 
ure to participate in the future by leaving a line of descendants. 

Almost entirely absent from our society are the ideas of early 
cultures which severely condemned the sterile wife. Similarly, 
the measurement of a couple’s success in marriage by their ac- 
quisition of tangible property, real estate, and common economic 
goods is almost entirely gone. The modern family is not an 
economic institution in the old sense. Both members may work 
and may even have their separate bank accounts, but their stand- 
ard of living is in no sense dependent on the property they own 
or on the amount of money they have saved, but on ready cash 
to be used for current expenditures. 

In this new family, relationships between members are 
measured not by the degree to which the father succeeds in ex- 
pressing his demands or in commanding subservience and obe- 
dience, but rather by a harmonious companionship of husband 
and wife and, where there are children, of parents and children. 
The ideal is a democratic social unit in which all members will 
feel free to express themselves and in which all will participate 
in making decisions that involve the good of the entire unit. It 
is from these characteristics that the contemporary family, best 
represented in urban society, has drawn the labels “democratic 
family” and “companionship family.” It is from these charac- 
teristics plus the idea that each human being has a right to develop 
himself fully, regardless of social obligations, that the modern 
family has obtained the label “individualistic family.” 

Under this modern philosophy, which denies the older idea of 
responsibilities to the family institution for its own sake, each 
individual has a right to realize his fullest possible development 
in any group. If the marriage relationship can be shown to be 
frustrating to the individual personality of either husband or 
wife, this in many states is grounds for divorce. The fact that this 
is true is an indication that the public, to some extent at leaist, 
is tolerant of the view that every individual has a right to the full- 
est possible self-expression regardless of contractual obligations 
such as marriage vows. 

Even the authority of parents over children, when it is shown 
that it is destructive of the children’s personal interest, is super- 
seded by that of the state. There is a limit to which parental 
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authority can be exercised. Our society is not primarily in- 
terested in protecting it or in guarding the interests of the insti- 
tutional family, but rather in the welfare of children. It holds 
that every child has riglits that are superior to the authority of 
parents. If worst comes to worst the state can protect these 
rights even at the cost of removing parental authority. This is 
in direct contrast to the situation in earlier societies, in which 
the father could without social interference put a child to death 
for gross forms of disobedience. The very foundations of the 
modern family are, in marked degree, different from those even 
of the pioneer family of three generations ago. In too much of 
our discussion we are inclined to overlook these basic facts, pay- 
ing attention rather to the incidental and more superficial rnani- 
festations of marriage problems and family relationships. 

The Romantic Courtship 

The modern companionship family is prefaced by a kind of 
social experience that is unique in the field of mate selection. In 
all historical societies the selection of a mate has been institu- 
tionalized and carefully protected. Seldom has choice been left 
entirely in the hands of the individual. The parents, the mater- 
nal uncle, professional matchmakers, or some other designated 
adult or group of adults who were presumed to have sufficient 
experience on which to base a reasonable judgment selected a 
mate for young people and arranged for the ceremony. It was not 
unusual for couples to meet for the first time on their wedding night. 

Societies have often surrounded marriage with a great number 
of restrictions, and the limits within which the matchmakers 
worked were correspondingly restricted. Custom might require 
that marriage be by arrangement within a certain kinship group. 
In such case, taboos barred anyone outside the prescribed group 
from being considered as a prospective mate. In the making 
of a match little if any thought was given to considering whether 
the young couple would be fascinated by each other. Adults 
making the arrangements knew that marriage was much more 
than a romantic venture. They were concerned about economic 
matters, about the kind of relationships that would exist between 
the two families involved. In many cases marriages were ar- 
ranged primarily to establish a close tie between two families, 
tribes, or groups. Among monarchs marriage served to cement 
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relationships between kingdoms. Matchmaking often had to con- 
sider dowries or other financial aids designed to benefit the parents 
of the bride or groom, depending upon the customs of the times. 

Clearly in none of the above arrangements, which have pre- 
vailed through much of history, was the marriage primarily 
designed for the happiness of the individuals immediately con- 
cerned. It apparently never occurred to anyone that the hap- 
piness of the couple should be an important consideration. The 
new couple had a job to do — bearing offspring and taking then- 
place in the community — and they had reached the age when 
they should shoulder their responsibilities like men or women. 

Compared with this philosophy of mate selection, the modem 
romantic pattern, which has reached its full development in 
American society, seems unique indeed, for here the wishes of 
the couple involved is all that matters. The selection of the mate 
is left entirely to the choice of youth. A courtship is carried on 
with little or no supervision of elders. The objective of the 
courtship and of the subsequent marriage is individual happiness. 

Courtship begins in “dating,” which has come to be considered 
a pleasant and thrilling pastime by winch one gains social status 
if he dates the right person and through which he seeks enjoy- 
ment by association with the opposite sex. The behavior of the 
dating period is by no means well institutionalized. Behavior 
during this period may range all the way from carefully restrained 
association to sexual exploits. It is assumed that through dating 
a young person will gradually, as maturity increases, become 
acquainted with someone who so captures his or her romantic 
fancy that continuous companionship is inevitable. At this stage 
the desire of each to possess the other becomes so consuming 
that engagement is the natural consequence. 

Engagement, the promise to marry, leads to a further explora- 
tion of the couple’s interests, ambitions, and life purposes. With 
this more intimate revelation of each self to the other may come 
a break in the engagement. The couple may find, and does so 
in perhaps 50 per cent of the cases, that they cannot stand the 
prospect of living intimately together, that their previous idea 
of compatibility was wrong.. If, however, this more intimate 
level of association proves satisfactory, marriage is the natural 
outcome. 

Clearly, a marriage entered into with this kind of background 
is of a different nature from a marriage planned by adults who 
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have decided that a couple are suited to marry and should do so 
in the interest of progeny, family prestige, and economic self- 
sufficiency. 

The Romantic Marriage 

Our ideal of marriage is possibly best expressed in a trite but 
still popular phrase, “They married and lived happily ever after.” 
Rightly or wrongly, the romantic family puts only one test on 
marriage, the test of the happiness of the two people concerned. 
There may be children, but this is not enough. The family may 
acquire property, own land or other real estate, but this is not 
enough. The family may have the respect of neighbors and have 
an influential place in the community, but this is not enough. 
The romantic marriage must bring to the couple involved the 
satisfaction of supreme happiness. It can have everything else and 
fail, and conversely it can fall short of all the standards of the 
institutional family and succeed. It can fail to acquire property, 
it can live without offspring, it can lack respect for the commu- 
nity; and yet be extremely successful. 

“An insane conception of marriage,” our ancestors would 
have said. Many Europeans would say that today. Certainly 
the average Oriental would pronounce it the height of folly. 
The fact remains that this is the standard by which the romantic 
marriage is judged. This is the mzirriage which we in America 
idealize and which we depict in fiction, in the motion picture, and 
on the stage. It is the marriage of which every yovmg woman 
dreams and which every young man takes for granted. Its ideals 
are seldom actually realized and yet even those who have failed 
feel that it nevertheless should and can be realized. 

Is it then to be classed with the great illusions of humankind? 
Probably not. While human happiness is a difficult thing to 
measure, it is possible that successful American marriages based 
on this philosophy realize more in the way of personal happiness 
and individual self-development than marriages based on .a phi- 
losophy of the family as an institution. 

Weaknesses of the Companionship Fami^ 

On the other hand we must admit that the companionship 
family falls short on many counts. It is highly imstable. Divorce 
rates are appalling. It does not guarantee security to wife, hus- 
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bandj or child, for it is based on the whims and fancies of a person 
interested primarily in his own emotional satisfaction rather than 
in meeting the obligations of matrimony or of parenthood. 

Never have human beings sought more of marriage than they 
do in the United States today. Never have so many failed to 
find anything in it but bitter disappointment, disillusionment, 
defeat, almost despair. Never have children so much craved 
emotional security and stable parenthood, the warm comfort of 
parental loyalty, maternal devotion. Never have so many been 
thrown entirely out of the family situation and suffered from the 
fact that parents forget the obligation they have acquired in 
parenthood because their romantic whims go off in the quest of 
another mate or because they find the load too burdensome and 
throw it overboard. Rarely has the sense of parental obligation 
been so weak. 

Divorce after divorce ignores the rights of children, the parent 
contending by his action that he has the right to seek his own 
emotional-personal satisfaction regardless of their welfare. Never 
have so many family conflicts risen to make the child the victim 
of parents’ quarrelings. In numerous cases he is the pawn in the 
conflict between parents who, in vindicating their own wrongs 
and injustices, ignore the irreparable injustices they inflict upon 
their child. Seldom is there a divorce case in which parents are 
primarily interested in the disposition of the children or in their 
welfare. They are interested in how their own emotional lives 
can be satisfied, how their own welfare can be protected. 

Psychological Contradictions of the Romantic Marriage 

In the college classroom the romantic conception of marriage 
as practiced in America, as idealized in romantic fiction, and as 
portrayed so beautifully on the motion picture screen but so 
poorly in the lives of those who play the parts has long been ques- 
tioned. It is questioned because students of marriage know that 
its goals are rarely possible of attainment. They call it the 
‘Romantic fallacy” because the cold hard facts are that the 
rapturous attachment advocated , and realized by some during 
the illusory stage of courtship, caimot survive the prosaic realities 
of day to day married living. 

The important psychological difficulty of the romantic mar- 
riage is that it proceeds through a series of steps leading ultimately 
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to complete emotional involvement which reduces to a subsidiary 
position all life goals that have been built into the personality 
organization from birth to maturity. When illusory elements of 
the involvement evaporate in the close daily contacts of married 
life and of conjugal love, the long-established personality goals 
of both husband and wife reassert themselves. If the love rela- 
tionship prior to marriage has ignored basic differences and in- 
compatibility in life organization and personality goals, they 
become a threat to emotional involvement itself and, in fact, 
may readily convert it to antagonism. 

In cases where life interests, personality goals, and general 
cultural and social backgrounds are compatible, the tempered 
romantic involvement of marriage brings them more into promi- 
nence. The couple then through a series of adjustments build 
marriage about their common goals, enterprises, and interests. 
The marriage is re-established on an essentially non-romantic 
foundation, institutionalized and stabilized, with emotional in- 
volvement lending an important but perhaps not the most impor- 
tant bond. 

The intensities of love which youth have been taught to seek 
in courtship cannot be made the sole basis for mate selection if 
marriage is to be successful. Such ethereal bUss has no power 
to sweep away the prosaic realities of money, temperament, 
family histories, relatives, social position, interests, cultural 
backgrounds, ideals, and moral standards which become matters 
of first importance in adjusting to marriage and in managing a 
family. It is too much to expect the motion picture producers to 
discount their most marketable product, romantic love, but per- 
haps it is not unreasonable to expect them to present the stark 
realities of divorce which is an inherent part of this conception 
of marriage. 

The romantic marriage, with its primary bond of affection and 
its ideal goal a supreme happiness in mate and children, so often 
falls short of reaching its goal that one is compelled to ask why. 
The main reason is that the highly individualized personalities 
of husband and wife often make family goals irreconcilable with 
personal goals. As a consequence the psychological process of 
ambivalence (a psychological mechanism involving the fluctuating 
balance between attraction and repulsion, love and hatred) which 
characterizes many intimate inter-person relations, is prominent 
in the romantic marriage. 
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In the traditional family system a woman’s life was built 
about the idea of being a helpmate to her husband. She shielded 
him from the world, carried the major burden of rearing the child, 
contributed through her social activities and family management 
to his social status in the community. Most of her roles were de- 
signed to contribute to his feeling of importance. Quite different 
is the philosophy of the individualistic woman in the companion- 
ship marriage. Even in submitting to the role of motherhood, 
the wife is likely to feel a certain antagonism toward the rela- 
tive freedom of the husband. In many cases in having a child 
she is yielding to the husband’s desires for a family; in others she 
may blame him for an unwanted pregnancy. He goes on about 
his work, developing his own interests, without being con^ned 
to the obligatory routine of caring for the young child. At the 
same time, he has comparatively little sympathy with her frus- 
trated ambitions for career fulfillment, a goal which she, under 
our educational and economic system, has been conditioned 
to seek almost as strongly as he. It is inevitable that her identifi- 
cation of the husband with some of these problems of frustration 
will produce antagonistic attitudes in husband and wife relations. 
In many cases these attitudes become expressed in overt conflict. 

Nevertheless the husband still expects many of the emotional 
responses, worshipful attitudes, and submissive ‘VJinging vine” 
reactions from a wife that were characteristic of the traditional 
family. Paul Popenoe, ^ Director of the Institute of Family Rela- 
tions in Los Angeles, has pointed out that the husbands of the 
more educated classes want wives who will bolster their egos. 
They therefore marry below themselves in education, leaving the 
highly educated professional women to hope in vain for a mate 
of equal training. The educated husband wants to find in the 
home a place of emotional shelter and appreciative security from 
the storm of a competitive business world. The educated wife, 
frustrated in her own ambitions, is often incapable of giving these 
peculiarly feminine responses which men find in courtship but 
miss in marriage. 

Terman’s study, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness,^ 
shows that the husband’s most frequent source of serious complaint 
is lack of affection on the part of the wife. The husbands studied 

* 

* Paxjl Popenoe, “‘Where Are" the Marriageable Men?^* Social Forces^ 14:257-262, 
December, 1935. 

* Terman*s data on this point are presented in Chapter 18. 
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listed this item first among thirty-five grievances. To those who 
understand the romantic basis of mate selection in our culture, 
with its emphasis on love as the goal for personal fulfillment in 
marriage, this certainly would seem a surprising situation. Yet 
when one analyzes it in the terms of the competing life goals of 
women stressed by our culture, it seems inevitable. 

The romantic marriage philosophy has exacted a severe 
penalty for many well-educated young people, especially young 
women, who feel that they cannot marry except for love. They 
often face two alternatives, marrying someone far below them in 
social and economic status, life goals, and personality develop- 
ment, or living as spinsters. Neither provides a satisfactory out. ^ 

Apparently it is psychologically impossible for many well- 
educated women to fall in love with anyone their equal in educa- 
tional development. If they follow the romantic impulse, they 
are forced to marry someone who represents the simple socio- 
cultural level of their own childhood. Were it not for our ex- 
aggerated concepts of the necessity of romance for success in 
marriage, undoubtedly many of these intelligent women could 
marry and would marry someone of equal personality develop- 
ment, interest, and goals. Marriage could be made on a purely 
rational basis and would undoubtedly, in more than the average 
number of cases, realize as much romance as marriages entered 
into because of romantic involvement. 

In making intense romantic involvement the only proper road 
to marriage we have probably done damage to a great number 
who could find a more satisfactory method by some other route. 
Such views are heresy in a movie-minded culture pattern which 
makes romance the only basis for mate selection. Yet we im- 
doubtedly will be driven more and more in the direction of em- 
ploying rational tools in mate selection which wiU concern 
themselves much more with the roots of the personality in terms 
of previous socio-cultural experience, life organization, life goals, 
and other such factors, than with romance itself. We will do so 
not to eliminate romance fi:om marriage but to provide a practical 
situation in which romance of a realistic and lasting character is 
made possible. The marriage fitness test, the premarital con- 
ference, courses in marriage and family problems, education for 
parenthood, these and other measures of intelligent direction now 

^ For various aspects of the single woman's problem see Ruth Reeu, IThe SingU 
Woman. The Macmillaix Company, New York, 1942* 
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being employed, are all designed to discount falling in love 
(romance) as the sole criterion for mate selection. 

The Child in the Companionship Family 

This has been called the century of the child. The phrase 
implies that the welfare of children has occupied a major place 
in social policy. It has not only been the century of the child, 
however, but also the century of adolescence and youth. Child 
study and adolescence study have been among the most popular 
educational activities in the college curriculum and in adult edu- 
cation. More recently interest has been extended to another 
group, the youth group, which first was recognized as having 
rights and interests apart from adults during the depression 
decade of the 1930’s. 

This interest in children, adolescents, and youth is more than 
an academic one. It is society’s recognition that the growing 
human being has a right to be surrounded by conditions of de- 
velopment which will bring him into a physically healthy, socially 
adjusted, mentally well-equipped adulthood. In part this new 
emphasis is a recognition that the human being is more than a 
biological creature, that his social and mental development are 
major concerns; in part it is an application of our democratic 
philosophy to the family situation, a progressive interest in ex- 
tending the rights and liberties of a democratic society to all age 
groups. 

The companionship family has applied its philosophy of in- 
dividual rights to the handling of the children in the home. The 
school has applied it to the treatment of the children in the school. 
The system of jurisprudence and law enforcement has applied it 
to the handling of juvenile delinquents. The view that delin-. 
quency and crime are due to innate factors within the individual 
and that they are to be eliminated by violent treatment in the 
form of punishment and torture, has given way to the view that 
every individual expresses the Idnd of training and supervision 
he has been given. In the school the popular adage, ^‘Spare the 
rod and spoil the child,” is no longer accepted, nor is it accepted 
in the home. 

In the companionship family the idea of equality of all age 
groups is accepted as an ideal, although rarely fully practiced. 
It is assumed that every individual, to the extent his age, experi- 
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ence, and wisdom permits, should share in making the decisions 
of the family, and should, in so far as he is capable, choose his 
course of conduct. The idea has gained considerable vogue that 
a person develops character, judgment, initiative, and personal 
strength only to the extent that he is allowed to make decisions, 
to carry responsibility, and to select his course of action. 

An authoritarian discipline has no place in this family phi- 
losophy for it can do no good except to satisfy the person exercis- 
ing it. A person is not made better by punishment; he is made 
better only by learning to do the better thing. The entire em- 
phasis of social control in the family has been shifted from 
the negative ‘‘do not’’ emphasis to the emphasis on the “things 
we do.” 

From arbitrary commands, emphasis has shifted to explaining 
why this or that kind of behavior is better. As children become 
adolescents and adolescents youth, they are permitted greater 
freedom of decision and by this means are gradually prepared 
for the transition to adulthood in a society which leaves many 
things for the individual to decide for himself.^ 

Women in the Companionship Family 

Travelers in foreign lands, especially in the Orient and even 
in Europe, often comment on America as a “woman’s paradise,” 
recognizing that seldom in human experience have women been 
given such full power of decision, such complete freedom from the 
obligations of marriage and parenthood, such a range of economic 
and occupational activity. 

A woman need not marry to escape social stigma; she may 
achieve much greater distinction through a career. When she 
marries, she need not sacrifice her economic future or even her 
career unless she chooses to do so. Even when she chooses to do 
so, she is not completely subservient to the will of her husband 
or bound by life-long obligation to her children. 

It is hard for the average American to realize that the franchise 
was first given women in this century, that only a generation ago 
the masses thought that a woman’s place was in the home, that 
not until World War I did women find their way into any number 
of industries and not until World War II were they recognized 

5 Discipline and other aspects of child trainii]^ in the companionship family arc 
discussed at length in Chapter 15. 
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as man’s equal in most fields of production. Less than a hundred 
years ago co-education began. Only recently has the intelligence 
testing movement ceased trying to prove the inferiority of women. 

The economic freedom of women and the romantic conception 
of marriage give her a liberty almost equal to that of man within 
marriage itself. It is true that the double standard still prevails 
to an extent, as far as sex morality is concerned, and probably 
always will because of the more intimate role that women play 
in reproduction. It is also true that in many states a double 
standard prevails in regard to property rights. But generally 
speaking women have as great freedom in marriage as men. 

Actually, almost two-thirds of the divorces are granted to 
women. This is often because the man is the offender, but the 
fact is that women do have a sympathetic hearing from the divorce 
court. After the divorce the woman is more likely to be bur- 
dened with children, but she is more likely to have alimony. In 
case of divorce a man is more likely to have an opportunity to 
remarry and is less likely to suffer from economic handicaps. In 
case of the break of the family by death the woman has less likeli- 
hood of a chance to remarry favorably because romance in our 
society places value on youth and also because men are less 
ready to marry a widow with children than are women to marry 
a man left with children. 

Our society still has not succeeded in freeing the average 
wife from the almost constant care of the infant. 'Nurseries and 
nursery schools have done something in this direction but as yet 
the subservience of the woman to the helplessness of the young 
child is a major problem of motherhood and one which the hus- 
band does not, in the vital sense, share. 

Marias Place in the Companionship Family 

Volumes have been written about women’s rights. Men’s 
rights are taken for granted and seldom discussed. 

The man’s role in the companionship family parallels that 
of the historic fanaily more closely than that of women and chil- 
dren. In the great majority of cases he is still the primary bread- 
winner. Society in a vague way expects him to be the head of 
the household and to assume major respotisibility. It is true 
that there is a lot of patriarchal carry-over in this philosophy, 
but it seems to survive, nonetheless. It is also expected that the 
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new family will be built more fully about his personality anc 
interest than those of the wife. He^ in fact, sets the pace for the 
new family, and the wife adjusts to it.® 

The male’s loyalty and devotion in the romantic marriage arc 
supposed to be confined to the spouse much more than in the 
patriarchal family of other days. Concubinage has disappeared 
from those parts of the world where the individualistic family has 
developed. Socially sanctioned prostitution has also been out- 
lawed; the male, with his presumed polygamous tendencies 
must be satisfied with his spouse or else be extremely secretive 
in his exploitations. The family is built on mutual trust, loyalty, 
and emotional solidarity; it has no reason for existence when dis- 
loyalty occurs. Rationalizations justifying prostitution as a neces- 
sary concession to the male’s weakness or strength have entirely 
disappeared. There is no more excusing the husband’s disloyalty 
than the wife’s; the ideal is a single standard of morality. !^gid 
limits are placed upon the traditional liberties and prerogatives 
of the male. 

In the institutionalized family the social order, and especially 
the family, was made to suit the male. The behavior and activi- 
ties of women were largely dictated by his desires and interests. 
The idea of the average woman’s being free to pursue her own 
interests and inclinations in work, sex, and recreation had little 
place in its philosophy. In certain situations the male stiU suf- 
fers from carry-overs of that day when women were not con- 
sidered man’s equal. His chivalry is readily exploited, with the 
result that such notions of chivalry as may remain disappear 
when he faces highly competitive urban situations where the new 
female type is dominant. Gallantry requires a certain amount 
of passive reticence on the part of the female; the male loses it 
quickly if he stands by at the bus and sees women elbow their 
way in. He soon learns that the gallant man will stand a long 
time on the street comer. 

Even in the matter of courtship, the increasing aggressiveness 
of the female requires less gallantry on the part of the male. 
Women do not want men to be gallant. That this has cost the 
male considerable in terms of prestige and self-satisfaction can- 
not be questioned. If one analyzes gallantry historically, he 
will find that man has gotten a great deal in return for it. It is 

® So E. W, Burgess and L. S. Cottrell report in Predicting Success or Failure in 
Marriage, p. 349. Prcntice-HaU, Inc., New York, 1939. 
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perhaps for this reason that women are not willing to pay the 
price. They know they cannot have gallantry and equality. 
They prefer equality. Yet even in the companionship marriage 
women seem to cherish a longing for the gallantry of an earlier 
day. Terman finds selfishness and inconsiderateness first in a 
list of thirty-five of the most serious grievances married women 
hold against their husbands. 

In conclusion: this chapter has presented a brief perspective 
of the emerging companionship family based on the romantic 
marriage which is replacing the institutional family in the United 
States. The one was rooted in patriarchal tradition and oriented 
about institutional forms, the other is democratic and oriented 
about individualistic values. From this discussion it is obvious 
that conflicting elements of the two systems express themselves 
in contemporary marriage and family relationships. Only in 
isolated mountain areas does the typical institutional family 
persist. Only in apartment areas of the great metropolis where 
the companionship marriage, entered into without any idea of 
children, in reality not a family but simply a marriage, does one 
find the extreme type of husband and wife companionship. The 
new problems of the American family grow in part out of the cl^h 
of the old values with the new, but more particularly out of the 
fundamental weaknesses of the romantic companionship-family 
type. In later chapters many of these conflicts and problems as 
they affect various age groups within the family and as they af- 
fect relationships between husbands and wives, parents and 
children, will be analyzed more fully. 


Review 

1 . What were the major objectives of the institutional family? 

2. How do the objectives of the companionship family compare with 
those of the institutional family? 

3. Describe the democratic family in regard to family relationships, 
economic ties, and ideologies. 

4. In the institutionalized form of mate selection, what considerations 
predominated? 

5. What is the basis of mate selection in the companionship family? 

6. Describe the steps in courtship which consummate in marriage. 

7. What test of success is applied to marriage? 

’ Data are presented in Chapter 18, p. 356, 
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8. What are some of the predominant weaknesses of the companion- 
ship family? What cost does the child bear? 

9. Discuss the ^‘romantic fallacy.” 

10. Point out the basic psychological difficulty of the romantic mar- 
riage. 

1 1 . What qualities should one seek in a mate for a lasting marriage? 

12. Why do so many of our romantic marriages fail, even with ideal 
goals? 

13. How has the role of the woman changed from the traditional in- 
stitutionalized family to the modern companionship family? 

14. Why do men tend to marry below themselves in educational 
achievement? What problems does a woman of high educational 
attainment present to a man in marriage? 

15. Can you explain the husbands’ complaint of lack of affection on 
the payt of the wife? 

16. How does the romantic ideal in marriage frustrate many an edu- 
cated young woman? In what way could this be remedied? 

17. Why have we begun to be more interested in the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth groups? 

18. What part does the child take in the modern democratic family? 
How do this role and participation prepare him for adult life? 

19. What change has been made in disciplinary action in the modern 
individualistic family? 

20. What new freedoms have been allotted to women in the com- 
panionship family? 

2 1 . Why are divorces granted to women so much oftener than to men? 

22. How have' man’s roles been affected in the change from institu- 
tional to companionship family? 

23. What part does emotional loyalty play in the companionship 
family? 

24. What does “equality” mean to man and wife? How has this 
single standard changed in the attitudes of couples who participate 
in the companionship family? 

25. How has the traditional role of the gallant male been modified? 
Why? 
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CHAPTER 13 


THE SMALL FAMILY PATTERN 

OF THE COMPANIONSHIP FAMILY 

The Low Birth Rate of Western Society 

The companionship family must be evaluated not only in 
terms of the personal happiness it brings the individual but also 
in terms of general social well-being. The interests of the indi- 
vidual are not always compatible with those of the larger social 
group, the state. 

The companionship family has come increasingly to stress 
individual welfare and personal happiness to the neglect of major 
social objectives. With the rising standard of living there has 
come about a competition between offspring and desire for status 
gained through a high standard of living. Throughout the West- 
ern world the long-time trend of the birth rate has been down- 
ward. Anxiety on the part of the Western nations concerning 
their future has led to serious concern about this tendency. 

The United States has not yet suffered so much from the de- 
clining birth rate as have European nations, notably France and 
Belgium, but it is at the point where there will soon be a stationary 
population and, in a generation or two, a declining population; 
this, in spite of the fact that the death rate has fallen to a new 
low level. 

The same nations whieh have seen a shift to the small-fanmy 
pattern and the declining birth rate have experienced a striking 
differential birth rate between the social classes. This has the 
effect of placing the major part of the new generation in homes 
least privileged from the standpoint of econoimc goods, health, 
medical care, education, and general conditions affecting nur^re 
and self-development. This situation is vital in democratic society, 
which believes in individualism and stresses the right of every 
rhild to be bom into conditions which offer him greatest prospects 
for nurture and development. 
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The Small Family Pattern and the Trend of the Birth Rate 

The size of family through three generations is shown in the 
accompanying chart, which compares the grandparent, parent, 
and the child generations. Almost every college student can trace 
a similar trend in the history of his own family. It is estimated ^ 

AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF CHILDREN 

O 3 C 

Student Generation 

O ^ O O 

Mothers Generation 

OOO O O 

Grandmothers Generation 

Based on data in Ruth 0 . Truex, ^^The Sizje of Family in Three Generations American 
Sociological Review ^ {data from p. August^ iggiy 

Changes in the Average Number of Children in Native-born 
American Families for Three Generations 

The birth rate cannot continue to fall indefinitely without deaths exceeding births. 

that the average American inother in Revolutionary War times 
bore her husband eight or nine children. In the generation which 
recently completed child bearing, the average wife produced only 
2.9 children. Urban wives bore an average of 2.5 children; rural 
nonfarm wives, an average of 3; and farm wives, an average of 4. ^ 
The trend of the national birth rate is a direct reflection of a 
change in the reproduction behavior of the family. The effect 
on the nation’s birth rate is clearly shown in the next chart, 
which traces the trend of the birth rate from 1871 to 1945. It 
wiU be seen that the birth rate has dropped from 37 per thousand 
in 1871-1875 to a low point of 16.6 in 1933. It recovered some- 
what during the later depression, and with war prosperity and 

^ Alfred Lotka, cited in Problems of a Changjing Population, p. 18. National 
Resources Planning Board, Washington, D.G., 1938. • 

2 “Women Classified by Number of Children Ever Bom, 1940.** Population — 
Special Reports, Table 3, Series P-445 No. 2, XJ. S. Census, February 10, 1944* 
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the psychological pressures of war it boomed to a new high level 
in 1943 which was equal to that of the early 1920’s but lower 
than that for any prior years. It is expected that the immediate 
postwar period will see a high rate, after which there will un- 
doubtedly be a gradual decline to prewar levels. 

Children Needed to Replace Population 

At present death rates to replace the population and maintain 
it stationary without emigration and immigration requires an 
average of 2.6 children per family for all marriages and about 3.3 
for marriages which have children. Among women who have 
passed child-bearing age, however, 14.7 per cent have produced 
no children. Among urban wives the proportion sterile is 16.9; 
among rural nonfarm wives, 13.9; among rural farm wives, 8.8 
per cent.^ While some of this sterility is voluntary, a certain 
percentage is involuntary. The present generation must average 
about three children per family for its marriages that are fertile. 
Is there any prospect that this level will be realized? 



The Trend of the Birth Rate, United States, 1871—1945 
The birth rate has fallen from 37 per 1000 in 1871 to under 20 per xooo for 
most years since igsS. 


3 Ibid., Table 2. 
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This question has been studied considerably, but primarily 
atYinn g the youth generation during the late 1930’s. Whether 
these data are indicative of the war generation is not known. 
There is little likelihood that there has been a marked change, 
however. These studies show clearly that the average youth con- 
siders two children the ideal size of the family. Comparatively 
few want more and comparatively few want none. Results for 
a sample of more than 1 1 ,000 youth in the state of Miaryland are 
shown in the accompanying pictographic chart. Apparently 
the American family will do well to replace population, to say 
nothing of increasing it to any great extent. How serious any 
variation from the standards given will be to national population 
growth can only be approximated. 

OPINIONS OF MALES OPINIONS 15 OF FEMALES 

iiiiiiiiiii 
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Mi 
M . 
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M 

Bell, ^"Touth Tell Their Story'* 

EACH COMPLETE FIGURE REPRESENTS 4% OF EACH SEX GROUP WHO WAI^TED SPECIFIED 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN 

Number of Children 11,707 Maryland Youth Desired 

Small families zvill be in the majority if youth realize their ideal size of family. 
Few will haoe three or four children^ the required number for replacement. 
Almost half of both sexes consider two the ideal number of children^ and 10 per 
cent of males and 8 per cent of females want none at all. If one adds all those 
wanting two or less children, the group totals almost two^thirds of all youth. 

f Other studies presenting data on this point are W. S. Bernard, ^‘Student 
Attitudes on Marriage and the Family.** American Sociological Review, 3:354-361, 
June, 1938; and M. M. Willey and Stuart A. Rice, “College Men and the Birth 
Rate.** Journal of Heredity, 1Q26. 
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A simple device for indicating replacement rates now em- 
ployed by the census staff and other population authorities is 
the reproduction index (also referred to frequently as the re- 
placement index). It shows the increase or decrease a given 
group of people would have within a generation if birth and 
death rates were to continue as of the time when the index was 
calculated. The accompanying table shows the situation for 
two census periods for the total population and for urban and 
rural areas. The calculations for the year 1940 were made after 
the low depression birth rate had been corrected and before the 
boom in war births which reached its peak in 1943 and 1944; 
it may therefore approximate actual conditions as well as they 
can be approximated on the basis of recent birth and death rate 
data. 

NET REPRODUCTION RATES BY URBAN-RURAL RESIDENCE FOR 
THE UNITED STATES, I94O AND 1930^ 



1940 

1930 

Necessary for Replacement 

too 

too. 

Total U.S. 

96 

Ill 

Urban 

74 

88 

Rural Nonfarm 

114 

132 

Rural Farm 

144 

159 


It win readily be seen that 1940 reproduction rates were four 
points short of replacement for the nation. The net reproduction 
rate for urban areas in 1940 (places of 2500 and above) indicates 
a potential decline of 26 persons per hundred. At the other ex- 
treme was the rural farm population (those living on farms), 
which in 1940 had a net reproduction rate of 144. The rural 
nonfarm group (those living in places of less than 2500 people 
and those in the open country not on farms) fell between with a 
net reproduction rate of 1 14 in 1940* 

Thompson has calculated the replacement index for several 
cities for 1940. Of this group of cities, he found that San Francisco 
has an index of only 55, Washington, D.G. of 56, New York of 65, 
New Orleans of 69. ® 

5 U.S. Census, Population, Series P-5, No. 13, Aug. 23, 1941- (1940 are 

estimates based on a preliminary tabulation of a 5 per cent cross section of the 1940 

census returns.) rr« x 

6 Warren S. Thompson, Plenty of People, Fig. 5^ 34 * Th« Jaques Cattell 

Ptess, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1944. 
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The relatively high birth rate of the war years brought the 
reproduction index for the nation up to the point of replacement. 
This rate may be sustained for a short period after the war, as the 
lag in births due to delayed marriages of members of the armed 
forces and in delayed births due to the absence of married men 
from their homes, is corrected. After that population authorities 
are of the opinion that the long-time downward trend will reassert 
itself. 


Social Position of the Family and the Birth Rate 


Some large groups in our population are reproducing so 
rapidly and others so slowly that the surviving children of a mil- 
lion women in some groups will be twice as numerous as in others. 
If these differences should run through three or more generations, 
the descendants of the first group would be i6 times as numerous 
as those of the second group. An early student of population 
and eugenics once estimated that in two thousand years one 
thousand Harvard graduates would have fifty descendants; and 
one thousand Rumanian immigrants to the United States would 
have one hundred thousand descendants, if each group continued 
to reproduce at their current rates. ® 

Human motives are vitally affected by conditions of living, by 
position in the socio-economic scale, by religion, and by the pre- 
vaihng system of social values. So far as we know, the trend of 
the national birth rate is in no way related to a change in the 
fecundity of man, that is, his biological capacity to reproduce. 
In comparing the differential fertility (rate of reproduction) of 
social classes, in the following pages, it is assumed that we are 
comparing different kinds of behavior patterns, different systems 
of valura, and different life objectives rather than differences in 
capacities to reproduce offspring. 

The average woman today, as in previous generations, is 
capable of producing ten to fifteen children during her fertile 
lifetime. In a society where practically no women reach this 
capaaty, in fact, where even the most prolific rarely have more 
than a half dozen children, diflferences in fertility are most cer- 
tainly a reflection of social values rather than of biological fac- 


X* i)jmaOTi«o/PoAaia«on, p. 040 The 

Macmillan Company, New York, 1934. HpaKwion, p. 34°. me 

^ “ ^AVis, Barnes, and others, 

htroductum to SocvUogy, p. 716. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1931. 
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tors. What, briefly, are the facts with respect to reproduction 
tendencies for various economic, social, educational, and religious 
groups? 


Economic Status and the Birth Rate 

A number of recent studies prove beyond doubt that those 
with more comfortable economic status fail to reproduce them- 
selves to the extent that less favored economic classes do. There is 
considerable irony in this situation. Presumably if both had the 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INCOME AND POPULATION REPLACE- 
MENT IN THE URBAN POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Income Classes 

Reproduction Index 

Necessary for Replacement 

100 

All incomes 

70 

$3000 and over 

42 

2000-2999 

55 

1500-1999 

63 

1000-1499 

75 

Under 1000 

96 


After Karpinos and Kiser, Milbank Memorial Fund 

Data show the reproduction index of various income classes as shown by the 
National Health Survey of 1 935. Observe that those in the upper income brackets 
bear less than half enough children to replace themselves. 

same general system of values, those with most economic goods 
would have most children, whereas those pinched by poverty 
would limit their offspring to the number they could readily 
provide for. In a society with a high standard of living, however, 
exactly the opposite behavior is manifest: those with least capacity 
to support a large family have the large family. 

A series of data comparing the reproduction index of various 
income levels, is presented above to demonstrate the truth of these 
assertions for the United States. Similar conditions exist in all 
Western societies and have for more than half a century, perhaps 
much longer.® It will be seen that those on the higher levels of 
income have fewest children, those of the lower levels the most 
children. The index for those with $3000 income or more was 

> Sir Arthto Newsholme and T. H. C. Stevenson (data by Bertillion), “The 
Decline in Human Fertility as Shown by Corrected Birth Rates.” Jmand of the 
Royal Statistical Society, 69^66, March, igo6. 
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42, or 58 points below replacement; that for those with less 
than $1000 income was 96, or 4 points below replacement. 
Many series of data show comparable results.^® 

Occupation and Birth Rate 

The differential birth rate is clearly reflected in the standards 
of value and reproductive behavior of different occupational 
groups. The accompanying chart shows that those in the most 
highly competitive and most intellectual occupations produce 
fewest offspring; observe the relatively low birth rate of the pro- 
fessional group. At the other extreme, those classes which repre- 
sent on the average the lowest rate of intelligence and least 
selectivity on the basis of ability have the higher birth rates. 

That occupation is related to differences in ability in a competi- 
tive society, has been demonstrated again and again. Terman’s 


Needed for Replacement 

Total agricultural 

Professional 

Business and clerical 

Skilled 

Semi-skilled 

Unskilled 

Agricultural 


Adapted from Lorimer and Osborn^ Dynamics of Populations^ p, 75 

Estimated Net Reproduction Rates for Broad Occupational 

Classes 

It will he sem that only the laboring and agricultural classes had a reproduction 
index sufficient for replacement. Professional and business classes fell far 
below a replacement level. 
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Reproduction Index 


1* MHbank Memorial Fund has analyzed several series of data along the 

of data shown in die chart. Their studies appear in the Milhank Memorial Fund 
Phihp M, Hauser used rental value of housing as a basis for comparing 
torth rates of eronoimc groups in Chicago. Some of his data appear in The PmbUms 
of a Cha^mg P(^ida^, pp. 139-140. National Resources Pl annin g Board, Washing- 

of several studies see Paul H. Landis, Pqptdation 
rrobiemsy Chapter 7. American Book Company, New York, 1943. 
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famous Genetic Study of Genius “ cites many examples. He found 
that of 560 children of genius-mentality, professional parents 
(the most educated group) contributed 1003 per cent of their 
normal quota; the public-service group (public officials, postmen, 
military men, etc.), 137 per cent: the commercial group, 128 
per cent; but the poorly educated industrial group, only 35 per 
cent. 

Education and the Birth Rate 


Education is also directly related to the birth rate. Clyde V. 
Kiser and P. K. Whelpton,^ studying Indianapolis wives from 
forty to forty-four years of age, women whose families were prac- 
tically complete, counted the number of live births per one hun- 
dred wives according to the educational attainment of the wife, 
with the following significant results: 


Education of wives 
College (4 or more years) 

High School (4 years) 

Eighth grade Education 

Seventh grade Education 

Less than Seventh grade Education 


Live births per 100 wives 
156 
165 
260 

353 

430 


These figures show that the college-trained averaged only 
about one and a half live births per couple; the high school 
trained, only a fraction more. The eighth grade trained averaged 
more than two and a half live births; the seventh grader, three 
and a half; and those with less than seven grades of schooling, 
four and a third babies each. 

Is Indianapolis typical? Karpinos and Kiser, who have 
studied a large sample of American cities, foimd that couples 
with some college training had a reproduction index of only52, 
an index of 100 is necessary for population replacement. This 
indicates that couples with college experience — many had not 
finished the course — were 48 points below the level r^uired for 
population replacement. The high school group had a repro- 
duction index of only 68, the seventh and eighth grade groins of 
86, those with less than a seventh grade education of 97. Otber 


n Stanford Univeraty Press, Palo Alto, California, 1926. 

u “Social and Psychological Factors Affecting Ferity. MilbaA Memer^ 
Fund Qirarurly,” 21 :22i^8o, J^y, I 943 - See also an article on the same topic in the 
Qmrterly 22:22-105, January, 1944. 
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studies of the Milbank Memorial Fund show similar results for 
large cities* (See pictographic chart below*) 

All these studies leave out the rural population, which has 
for some twenty years provided the population increase of the 


Necessary for Population Re- 
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Education 



97 


Seventh and Eighth-Grade 
Education 


High School Education 
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EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 10 CHILDREN 


86 

68 

52 


Education Lowers the Birth Rate 

Data are for large American cities. Those with a seventh-grade education come 
nearest replacing themselves. The college group produces little more than half 
erwugh children for replacement. The high-school trained group also produces 
few children. 


nation. Undoubtedly the same situation prevails in the rural 
areas except that the birth rate of all educational classes is higher. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, drawing on 
census data, has compiled statistics that use as a measure of the 
relationship between education and the birth rate the number 
of children under five years of age per thousand wives. In relat- 

Chart from Landis, Adolescence and Tovth, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
Based on data from B. D. Karpinos and C. V. Kiser, “The Differential Fertility and 
Potenti^ Rates of Growth of Various Income and Educational Classes of Urban 
Populations of the United States.” JSdilbank MeTnoticd Fund Quarterly^ i7-357“39^5 
October, 1939. 

Statistical Bulletin. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 26:6-7, November, 

1945* 



CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OLD PER lOOO WIVES AGSORDING 
TO EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF HUSBAND AND WIFE; 
UNITED STATES, 1 94O, URBAN AND RURAL 


Maximum Years of 
School Completed 

BY Husband 

1 Maximum Years of School Completed by Wife 

Grade School 

High School 

College 

Under 5 

5-6 

7-8 

1-3 

4 

I or more 


Total United States 

Grade school: under 5 

720 

735 

641 

535 

379 

278 

5-6 

740 

645 

613 

573 

478 

383 

7-8 

628 

614 

544 

503 

438 

357 

High School: 1-3 

564 

548 

499 

459 

386 

389 

4 

428 

495 

459 

421 

344 

336 

College: i or more 

448 

599 

431 

387 

350 

309 


Urban 

Grade school: under 5 

586 

592 

508 

464 

297 

189 

5-6 

553 

535 

508 

507 

407 

296 

7-8 

535 

521 

468 

445 

382 

279 

High school: 1--3 

435 

462 

446 

416 

344 

377 

4 

366 

424 

417 

384 

318 

307 

College: i or more 

370 

424 

376 

352 

329 

292 


Rural Non-Farm 

Grade school: under 5 

724 

727 

682 

556 

456 

384 

5-6 

721 

662 

635 

600 

499 

383 

7-8 

675 

636 

577 

538 

466 

358 

High school: 1-3 

697 

603 

529 

502 

432 

378 

4 

504 

578 

496 

489 

369 

349 

College: i or more 

400 

509 

553 

423 

394 

336 


Rural Farm 

Grade school: under 5 

820 

832 

737 

634 

513 

568 

5-6 

884 

737 

715 

649 

589 

485 

7-8 

713 

722 

649 

604 

529 

453 

High school: 1-3 

612 

637 

627 

• 566 

483 

405 

4 

657 

626 

574 

544 

467 

461 

College; i or more 

503 

I7099 

556 

550 

472 

428 


Courier of Metropolitan Life Insurance Compar^, “Statistical Bulletin^* p, 7, JVovember, 
W5* 

Native white women of ages 15 to 49 married once and living with husband. 
The rates were standardized for age on the basis of the age distribution of the total 
female population at ages 15 to 49 in the United States, 194^* Source for basic 
rates: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Population^ Differential Fertility, ig40 and igiQ — 
Women by Number of Children Under ^ Years Old, Washington, D.C., i945> Table 30. 

Includes cases where schooling was not reported. 
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Education affects the regional birth rate within the nation. 
In the South, where more than half of the people have less than 
an eighth grade education and where almost a fourth have spent 
less than five years in school, the birth rate was high enough in 
1940 to give a replacement index of 1 1 1. In the West, where the 
mid-point in schooling is between one and two years of high 
school and where only 8 per cent of the population has completed 
less than five years of school, the reproduction index was only 95. 

The low birth rate of the better educated is of concern not 
only from the standpoint of numbers but also from that of quality. 
Although it is certain that the educated have no monopoly on 
the hereditary genes that produce genius, there is evidence that 
they have more than a normal share of them in our competitive 
society where intelligence is a factor in success.^^ 

The relationship between education and the birth rate re- 
flects the essentially different values that the educational classes 
place on children and reproduction. The educated group is more 
likely to delay marriage. An early student of population esti- 
mated that a marriage at 18 will produce twice as many children 
as one at 28.^® Actually the effect of age of marriage on the birth 
rate depends considerably upon the Social class involved. Pro- 
fessional classes marrying young will produce fewer children in 
the earlier years of marriage than if they marry later, and will 
have a total of fewer children than women of little education 
marrying young. 

Differences in education also reflect differences in standards 
of living demanded by various social groups. The more educated 
person is likely to demand for himself a higher standard of living 
and therefore to sublimate his desire to have children to his desire 
for a respectable and even comfortable level of living. In general 
the more educated sense most keenly the inevitable competition 
between the level of living and offspring in our society. They 
realize more than others that a person cannot put a limited income 
both into his standard of living and into children. They are more 
likely to sense the competition which exists in our kind of society 
between privilege and offspring, between fur coats, automobiles, 
and country club memberships and hospital bills for babies; 
and to choose the former. 

That this is more than a theoretical problem is suggested by 
Refer again to the Tcrtnan data, he. cit. 

Cited by Frank Hankins in Davis, Baknes and others, op, cit. p. 
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the following example. Two couples beginning their married 
lives take two different routes. The one couple immediately 
begins a family, having a child every year or two. The other puts 
five hundred dollars in the bank each year for savings. From the 
outset the latter build up their capital and begin to derive an 
income from their investment; within five years they will have 
$2500 in the bank, plus whatever interest may have accumulated. 
The other couple has three children but no accumulated capital 
and may be carrying a burden of debt, especially if there have 
been unexpected doctor bills. All the time the couple without 
children has enjoyed a higher level of living, a better diet, and a 
more respectable social status. The uneducated is likely to ignore 
these basic facts. The educated can hardly overlook them for he 
recognizes that they are realities of a competitive, urban, indus- 
trial economic order. 


THE COST OF REARING A CHILD TO 18 YEARS OF AGE 
AT TWO INCOME LEVELS 



Family of 

Family of $^000 


$2500 Income 

to $10^000 Income 

Cost of Being Born 

S 300 

* 750 

Food 


3,628 

Clothing 

710 

1.697 

Shelter 

2,648 

5.774 

Education 

82 

283 

Medical Care 

297 

846 

Transportation and Recreation 

1,127 

2.787 

Sundries 

327 

572 


*7.763 

*16,337 


Statistical Bulletin^ Metropolitan Life Insurance Company^ January^ jg^ 

Child rearing is expensive in urban industrial society. But why do those least 
able to bear the cost have most children? This is a dilemma oJ‘ western society. 

The following account of a young wife^s arguments, or ra- 
tionalizations, as one chooses to label them, have been duplicated 
by thousands of educated couples. 

I am a young woman twenty-six years of age, . . . and 
my husband is . . . one year my senior. We have been mar- 
ried for a year and a half. ... For five years I have been 
teaching English in a large city high school. My husband 
teaches science in a private school. My salary is about $3000 
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a year. Because of longer training and consequently shorter 
term of service my husband receives approximately $2500. 
Our combined resources allow us an interesting life in accord- 
ance with our tastes. But can we have a baby? 

I figure that I must stop teaching — at any rate for a year. 
Then there can be no certainty of any future plans to return. 
This will reduce our income from approximately $5500 to the 
neighborhood of $2500. A luxury we should never consent 
to relinquish is expert medical attention. My friends who have 
babjles in the style in which I should wish to have mine tell me 
that the baby proper costs $1000 including specialist^ hospital, 
and nurse for one month, but excluding any subsequent medi- 
cal attention, the expenses entailed in an even slightly larger 
establishment, a competent child’s nurse provided I return 
to teaching, and a hundred et ceteras. Do a bit of mental 
arithmetic and discover why we gasp to think of the idea.^^ 

We may call this young woman selfish and shortsighted- We 
may say she should not have children and argue that it is no con- 
cern to society. We may, on the other hand, view the situation 
as indicative of a social condition which bars those most capable 
of rearing families from that privilege. Whatever our views or 
prejudices, the situation is realistic and all too typical of our 
culture- It is so fundamental to the future of the birth rate and 
to the quality of the next generation as measured by privilege and 
nurture than an intelligent society can no longer afford to dis- 
regard it. Developments needed to correct this situation are dis- 
cussed in a later chapter. 

Religion and the Birth Rate 

Ask almost any man on the street and he will tell you that the 
Catholic birth rate is higher than the Protestant. He bases his 
opinion either on observation of the reproductive behavior of his 
neighbors or on the assumption that the CathoKc group’s dis- 
approval of birth control by artificial means naturally leads to a 
higher birth rate. 

Studies of a large population group by the Milbank Memorial 
Fund give authoritative information that the birth rate of the 
GathoHc family is highest, that of the Protestant family next, and 
that of the Jewish family lowest. 

Jane Shepparb Holbin, “Shall We Have a Child?** MidmonUdyt LVII, 

No. 5, December i, 1926. 
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A study “ based on data for 6551 native-white married couples 
in Indianapolis who had passed the childbearing period, showed 
that 100 Catholic marriages averaged 274 births, 100 Protestant 
marriages 219, and 100 mixed Gatholic-Protestant marriages only 
206. Another study ^ of 41,498 native-white couples in the same 
city compares the fertility of wives in the three religious groups 
of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. In this case, fertility was 
not complete but the wives were standardized for age. Data are 
therefore comparable. The average number of children born to 
100 wives of all religious groups in this sample was 149- Where 
both members of the family were Protestant, the number per 
100 wives was 147; where both were Catholic, 173; where the 
marriage was mixed Gatholic-Protestant, 133; and where both 
were Jewish, no. As can readily be seen, the Catholic group 
was the most fertile and the Jewish group the least fertile. It is 
interesting to note that Protestant-Catholic mixed marriages pro- 
duced fewer children than either Catholic or Protestant mar- 
riages. 

Comparisons of Catholic and Protestant birth rates by occupa- 
tion^ show that whereas the more successful professional and 
bxisiness groups have small families, the Protestant family of the 
more favored occupational classes is on the average smaller than 
the Catholic family of comparable classes. The tmskilled laborers 
have large families among both religious groups, but the Protes- 
tant are smaller than the Catholic families. 

It is estimated on the basis of the above findings that Ca thnhV. 
couples are 18 per cent more fertile than Protestant couples; 
that Protestant-Catholic marriages are 10 per cent less fertile 
than Protestant unions; and that Jewish marriages are 25 per 
cent less fertile than Protestant marriages. 

•• Taking iiito account economic factors, if one isolates the lowest 
income group of Protestants and Catholics, there are practically 
no differences in birth rate. In the more favored economic 
classes, however, the Protestant birth rate drops very rapidly. 


y. Rber and P. K. Whelpton, “Social and Psychological Factors 
AEfecting FextiKty.” The MUbank Memorial Fund Qtuaterly, 3 a: 3 a-io>i, Tanuanr. lOAi. 
hClbank Memorial Fimd, New York. 

21 Clyde V. Kber and P. K. Wheu-ton, “Social and Psychological Factors 
AflFecting Fertihty.” The MUbank Memorial Fund Quarterh, 31:331-380. Tulv. 104.3. 
Milbank Memorial Fund, New York. ^ 

Frank W. Notestein, “Class Differences in Fertility.” The AimaU of the 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 188:33-33, November, 1936. 
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The Catholic birth rate also drops considerably below that of 
Catholics with a low income but drops much less than the Protes- 
tant rate. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE 
Protestant 


HUSBAND AND WIFE 
Catholic 


Professional 


Business 

SkiUed 

Unskilled 


3*4 5 and more 

children children^ 



J- 


JU 


0-2 3>4 5 and more 

children^ childrert^ childrcn^^ 



0 20 40 60 80 100 0 20 40 60 80 100 

Per Gent Per Cent 

Notesteirif op, cit.^ and Milbank Memorial Fund 


The Fertility of Protestants and Catholics of Similar Broad 
Occupational Classes 


The Catholic families in all occupational classes have more large families and 
fewer small families. 


This same trend is true when one takes account of the factor 
of education. Among both Catholics and Protestants, the more 
education the couple has the lower is their birth rate; but at all 
educational levels the Protestant falls below the Catholic rate. 

It is significant that during recent decades the Catholic birth 
rate has fall en more rapidly than the Protestant. Stouffer’s 
study ^ of Catholic and non-Catholic groups in urban centers 
of Wisconsin dealt with more than 40,766 couples married be- 
tween the years 1919 and 1930. The groups were standardized 
for age and occupational class, and their fertility rates studi^ to 
December 31, 1933- Catholic fertility rates remained coi^ider- 
ably higher than the Protestant rates, but during the period of 
study the Catholic rates declined more rapidly than Aose of non- 
Catholics. Applying the same procedures to national census 
data for large cities, he found that cities with a high percentage of 
Catholics in the population showed a greater decline in the birth 

» Samwel a. Stocfebr, “Trends in Fertility of Catholics and Non-Catholics.” 
American Journal of Sociology, 41:143—166, September, 1933* 
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rate than did non-Catholic cities. He concludes, therefore, that 
the trends discovered in Wisconsin cities probably are general, at 
least throughout northern and western cities of the United States. 

Whether this fact points to a time when the two rates will be 
equalized is not known. It seems likely that they will not be 
equalized soon since the Catholic position on birth control by 
contraceptive means is still much more strict than that of most 
Protestant bodies. So long as the Catholic church continues to 
emphasize this traditional position and to maintain its principles, 
which are opposed to the use of artificial means for birth control, 
it is most probable that the Catholic rate will considerably ex- 
ceed that of Protestants and Jews. 

Perhaps much more significant than the effect of different 
religious beliefs on the reproductive behavior of families as 
shown in the preceding paragraph is the general effect of seculari- 
zation itself on the total birth rate. Although one cannot measure 
the influence, there is little doubt that the decline in religion has 
been a factor in the spread of birth control practice, the alarming 
rise in abortion rates, the weakening of family bonds as exhibited 
in the divorce rate, the growing selfishness of some couples who 
find no room for children in their marriage, and other attitudes 
and practices affecting fertility. Religion to the extent that it 
stresses duty, self-sacrifice, unselfishness, and other values is 
favorable to family and offspring. As these values weaken, the 
change is reflected in family reproductive behavior. 

Nation and Family 

This chapter has called attention to some basic facts about 
family behavior as they affect (i) national growth and (2) the 
growth of particular groups. Common to both is a peculiar set 
of values inherent in the kind of society we have developed and 
the kind of family pattern which has become custonaary. 

Presumably man is capable of achieving almost any popula- 
tion goal he sets for himself. Control of numbers of domesticated 
animals is readily achieved on a nationwide scale by policies 
and prices. Control of wild life through game management 
reached the level of a practical administrative science. But in 
these spheres one is not dealing with the motives of the breeds 
that are beiag manipulated. In the control of human populations 
one must operate eilmost entirely in this field. 
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To bring about an upward trend in the birth rate and a change 
in the differential birth rate would require radical modification 
in family and personal values. Whether our society chooses to 
develop the propaganda devices and social pressures that would 
make larger families popular is questionable. Dictators tried it 
prior to World War II and with comparatively little success. It 
seems more likely that American policy will take the direction of 
increasing the welfare of children rather than of increasing the 
birth rate as such. The differential rate will probably be cor- 
rected not by the upper classes substantially increasing their 
birth rate but by the less successful, less educated classes reducing 
their birth rate. The relatively high rate of the lower classes will 
fall rapidly. If there is to be an increase in the rate at all, it will 
have to come among those more privileged groups which have 
already adopted the small family pattern. 

The practice of birth control by artificial devices has now 
become the general method of limiting size of family. A genera- 
tion ago it was relatively uncommon. World War I brought the 
subject to the attention of large groups of people. Within more 
recent years it has been widely discussed in popular as well as 
technical periodicals and books but from the legal point of view 
it properly remains a matter for private medical consultation 
with the individuafs own physician. 

It is sometimes assumed that adequate family income would 
solve all the problems associated with the birth rate. It would 
solve many, perhaps most, of the problems associated with child 
nurture and development by assuring medical care, proper nutri- 
tion, and educational opportunity — three essentials that should 
be the birthright of every American child. But adequate family 
income will not solve the problem of a low birth rate. Through- 
out the industrialized world, as we have said before, those with 
more adequate incomes have the lowest birth rates; those with 
the lowest incomes, the highest birth rate. The dual problems of 
raising the birth rate and correcting' the differential birth rate 
involve motivations of the family that are as deep seated as the 
values of civilization itself. 

In a later chapter we shall consider attempts of modem gov- 
ernments in this sphere and possible measures our nation may 
take when family behavior here comes to be considered a threat 
to national survival as it already has been considered in several 
nations of western Europe, 
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Review 

1. Discuss the effect of the modern marriage-family philosophy on 
the trend of the birth rate. 

2. Trace the trend in size of family in the United States. 

3. How many children per family are needed to replace the present 
population and maintain a stationary population? Is this goal 
likely to be realized? Explain. 

4. Which group has the higher birth rate, rural or urban? 

5. Discuss the net reproduction rate of various residential groups in 
the population. 

6. To what may the falling birth rate be attributed? Does biological 
capacity have any relation to the lowering birth rate? 

7. What relation exists betiveen the standard of living and the birth 
rate? Why is this socially undesirable? 

8. How does occupational status affect the birth rate? Is this dif- 
ferential significant from the eugenic standpoint? Discuss. 

9. What influence does the parents’ amount of education have on the 
number of children they will bear? Cite data from various studies. 

10. From^ the standpoint of quality, which group in our population 
contributes the largest number of the most intelligent children? 

11. Compare the net reproduction indexes of regions. 

12. What relationship is there between a high standard of living and 
the number of children a couple decides to have? Present facts 
to prove your answer. 

13. In general, what religious denomination has the highest birth 
rate? Which has the lowest? 

14. Compare Protestant and Catholic birth rates by economic status; 

by educational attainment. ’ 

15. What effect has the secularization of our culture had on the birth 
rate? 

16. How will the differential birth rate in America probably be cor- 
rected? 
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CHAPTER 14 


SEX IN THE ROMANTIC 

FAMILY SOCIAL SYSTEM 

The romantic family frankly recognizes the biological basis 
for marriage. Sex is treated candidly rather than prudishly. The 
traditional family system took it for granted as a means for siring 
the race; the romantic family system speaks much of it as a 
source of well-being and of romantic fulfillment. On some social 
levels the traditional system was less concerned about chastity 
than fecundity. It was not always too serious if a woman demon- 
strated her fecundity by pregnancy previous to marriage. The 
romantic philosophy does not regard pregnancy as so supremely 
desirable. 

Until recently in our society sex activity has been surrounded 
by inhibitions and by notions of uncleanness; it has been con- 
sidered a concession to the male’s vulgar nature. In the romantic 
marriage, wherein it is sought for its own satisfaction, it has be- 
come the center of the cult of beauty, physical attraction, and the 
other myths that give romance its ethereal quality in the com- 
panionship-family social system. Although there is some per- 
sistence of the old attitudes, they have lost much of their force 
and are no longer the source of fear that they once were. At 
worst they are, not infirequently, the basis of conflict between 
the older and younger generations. 

With the growth of cities and the rapid mobility of the popula- 
tion, society has almost lost control over the relations of men 
and women. Sex behavior tends to become a matter of personal 
choice restricted by whatever personal morality the individual 
himself possesses rather than by fear of social censure. This has 
tended to lower the level of moral practice, but the morality that 
exists is of much higher character dian that of the primary group 
which forces people to be good by constant surveillance. The 
new morality is based on the development of personal ethics, 
whereas the older was based on social compulsion. 

No doubt many people in primary-group situations would be 
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moral if placed in other situations, but the majority of them have 
never had to think through the problems of morality or decide 
moral issues for themselves. Morality has been so clearly defined 
and so well enforced by the group itself that the individual has 
felt no occasion to face responsibility for moral decision as he 
must in secondary-group society. 

War and the Sex Problem 

War, by isolating the sexes, hinders the normal association 
of youth in pair situations which satisfy the biological urge of sex 
through customary channels. The blocking of this means of 
expression intensifies desire and provides the biological and psy- 
chological impulses which cause the sex urge to overflow into non- 
customary channels when opportunity for temporary association 
of the sexes is permitted. War is, therefore, always a threat to 
the moral integrity of a people, and takes its greatest toll among 
adolescents and youth. The sex psychology of wartime is hard 
to correct in peace because customs, like personal habits, once 
broken are hard to reinstate. 

But we can blame the war far too much. The sex freedom of 
the war period only brought to focus a longer trend in American 
sex customs. Eventually we would have reached this point even 
had the war not come. It only compelled us to face the problem 
intelligently a generation or two before we would have done so 
otherwise. 


Sex and the Culture Pattern 

Sex in nature is no problem; it is accepted as normal, like 
birth and death and other purely biological happenings. Sex in 
society is always a problem because it is related to the family, 
economic institutions, and religion. Sex customs are always 
geared to the prevalent marriage and family system. 

If one takes a long look at past human experience, he finds 
that among most peoples, society was much less concerned about 
virtue than about offspring. Sex experimentation by the young 
has been condoned and pregnancy before marriage has often 
been considered an advantage firom the standpoint of securing a 
desirable mate. Even on the American frontier it was not con- 
sidered too serious provided the young man assumed his responsi- 
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bilities, married the girl, and took over the economic burden of 
supporting mother and child. 

Historically an interest in offspring has been the predominant 
motive of adult life and of marriage. In some earlier societies^ 
indeed, the single adult woman had no place. It was expected 
that women would marry, and marry early. The barren wife 
was a disgrace to her husband and considered under a curse. The 
wife or concubine who bore many children was highly favored. 
In many societies, including the early Hebrew, if a young hus- 
band died before his wife bore children or conceived, it was the 
brother's duty to take her and sire children to perpetuate his broth- 
er’s name and ancestry. This common practice is known as 
the levirate. 

Sex activity, as such, has been looked upon in most past so- 
cieties as a means to an end rather than an end in itself. Off- 
spring were the primary concern. The race and the family were 
much more important than the individual’s own inclinations 
and desires. Earlier peoples always felt that they must produce 
as many children as possible in order to survive. More than 
half the babies they brought into the world died during infancy. 
Tuberculosis and other communicable diseases took a heavy toll 
of adolescents and youth. 

When modern man conquered the diseases of childhood and 
youth and harnessed nature, he multiplied so rapidly that for 
more than a hundred years he has been afraid he would over- 
stock the world. Malthus, an English clergyman, in 1789 wrote 
convincingly of how man’s numbers were outrunning the food 
supply; and later prophets have written books with such titles 
as Standing Room Only. In a society dominated by such fears, 
sex, marriage, and family take on new meaning. '^Multiply and 
replenish the earth,” an admonition to earlier societies, has lost 
its meaning. Now the individual thinks rather of guarding 
his economic security by limiting his offspring to# two or three 
at most, and society’s motto might be said to be “A few well- 
bred and well-fed are worth a multitude of morons.” 

What has this to do with sex behavior? Much. 

The prevailing philosophy of courtship, marriage, and family 
has been gradually shifting from the conception that sex is a 
means to an end to the view that it is an end in itself, a value to 
be sought in courtship and in marriage. We call it romance or 
love, and with increasing frequency boldly call it sex or sex appeal. 
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Dating, courtship, and marriage are primarily for personal 
pleasure and satisfaction rather than for offspring. It is assumed 
that fulfillment of marriage is possible without children. It is 
even assumed by some that children, if they come too early or too 
often, will interfere with the romantic fulfillment of marriage. 
In certain sophisticated circles it is assumed that any children at 
all will make it impossible. 

Conditions suddenly forced upon many groups during both 
the first and the second World Wars seem to have given consid- 
erable publicity to this ‘"romantic’’ point of view. The second 
World War, even more than the first, involved a very widespread 
breakdown of normal courtship and marriage customs and a 
consequently greater loss of traditional standards among young 
people. This fact, together with the increasingly general accept- 
ance of birth control as a common practice, has re-enforced the 
tendency to looser sexual morals that has been the concomitant 
of every prolonged war in modern history. 

Chastity in the Mate Selection Process of Toutk 

The weakening of the mores in the field of chastity places 
unusual strain on youth in their relatively unrestrained associa- 
tions in dating and courtship. Once the code of chastity was so 
well embedded in the mores that it was unquestioned. World 
War I did a great deal to weaken this code; World War II has 
done much more. Social definitions are far from clear-cut on 
the problem today. Although as a society' we cling to the ideal 
of chastity, we do not pursue it without some questioning. This 
places upon youth the heavy responsibility of deciding for them- 
selves issues which most societies decide for them rather positively 
one way or the other. As a consequence the youth in teens 
today probably makes more moral decisions itx the realm of sex 
behavior than his grandparents made in a lifetime. If he has re- 
inained chaste until marriage, he has frequently done so through 
his own choosing rather than through compulsion. 

The sex issue protrudes itself into many dating relationships, 
into most courtships, and certainly in most engagements. Studies 
of marriage and sex behavior indicate that it is during the en- 
gagement that the code is most often violated. Enforcement of 
the code is considered the responsibility of the girl in spite of aU 
arguments in favor of a single standard of morality. In the ab- 
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sence of moral checks the chief restraints are fear of pregnancy, 
fear of venereal disease, fear of social condemnation if detected, 
and fear of consequences harmful to later success in marriage. To 
these, education must add positive motives: it must teach young 
people to take the long look, to avoid feelings of guilt, and to 
prepare themselves to enter marriage with confidence and trust. 

The following advice seems sensible and practical in an age 
when the problem of where to draw the line is so often a problem 
in unsupervised pair relationships: 

We need to learn, specifically, how to let another person 
know, without being too obvious, that ^ 'being with you is 
heaven”; we need to know how, ^vithout being rude, to refuse 
another’s invitation, how to get out of taking a drink, how to 
avoid having to kiss or be kissed. We need to learn how to do 
these things graciously, without hurting, humiliating, or be- 
littling the other person, and without feeling that we have lost 
status in our group because we refuse to do as “the gang does.” 

It is well to remember that individuals who feel secure in their 
status, who know that they are liked by their contemporaries of 
both sexes, are less likely to be the ones who feel driven to do 
that which is “expected” of them.^ 

Sex and the Success of the Romantic Marriage 

In direct contrast to the prudery of previous generations which 
acknowledged sex activity as a male pleasure but often con- 
sidered it an assault on woman^s dignity, the companionship 
family firankly acknowledges sex as an essential part of romantic 
fulfillment. This change in point of view has been brought about 
in the first place by more frank sex education of both sexes. Ed- 
ucation has led to a relaxation of taboos and this in turn to an 
initial advantage in marital adjustment. 

Sexual maladjustment a generation or two ago often resulted 
from prudish sex attitudes which the marriage ceremony failed 
to remove. Psychological attitudes were once the real obstacles 
to complete and willing participation in sexual relationships and 
were therefore a risk in marriage. Proper sex education has 
placed marriage in the correct emotional light and has thereby 
contributed to the possibility of success for the romantic family. 

1 Esther Lloyd-Jones and Ruth Fedder, Condng of Age^ p. laa. Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1941. 
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The second cause of our changed attitude toward sex activity 
and the second cause for greater prospects of success for the new 
type of faroily, lies in the development of planned parenthood 
through birth control. In fact, without this, it is doubtful whether 
the urban companionship family, based on affection and on a 
great decrease in the number of children, could have developed 
so rapidly and so extensively as it has in our day. Now for the 
first time in history woman can feel that she is relieved of the 
necessity of adding to her household burdens through too frequent 
childbearing and that she has leisure and energy to devote to 
other interests which will contribute to her own well being and 
thus to that of her husband and children. 

But even though better education and better devices for birth 
control undoubtedly provide a solid basis for expectation of 
success in the romantic marriage, it nevertheless is confronted by 
difficult problems of its own. One of these arises from the fact 
that it is based almost exclusively on mutual confidence and 
trust. Yet the greater frequency of sexual experimentation before 
marriage opens the way for suspicion and is ground for fear that 
promiscuous habits once developed will continue after marriage. 
And this fear is based upon the fact that the majority of young 
people probably still consider chastity desirable in the person 
they marry even though they themselves fall short of the standard. 

The Abortion Problem Reflects New Attitudes toward Sex 

By breaking down the necessary connection between sex ex- 
perience and offspring, birth control was responsible to some 
extent, no doubt, for the exaggeration of the value of sex as such 
in our culture. Birth control, however, in the present stage 
of its development is not sufficiently effective to assure complete 
fireedom of sex experience. Both within and outside marriage 
an increasing proportion wish to participate in sex experience 
without the natural result of offspring and when pregnancy re- 
sults, they are still unw illin g to assume responsibility. As a 
consequence the abortion problem has become of major impor- 
t^ce. During one year in World War II when we had 3,000,000 
births in the nation. Dr. Morris Fishbein estimated that there 
were 1,000,000 abortions, in other words one abortion fbr each 
ttoee births. It was estimated that the majority of these abor- 
tions were among married women. 
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On February 4, 1946, Time reported the situation in San 
Francisco where an investigation was pending because of the 
death of a mother caused by an abortionist. It was estimated 
that the city had had 18,000 abortions in 1945. Only 16,400 
children were bom. We seem to be approaching the situation of 
pre-Hitler Germany when abortions ‘were so common that they 
were resorted to when they threatened to interfere with a vacation 
trip or for other equally superficial reasons. 

Such a state of affairs is dangerous to the health of women and 
disastrous to the morality of the nation. The death rate from 
this cause is more than one in a hundred, a rate two and a half 
times as high as that of normal birth. Even in Russia, where for 
a period of some ten years following the revolution abortion was 
sanctioned by the state and provision made for it in public clinics 
under skilled supervision, it never became absolutely safe. Pro- 
longed chronic infections and difficult later births were com- 
mon results, and in 15 to 20 per cent of the cases, the women were 
made sterile. In the United States, where the abortion must 
be performed in secret and often by unskilled practitioners, the 
physical risk is great to say nothing of the psychological cost in 
guilt and remorse. 

The situation is a challenge to education rather than to law. 
In fact, the law can do comparatively little to regulate the indi- 
vidual and the family in these respects. Education as to the 
dangers, wholesome sex education, parent education, and other 
such measures offer the most hopeful corrective possibilities. 

Prostitution and the Companionship Family 

The companionship family as it has developed around the 
ideas of romance places an equal responsibility for sex loyalty 
on male and on female. It makes no provision, as have some 
earlier societies, for prostitution as an accepted or at least con- 
doned institution. Under these social systems, sex activity, both 
outside marriage and within marriage, was, as has been suggested, 
considered a catering to male vulgarity rather than an expression 
of mutual affection in which both sexes share voluntarily with 
the motive of enjoyment. Prostitution was then justified or at 
least rationalized in terms of the polygamous tendencies of 
the male which required satisfaction outside of monogamous 
marriage. 
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The companionship marriage, because of its insistence upon 
the same sex prerogatives for male and female, believes that the 
same standards apply to both sexes. The single standard of mo- 
rality is widely proclaimed. In our period of transition, this 
not uncommonly means that women claim the same sex privileges 
as men rather than that men have taken on the purity formerly 
attributed to women. 

The transition has not, of course, led to the elimination of 
professional prostitution; that is, commercialized sex. It has, 
however, eliminated it in America as an accepted institution 
licensed by state or city and thus given civil sanction. In its place 
has come a new laxity on the part of an increasing proportion of 
women who give expression to polygamous sexual interests for 
pleasure rather than for hire. Instead of prostitution has come 
the practice of dating on casual acquaintance for purposes of illicit 
sex relations. Under this system of romantic thrill-seeking, sex be- 
comes for women as well as for men a venture for its own sake 
rather than for money. 

In World War II the prostitute plied her trade to some extent 
-but a great deal of illicit sex behavior centered about the pickup 
girl in beer halls, on trains and highways, on street corners, and 
in railroad stations, where soldiers made casual dates rather than 
in brothels and red light districts. World War II also saw the 
dating of married women in the absence of their husbands on a 
scale never before tolerated in the American community. In 
this dating, much of it originally entered into for companionship, 
sex came to play a part. The consequence has been that marital 
disloyalty on the part of women is probably little less than on the 
part of men today where couples are separated for long periods 
by war or labor migration. 

While one must admit that this is the logical outcome of the 
companionship philosophy of marriage, from a broader social 
standpoint the single standard of morality achieved by greater 
laxity on the part of women rather than greater purity on *the 
part of men, is expensive. The rights and welfare of children 
and society's interests in a stable family institution for the rear- 
ing and training of progeny are threatened. There can be no 
denying that the woman’s risk in these relations is greater than 
the man s, that her responsibility for the rights and welfare of chil- 
dren under our family-social system is greater than that of the 
male. The consequence is that the increased laxity of women has 
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profound implications for the stability of the home and the wel- 
fare of American childhood. 


Sex Education 

In a society where the conception of sex we have described has 
rapidly been developing, many adolescent youngsters accept neck- 
ing and smooching as legitimate games, engaged in ‘Tor the fun 
of it."’ 2 Adult concern centers about fears that such indulgence 
will encourage the biological urge and lead to situations of excite- 
ment in which sexual intercourse will result. This is a well- 
grounded fear, which explains the pressing need for universal, 
effective sex education among children and youth. 

The educational approach must be different from that used 
in a day when other customs prevailed. It is often not enough to 
teach that sex is unclean or wrong, even that it displeases God, 
that it will lead to pregnancy or to venereal disease. The re- 
straints of fear are not enough, for many young pereons before 
they are through high school have lost most of these fears or think 
they have learned how to avoid the consequences. 

If we cannot employ the motive of fear or uncleanness, what 
is left? All that is needed is left. No effective education in 
other directions is any longer based on these motives. We have 
quit trying to make people religious by preaching the doctiines 
of seventeenth century Puritanism. 

Sex education must be rational and honest, complete for the 
age and period in the life of the child, ^nd given with the same 
frankness and naturalness as any other phase of education. 
Studies of youth made over a period of ten to fifteen years show 
that few of the generation that has recently married had such sex 
education,^ Studies of marriage success and happiness show 
that sex education is conducive to successful marriage.'^ 

Never before have young people expected so much of marriage 
as now. They all want the ideal mEirriage when they get ready 

2 For evidence that many youth do accept necking read Lynd and Lynd Middle* 
toivTiy pp. 138-140. Harcourtj Brace and Company, New York, 1929; and Marjorie 
Lederer, “We’re Telling You.” LcuMes^ Home Journal^ 61 :20-2i, December, 1944. 

3 See such studies as The Adolescent in the Family ^ White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, pp. 202-209. D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York, 1934; Howard M. Beix, Youth Tell Their Story, p. 90. American Youth Com- 
tnission, Washington, D.C., 1938. 

Both the Tennan and the Biugess and Cottrell studies bear on this point. 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD SEX EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS AMONG 
10,898 MARYLAND YOUTHS® 



Percentage of youth 


To begin in ® 

■ 

Classification of youth 

Not 
to be 
taught 

To be 
taught 

No 

opin- 

ion 

Ele- 

mentary 

school 

High 

school 

Col- 

lege 

Level 

not 

stated 

All youth 

194 

74.8 

. 5-8 

28.7 * 

61.9 

3*4 

6.0 

Male 

19-5 

73-7 

6.8 

25-5 

64.7 

4.0 

5-8 

Female 

19-3 

76.0 

4-7 

31.8 

59*2 

2*9 

6.1 

White 

20.4 

74*9 

4*7 

q6.2 

65*1 

3-8 

4-9 

Negro 

13*9 

74-7 

II-4 

42.2 

44*3 

1.4 

12. 1 

1 6-year-olds 

22.6 

70-9 

6.5 

23*4 

69.0 

3*4 

4.2 

1 8-year-olds 

18.3 

77.6 

4.1 

24-3 

67.7 

3*7 

4.3 

20-ycar-olds 

16.9 

77-7 

5*4 

28.3 

63-3 

3-1 

5-3 

22-year-olds 

20.2 

73-3 

8.5 

29.8 

60.0 

3.6 

6.6 

24-year-olds 

1 7.1 

76.2 

6.7 

36.3 

51.8 

2.6 

9.3 

Farm 

22.4 

65.0 

12.6 

29.6 

57*0 

2.7 

10.7 

Village 

16.7 

76.7 

6.6 

255 

64.4 

3-8 

6.5 

Town 

15.8 

79-3 

4*9 

27*3 

61.0 

5*0 

6.7 

City 

20.2 

77-5 

2*3 

30.1 

63.0 

3*2 

’ 3*7 

Parents* religion: 

Jewish 

15*5 

83.9 

0.6 

32.1 

62.3 

3*2 

2.4 

Protestant 

17.0 

76.6 

6.4 

29.1 

61.4 

3.2 

6.3 

Mixed affiliations 

22.5 

72-4 

5*1 

27.1 

63.1 

3*2 

6.6 

Catholic 

26.3 

70.0 

3*7 

26.8 

63.7 

4.3 

5*2 

No affiliation 

26.2 

62.9 

10.9 

28.0 

59*4 

5.6 

7.0 

Out-ofi*school youth: 

Less than 6tii grade . . 

25*7 

53-0 

21.3 

38.3 

39*0 

2.8 

19.9 

8th grade 

22.9 

70.8 

6.3 

32.5 

60.0 

2.5' 

5.0 

1 2 th grade graduate . . 

16.1 

81.8 

2.1 

24.7 

67.8 

3*2 

4*3 

1 year ^ 

15-2 

82.5 

2.3 

27/1 

61.8 

4.2 

6.9 

2 or 3 years ^ 

10.7 

87.6 

1.7 

39*0 

52.6 

4*3 

4.1 

4 or more years ^ 

5*1 

94-7 

0.2 

39*5 

50.9 

4.8 

4.8 


to many. They want to find supreme and lasting happiness in a 
love mate. Even those who do not want children, want this. 
Those who want one to three children, as most adolescents and 
youth thii^ they do when they marry, also want to “live happily 
ever ^er.” Marriage and family are no longer the practical in- 
stitution they once were for joint parenthood and economic life, 
but their ideals for personal fulfillment and happiness have never 
been surpassed. 

M. B^, Tea Their Story, p. 90. Amcricaa Counca on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.G., 1938. 

* Percentages based on youths who fevored sex instruction in schools. 

7 Beyond high school graduation. 
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These are the ideals to which we must appeal in sex education. 
We must teach the adolescent to take the long look at happiness; 
show him that it is impossible to realize his hopes for supreme 
happiness if he establishes habits which will make it psycho- 
logically impossible to attain them; show him that he will even- * 
tually bring to marriage all his habits and attitudes, good or bad. 
These, more than the person he marries, will determine his suc- 
cess and happiness in marriage. This sort of reasoning is scien- 
tific. It appeals to adolescents and youth. It is not based on the 
principle of denial and frustrations; it points the way by which 
those who want most can expect to attain most. It admits frankly 
that there are cheap and shoddy shortcuts, but that man and our 
society are so constituted that those who want the supreme prize 
of life find it by training themselves for it. 

The American Youth Commission study shows beyond doubt 
that most young people feel the need of and want sex education. 
Most of them think it should begin in high school, although about a 
third feel it should begin in the elementary school. Certainly in the 
face of such evidence sex education can no longer be left to chance. 

The White House Conference report ® sets forth three aims of 
adequate sex education. 

1 . To impart accurate information about sex as a part of 
the process of normal living. 

2. To establish attitudes which will guide the boy or girl 
in activities with the opposite sex. 

3. To provide for the boy or girl an adult who is ready to 
counsel him when advice is needed. 

The Sex Ratio and the Sex Problem 

Until very recently America had a sex ratio in which males 
were more numerous than females. This tended to increase the 
bargaining position of women in mate selection and marriage. 
Beginning in 1944, however, the ratio was equalized. From now 
on, there will be a slight excess of females, expecially in the mar- 
riageable years. This will increase men’s bargaining position 
in marriage, and as a consequence put greater strain on the fe- 
males’ position in dating, courtship, and mate selection. Judging 
from trends in the European nations which have faced similar 
situations, it is likely that the result will be a greater relaxation 

® Op , pp. 202-209. 
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of sex mores, and a further breakdown of sex morality among 
women. 

Although this problem is new on a nationwide scale, it is really 
of long standing in particular areas. Most large cities have always 
had an excess of women in the marriageable ages. This is brought 
about by the heavy migration of rural young women to the large 
cities, a migration which far exceeds that of rural young men. 
Consequently the rural farm population has a large excess of 
young men in the marriageable ages, large metropolitan centers 
an excess of young women in the marriageable ages. 

All urban areas combined have had an excess of women in the 
marriageable ages. These facts for given age groups are pre- 
sented for 1940 in the chart on page 279. It will be seen that there 
were only eighty-nine young men from twenty to twenty-four years 
of age to 100 women in this age group. In the rural farm popu- 
lation there were 126 young men per 100 young women. 

Even within the city itself the discrepancy in the sex ratio 
has varied greatly in different residential sections. For the most 
part women drawn to the city are interested in white-collar 
employment, in secretarial and clerical jobs. These young women 
concentrate in the more desirable apartment house areas. The 
majority of marriageable young men, on the other hand, are 
likely to be concentrated in factory areas and areas involving 
large industrial operations. Being in the overall trades, they do 
not always appeal to the more sophisticated young woman in a 
white-collar occupation. The consequence has been that large 
cities have deterred the marriage rate at least 10 per cent even 
where the sex ratio favored marriage.^ 

The lack of balance in the sexes in urban areas has had as one 
of its consequences the greater relaxation of sexual morality in 
urban areas than in rural areas. .This of course is only one 
fector. In the anonymity of city living, psycho-social isolation 
often breeds loneliness to the point of despair. Some women 
are tempted to use sex as a bargaining device for friendship or 
for marriage; It is likely that this tendency will increase now that 
sex ratio problems have become somewhat exaggerated by the loss 
in war of young men of marriageable ages, and by the natural 
tendency of a stable population no longer receiving immigrant 
males to have more females than males in the marriageable ages. 

• * W. F. OOBO^, Stcoa Social Treads in die United States, p. 681. McGiaw-HUl 

Book Company, New York, 1933. 
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Landis^ ^'Popidation Problms^^ 

Sex Ratio (of Males to ioo Females) of Whites for the Total, 
THE Urban, the Rural Nonfarm, and Rural Farm" Population 
OF the United States by Age Groups, 1940. 

The most significant differences are those in the marriageable child’-bearing 
ages. Observe that the rural farm population has approximaiely 126 nudes per 
IOO females in the ages 20-24, the urban population ordy 8g males per 100 
females in this age group. 

‘ Review 


I. Have attitudes toward sex altered with the change in the family- 
social system? 

2- Why does war provide a threat to normal sex restraints? Was 
the war entirely responsible for the sexual fieedom of the period? 
Explain. 

3. Illustrate how basic objectives of the family in a given culture 
affect moral customs in the field of sex behavior. 
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4. What was the prime concern of early societies? How is the practice 
of the “levirate” related to these early conceptions of the function 
of marriage? 

5. Why was virtue considered of secondary importance in the past? 

6. What effect did the conquering of disease have on motivations for 
marriage and family life? 

7. What is the place of sex in the romantic family pattern? How are 
children regarded in the romantic family pattern? 

8. How has the weakening of the chastity mores affected the modern 
youth group? 

9. Why are mutual confidence and trust so important in the romantic 
marriage of today? 

I o. Explziin the place of birth control in the companionship marriage. 

1 1 . Why have abortions multiplied? Are abortions safe? 

12. What common ideas prevailed in the patriarchal family concern- 
ing the sex desires of men? Of women? 

13. What effect has the companionship family had on prostitution? 

14. Discuss the effect of mobility in World War II on the increase in 
illicit sex relationships. 

1 5. How does the increase in sexual laxity on the part of the women in 
our culture decrease the chances of secure childhood? 

16. Why is sex education so vital today? 

17. What is likely to be the result of an unbalanced sex ratio in a 
population with females more numerous than males? 

18. How has the sex ratio in large cities affected sex codes and the 
marriage rate? 
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CHAPTER IS 


THE CHILD IN THE 

COMPANIONSHIP FAMILY 

In spite of vastly improved economic and hygienic condi- 
tions, the American child of today confronts more serious psycho- 
logical risks than the child bom in previous generations. His 
emotional life, his personality integration, his claims to happiness 
are threatened by the instability of the family and the lack of a 
primary group into which personality can strike deep roots. 
Early in life he may reach the point where he will have no place 
called home, the point where psychologically he will be deprived 
of the intimate protection of parents permanently united in the 
interests of home making and child rearing. His position in un- 
stable conditions of this sort gives rise to two of our most serious 
problems, one involving personal happiness and the other affect- 
ing social welfare. Psychoneurotic tendencies often originate in 
early childhood, and so do behavior problems that later exhibit 
themselves in delinquency and crime. The unity the individual 
feels within his own person, his grasp of life, is dependent in large 
part upon happy relations with his parents, especially the mother, 
in the home. 

Happiness in childhood is so essential to life-long adjustments 
that it must be sought at all costs. It is now demonstrated that 
the success of a person’s own marriage is related to the happiness 
of his childhood 'and the happiness of his parents’ marriage.^ In 
other words, the emotional tone of the child’s early life has 
deterministic effects on the personality he carries through a 
lifetime. These effects must be thoroughly explained to all 
young persons before they undertake the serious responsibility 
of marriage and childbearing. They must be made to under- 
stand that where children are concerned marriage is more than 

^ Lewis M. Terman et Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness, Chapter 9* 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1938. 
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a romantic adventure. Its tone and character actually deter- 
mine the future happiness and welfare of the children. 

This point of view is quite the opposite of that advocated some 
two decades ago when, under the influence of the Watsonian 
philosophy of the conditioned response, it was assumed in child 
training that casual connections between parent and offspring 
were desirable. Today child psychologists and students of the 
family recognize that personality is complete only as it is built 
into a stable and affectionate family group which makes for sure- 
ness and confidence. Lacking this, a child is a lost soul, strained 
in all his social relationships, anxious and fearful of life. 

Our present attitude, furthermore, is the opposite of that 
found in primary-group societies. There, deep emotional at- 
tachments to particular persons were not of prime importance 
because the individual’s emotions were rooted in a large family 
or neighborhood group. A good illustration of this situation is 
to be foimd in Margaret Mead’s study of Samoan society. ^ In 
Samoa, even sex attachments are relatively casual. There is no 
need for deep attachments of mother and child, for the society 
is not built on this basis. The sense of “belongingness” so es- 
sential to personality is built aroimd the larger primary group 
and not around the parent. 

But our present attitude toward the family and children is far 
different not only from that of simple, primitive societies but also 
from that found in the traditional rural family from earliest 
Hebrew days to the present. In this rural family the father’s desire 
to achieve economic success and ultimate economic security was 
supplemented by the wife’s exertions and by the early work of the 
son or sons in the family enterprise. Children, in this regime, 
also guaranteed economic security in old age and assured a sort 
of immortality by perpetuating the line of ancestry. These 
ancient values have little place in the world today: the child’s 
time is now absorbed in school, adolescents are excluded from 
the work world, the child is dissociated from the cla ims of kinship 
as he grows to maturity, he migrates from the home neighbor- 
hood, he prefers a small family or no children or, in some cases, 
no marriage at all. 

Such patriarchal values, we repeat, simply do not exist in the 
notions underlying romantic marriage and its goal of erotic satis- 

* Margot of Age in Samoa, Chapter 13. Wiliam Morrow and 

, company, New York, 1928* 
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faction as it is usually conceived by young people under the in- 
fluence of the movies. Indeed, any analysis of those notions 
emphasizes the risks we mentioned a moment ago. We are driven 
to the conclusion that many such young people consider children 
a hindrance to the fulfillment of marriage. They insist, according 
to various investigations of marriage happiness,^ that the hap- 
piest years are those the couple have to themselves before chil- 
dren arc born. Even more significant in this connection is the fact 
that children are now a threat rather than an aid to the realiza- 
tion of the ambitions and goals of individualistic minded parents. 
In the average metropolitan community children actually offer 
the father little help in attaining his own goals; instead, the child 
is an economic drain on the family. His education extends over 
a long period and at maturity he becomes an independent indi- 
vidual, able to take his place entirely outside the family, beyond 
its control and beyond any real sense of attachment to it. 

But if children are a hindrance to the father, they are similarly, 
and perhaps even more seriously, a definite threat to the indi- 
vidualistic roles and ambitions of the wife. In the traditional 
family the fulfillment of a woman’s fife was in marriage, child- 
bearing, child rearing, and home management. She was resigned 
to accept the common values which assured her that ‘'the hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world.” To the modem woman 
in romantic mairiage, such a distant possibility for personality, 
achievement is comparable to the promise of revivahstic preachers 
whose message holds out to the culturally dispossessed “a beauti- 
ful reward in heaven” or, in the more ironical vernacular of the 
hobo, “pie in heaven when we die.” Frustrated in achieving her 
own desires because of the child, she must be a strong character 
indeed if she can find consolation in the promise of ultimate 
dominance through the cradle by the exercise of her capacity to 
bear children and of her simple training functions as a mother. 
She chooses rather to rule the world directly through the realiza- 
tion of her own career and the exercise of her own creative force. 
Mortgaging her life to the care of young children seems to her a 
threat to her social status; it isolates her from her roles as an 
independent woman and is a mark of her inferiority to men. She 
may even feel that childbearing itself is a humiliating concession 
to biological forces, which, because of the part she plays in repro- 
duction, automatically limits her chances for realizing social and 

5 TeRMAN, et op» cit, p. 177, 
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economic goals which she has been conditioned to desire in our 
socio-cultural system. 

Then again, the goal of emotional security which she seeks in 
marriage even more desperately than women under the tradi- 
tional family sought it, is threatened in still other ways. In all 
previous societies children were an inevitable counterpart of mar- 
riage. To fortify woman’s role as childbearer a whole series of 
notions was built up about the concept of duty and obligktion 
to children. Children fitted into this conception of life organi- 
zation. If there were too many, one accepted them without 
murmuring as the gift of an all-wise Providence. Nowadays, 
however, in the romantic marriage the wife can choose whether 
or not she will have children and this possibility of choice results 
in an ambivalent attitude toward motherhood and children. The 
conflict may go so far that she will actually bear and rear children 
she does not love. 


The Problem Parent 

Not long ago the term problem child was used; now the term 
problem parent seems much more appropriate. In the com- 
panionship family twp kinds of parent offer severe problems from 
the standpoint of the welfare of children: one, the parent who 
rejects the child; the other, the overanxious parent. The first 
resents the coming of the infant, a situation not at aU uncommon 
in our culture where birth control is so widely practiced but 
where children are nonetheless, in a considerable proportion of 
cases, not desired. 

Resentment of the coming of the child may be based on any 
one of the economic and social factors that enter into HuTnan 
wi^cs in a society such as ours which offers so many objects to ' 
satisfy human desires but which, in the nature of things, limits 
the number of things any one person can have. Parents may be 
hostile toward each other. The mother or the father may fed 
that the baby has cheated them out of a new car or a new coat 
or a new home. They may feel that the infant has kept them out 
of. certain sodal associations or from desirable recreational 
pnvileges, or has monopolized too much of the mate’s love, 
u'l? “ parents only, however, who fail to welcome the 

cMd. Certain evidence seems to indicate that the unwanted 
child is more firequently found in Catholic and immigr an t familifg 
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than in others/ A possible explanation is that in families where 
birth control is not accepted tihe mother may resent the repeti- 
tion of births to which she is subjected. Weary with caring for 
the children already bom, she may discover in herself a hostile 
mood regarding the next birth, which seems to her an unkind 
act of Providence or the result of uncontrollable processes of na- 
ture. In earlier societies when neighbors also had children about 
as fast as nature dictated, such resentment was not so likely to be 
present as today when those who do not believe in birth control 
have to compete with neighbors who practice it. In the latter 
case the mother may pass on to the child an unfortunate sense of 
being unwanted. 

Sometimes, too, unwanted children are the offspring of 
mothers who themselves were spoiled and never achieved sufficient 
emotional maturity to place the interests of others, even their own 
child, above their personal interests. This situation is due in 
part to inadequate moral training and in part to the failure of 
families of the previous generation to help the young person 
achieve emotional maturity and thus be ready for the tremendous 
responsibilities of parenthood. 

In the modem family, however, the husband should not be 
excluded from blame in failing to welcome children. While the 
attachment of mother to child is much more vital, actually in 
many cases the husband’s attitude of hostility determines the 
wife’s. Moreover the modem husband is far too often inconsider- 
ate of the wife’s position when children are bom, and not con- 
scious of the fact that he himself must help share the responsibility 
in order that the coming of a child may not too completely bind 
the mother to the home and rob her of the freedom and privileges 
which the woman without children has in modem society. 

It is now believed that the sense of belonging is established 
early in life, perhaps in the first two or three years, and that if the 
child fails to acquire it during this period, it is almost impossible 
to restore it to him at any time during his life. The result of being 
unwanted is what we used to call the problem child. Psychologists 
now believe that children with disagreeable behavior problems 
are for the most part children who are making a desperate effort 
to wrench from an antagonistic world the satisfactions they missed 
because of having been denied proper affection in childhood. 

The overanxious parent represents the other extreme firom the 

+ Evidence is cited in Jesse Bernard, American Family Behavior ^ p. i6i. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1942. 
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resentful parent. This parent is so solicitous of the child’s wel- 
fare that fie tends to involve himself too completely in its life. This 
parent quite often is one who, during his own childhood^ was 
denied normal affection, and so in marriage transfers his full 
emotional energy to the child in an attempt to bind it completely 
to himself. As the child grows older, it finds itself overshadowed 
by the parent, usually the mother, who is always there to provide 
ready-made decisions and shield him from all the bumps of life. 

While this situation is probably less disastrous to the future of 
the child than rejection, it is nonetheless very serious. It is likely 
that during war, when so many women had their first baby while 
their husbands were absent on the battlefronts, a great number 
of young mothers developed these overprotective attitudes. The 
return of the husband may do something to break abnormal at- 
tachments. In many cases, however, the honeymoon, with the 
child may interfere with the normal adjustment of husband and 
wife and be responsible for breakup of the marriage. Thus the 
mother’s abnormal attachment to the child will be even more 
intensified. 

The modern one-child family takes about sixteen years for 
parenthood; the three-child family, abput twenty- three years; 
the seven- or eight-child family, thirty years. Twenty years is, 
then, the average period of relatively full attention to parent- 
hood. This is less than a third, not a large proportion, of the 
life cycle in our society where length of life has been extended to 
the middle sixties. It seems likely that education, if properly 
directed, could change the attitude of young women and lead 
them to accept the responsibilities of parenthood willingly. If 
society properly shared the responsibility so that parenthood would 
not be too confining, it could be made willing and pleasant and 
thus give young people a chance to fulfill marriage in the deepest 
sense, to participate in the future by leaving offspring, and to do 
so without feeling that they are being denied other, more impor- 
tant values. 

There is little doubt that intelligent young people for the most 
part desire parenthood. But our society cannot ignore the fact 
that many young people, even among the college trained, feel 
that child rearing is drudgery, that to have a family means to 
sacrffice a career, opportunities for stimulating work, social 
privileges, and the like, which are of higher value. Unfortunately 
it must be admitted tfiat certain of these values really have been 
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rated higher by our society. It has been assumed that anyone 
can have a baby and that anyone can rear a child, the more 
ignorant the parent perhaps the more successfully. A correction 
in the scale of social values must be made at this point if we are 
going to improve the psychological attitudes that now determine 
the lack of favor with which children and child rearing are held 
in the minds of the average young couple. 

It is an established fact that successful marriage without a 
desire to have children is practically impossible.^ Data indicate 
that a childless marriage has had, in recbnt years, seventy-one 
chances out of a hundred of ending in divorce, whereas one with 
children has had only eight chances in a hundred of ending in 
divorce.^ These statistics exaggerate the differences somewhat 
because many divorces take place during the early years of mar- 
riage. Had the marriages lasted, children would probably have 
been born. Nonetheless the importance of children to the com- 
plete fulfillment of marriage and to the lifelong partnership of 
husband and wife is vital. 

The Problem of the Only Child and of Sib Position 

A few years ago great alarm was expressed concerning the 
only child, and, in fact, the only child was a serious problem. 
This situation has been corrected considerably after a generation 
of child psychology which built up a consciousness on the part of 
more intelligent parents, who usually have the only child, of the 
fact that the only child is in a dangerous position. Through 
superior training and the advantages of a superior home into 
which the only child is most often bom, these risks have been at 
least partly offset.^ It is now believed that only children turn 
out about as well as others. Considering the fact that they have 
superior advantages, one would expect them to turn out better. 

Recent studies of marriage show that the difficulties of the 
only-child position tend to carry over in marriage. The Burgess 
and Cottrell® data show that only children make poor adjust- 

^ E, W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Predicting Success or Failure in Mar~ 
riage, p. 260. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1939. 

Alfred Cohen, Statistical Analysis of American Divorce, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1932. 

For a summary of studies see Jessie Bernasid, American Family Behavior^ p. 327. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1942, 

8 Op, cit., p, 105. 
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ments in marriage in 40 per cent of*the cases as compared to 25 
per cent of those from families of two or more children. A very 
small proportion of only children were found to make good ad- 
justments in marriage. ® Brill has reported that an abnormally 
high proportion of only children fail to marry. Some of the evi- 
dence would seem to indicate that while the only-child position 
is not as serious as once thought, stiU the only child does not have 
the advantages of normal personality development available to 
children in families with brothers and sisters. 

Not only is the problem of the only child a subject of study 
today but so also is that of the sib position. By sib position is 
meant the place of the individual in the age sequence of families 
having more than one child. 

Throughout history cultures have made more or less of the first- 
born son. The peculiar inheritance rights of primogeniture have 
been widespread. In the companionship family he has no sanctioned 
prestige, but it is generally recognized that by the time the second 
child is bom the first feels that he has prior rights and, unless pre- 
pared for the event by wise counsel of parents, may resent the in- 
trusion and suffer from his loss of the undivided attention of parents. 

In our culture, where the average parent has little or no 
previous experience with children in his own parental family, 
such as he had in the large family of yesterday, the oldest r.hi'ld 
must teach his parents to be parents. The usual pattern is for 
them to be more strict with the first-bom than with those who 
come later. The youngest child, if we are to accept folklore, is 
more likely to receive lenient and indulgent treatment and to be 
“spoiled” in the proverbial sense. The oldest child tends from 
birth through adolescence to break the way not only in the family 
but also in the neighborhood and community. The White House 
Conference Report “ found the closest emotional attachments 
between parents and the oldest and youngest children rather than 
the middle .children. Sib position is, however, not the only or 
necessarily the main factor in such attachments. 

It is fairly well established that the oldest child is more often 
delinquent. Jealousy is also reported to be a peculiar problem 

» Borgess and Cottrell, op. cit., p. 107. Sec also Terkan, et al., ob. at., pp. 
207-2112. S' ^ rr 

A. A. Bioll, P^hoanalysis: Its Theories and Fractal Applications. W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia, 1913. 

“ Tht AidUsemt in the FamUy, White House Conference on ChUd Health and 
Froteebon, pp. 156-157. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1934. 
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of the oldest child, as would be expected. He monopolizes the 
family attention for a time only to have it focused later on the 
baby. 

That sib position is of vital importance to personality is sug- 
gested in the following statement by Bernard,^ who also gives 
one of the best brief summaries of the literature on this problem; 

If, standing on a crowded street corner, we could see all the 
adults about us in terms of their sib relationships, we would see 
not the seemingly independent, self-resourceful individuals who 
pass before us, but rebellious little sisters fighting against paren- 
tal discrimination, resentful little brothers hating older sisters 
whose superiority in age and maturity firustrated their male 
egos, jealous older sisters resenting the attention bestowed on 
little sisters, sisters of all ages envying the privileges of brothers 
of all ages. Most of us, on becoming closely acquainted with 
men and women of apparent maturity, have found that in cer- 
tain aspects of their personalities they are still much xuider the 
influence of brother or sister, still smarting under childhood 
patterns. It does not matter that they are now successful in 
their own right; they must still convince brother or sister of 
their success. One man’s whole life is spent in achieving goals 
which his sister unconsciously set for him years ago; he must 
prove to her that he can do it. One woman’s life is shattered 
because of her ambivalent attitude of hatred and love for a 
brother who dominated her childhood. 

Parent-Child Relations and the Neurotic Personality 

In much psychiatric practice the assumption is made that 
neurotic difficulties in adolescents, youth, and adults root in un- 
satisfactory parent-child relations such as those described in the 
preceding discussion of rejection and overprotection. Within the 
American culture pattern this is without doubt substantially 
correct, but it should not be made applicable to children in 
other cultural patterns and might not be characteristic here with 
a different family philosophy than that prevailing in the romantic 
family situation. 

Green, ^ in a stimiJating comparison of the methods of 

Jessie Bernard, American Family Behamory p. 31a. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1942. 

Arnold W. Green, “The Middle Qass Male Child and Neurosis.” American 
Sociological Reviewy 1 1 :3i-4i, February, 1946. 
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handling children in the Polish immigrant home and in the 
middle-class American home, suggests that harsh and even 
brutal parental authority in the former has no relationship to 
neurotic tendencies in children, the main reason being that such 
treatment by parents has no vital coimection with the “core of 
the self” of the child. The Polish peasant, coming from a rural 
background where affection is not a primary pattern in family re- 
lations, does not absorb the personality of the child emotionally as 
does the middle-class urban American family. The child patterns 
his behavior as much or more after brothers and sisters and others 
than after his parents. In general, the child, because he knows 
more about the adopted culture than the parent does, is from a 
very early age in rebellion against the parent. 

The neurotic counterpart of unsatisfactory parent-child rela- 
tions of the native-born middle-class family in the United States, 
he believes, arises from the fact that the parent absorbs the per- 
sonality of the child and yet, because the child interferes with 
the attainment of values of both father and mother, holds ambi- 
valent attitudes toward him. These parental conflicts are re- 
flected in attitudes of antagonism that make the child feel insecure. 
The vicious cycle is somewhat as follows: the child feels a yearning 
need for parental love because he has been conditioned to expect 
it; the parent, because the child iiiterferes with the attainment 
of his own individualistic values, tends to withdraw the love, 
frequently using this device as a disciplinary measure with the 
child; the child’s fear that love may be withdrawn is a basic 
factor in neurosis. 

Projection in the Companionship Family 

One of the dangers of the companionship family, ■which exists 
by -virtue of its very smallness, is that each member is likely to 
be too much concerned about directing and managing the lives 
of other members rather than paying attention to his o-wn affairs. 
This is one of the most serious sources of conflict in the modem 
family according to Plant, who has observed the family through a 
children’s clini c.^ 

The tendency of parents to overdirect the lives of rhfldren , 
especially in the vocational field, has been referred to by psycholo- 

“ Jj^s S. P1.A11T, "The Psychiatrist Views Children of Divorced Parents.” 
IMU) and Contemporaiy Problems^ 10:807-81$, Siunmer, 1944. 
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gists as projection. This term refers to the abnormal interest of 
some parents in realizing their own ambitions in expressing their 
own frustrations through the achievements of the child. 

Kimball Young, who has discussed this phenomenon in the 
American family, believes it is especially prominent in the voca- 
tional field and that women, because of their vocational finastra- 
tions, are most likely to try to work out their own ambitiotis in 
the lives of their children.^ Another type of parent is so com- 
pletely absorbed and happy in his own vocation that he cannot 
iTnaginf^ his children being satisfied in any other. A third type 
tends to place too high a value on white-collar work and pro- 
fessional employment. Such parents expect a level of high school 
and college performance that exceeds the capability of the child. 
They also encourage him to want to enter the white-collar occu- 
pations regardless of his ability to fimction effectively and to be 
successful in the socially more enviable positions. Too many 
parents are anxious that their children have an easier life than 
they have had. This notion is, especially prominent among farm 
people. The average farm mother who has suffered the incon- 
veniences of a lack of running water in the home, lack of bath- 
room facilities, lack of electricity, and lack of time for social life 
is often insistent that her daughter prepare herself for a steno- 
graphic or a clerical position and find a job in town or city. 

It must be recognized that parents in assuming such ambitions 
are actually reflecting the competitive values of our culture and 
living up to the ideals of vertical social mobility that are so 
prominent, in the American culture pattern. One cannot criticize 
them for doing so provided they have a realistic appreciation of 
the child’s capacities and of potential opportunities for him in 
the direction toward which they are pushing him. Without wis- 
dom and judgment in this regard too many young people are 
directed toward avenues which are blocked either because they 
themselves lack ability to fimction in them or because too many 
others are being directed to the same channels of activity. The 
wise parent has to leave a good deal to the judgment of the child, 
providing him the education and the experience which will make 
it possible for him to get in touch with the avenues of vertical 
mobility and imderstand those types of vocational activities 

which will match his interests and abilities. Actually, many 

* 

u Kimball Yoxjng, “Pareat Child Rdatlooship; Projection of Ambition.” The 
PanMy, 8:67-73, J 9 a 7 * 
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parents have lived a much more restricted life than their children 
who have gone to high school and college; they are in a much less 
advantageous position to make a choice than the youth himself, 
if he is given freedom and range of experience. 

Parental Authority in the Companionship Family 

In the institutional family the father's word was law. The 
patriarch’s authority dominated the family situation. In the 
early Hebrew family the father had the power of life and death 
over a child in case of disobedience. In the pioneer family the 
father's authority was unquestioned although such severe dis- 
ciplinary measures in cases of disobedience did not have social 
sanction. 

Today the authoritative has been replaced by the democratic 
pattern, which holds that parents and chdldren have equal status 
in the family. The parent guides and rules only by virtue of his 
greater experience and judgment, but the child should have a 
part in decision-making as rapidly as his experience and judgment 
warrant. The ideal of a democratic family is a council in which 
all members share in making decisions. 

Clearly this ideal is not yet realized in the average family. 
There is much carry-over of the patriarchal pattern and of the* 
disciplinary notions that characterized the long history of tfie 
institutional family. The survival of these, according to much 
evidence, is greater in the niraJ than in the urban home. In 
fact, as has been pointed out repeatedly, the rural home preserves 
many elements of the institutional family which are already on 
the way to disappearance in the urban family. 

Families which hold a rigid, authoritative, disciplinary pat- 
tern as an ideal today run the risk of having their children revolt 
when they reach the ages of adolescence and youth, leaving home, 
defying parental authority entirely, and imitating the pattern 
of freedom they see among youth from democratic families in 
the same school system. 

The democratic family in its estreme form is represented by 
the home in which there seems to be no discipline at all, in which 

Several studies are summarized in Paul H. Landis, Rural Life in Process, Chap- 
ter 1 8. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1940. See also The Adolescent in 
the Fondly, White House Conference on Child He^th and Protection, pp. 156—157. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1934. 
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parents believe in the philosophy of letting the child direct his 
impulses as he will without restriction. Margaret Mead con- 
siders that in these homes the parent overemphasizes the strength 
of the child, pushes him into independence too early, and puts 
him into competition with adult authority. She says that the 
child often has his parents completely bewildered by the time 
he is two. 

Child psychologists believe that discipline, that is, outside 
direction of the child, is necessary. Discipline in the modem 
sense means (i) teaching that involves the establishment of 
standards and guides to conduct so that the child will have a 
basis on which to choose a coxirse of conduct and (2) reproof and 
correction in case he fails to follow the standards taught. This 
is essential to making him a fit member of a society in which all 
must submit to restraint in the interests of others. Correction 
need not, and in the ideal democratic family probably will not, 
take the form of corporal punishment. Disapproval, sympathetic 
correction, and understanding explanation are more effective in 
attaining results than physical punishments. The strongest argu- 
ment against corporal punishment is that it is likely to be indulged 
in by the parent as a means of venting anger rather than being 
directed at achieving the ultimate goal of self-discipline in the 
child. The Child Study Association of America has concluded 
that in the end “the most fruitful resources for discipline are the 
sentiments and affections, the spirit of consideration and help- 
fulness, the readiness for devotion and sacrifice . . J' These 
virtues axe the foundation of the democratic family. 

Cavan, in the White House Conference Report, describes 
two types which clearly point out the contrast between the 
companionship and the institutional family systems in the field of 
discipline. The one is based on issuing commands and inflicting 
punishment for disobedience. Under this system, punishment is 
often so severe that the child during his early years fears and re- 
sents parental authority. There is no attempt on the part of the 
parent to make the child imderstand the discipline or the reason 
for administering it. The parent sets himself above the child and 
establishes formal dictatorial relations. There is little imder- 

In an address before the American Sociolo^cal Society, December, 1943. 

Parents* Questions^ p. 39. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1936. 

The Adolescent in the Family, White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, pp. 156-157. D. Applcton-Ccntury Company, New York, 1934. 
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standing between parent and child. This system of discipline 
persists until at adolescence there is likely to be an open clash 
of authority, especially between father and son as the son reaches 
the point of equal physical strength with the father. It is difficult 
for parents habituated to this system of discipline to substitute 
for it any new system of control, or in fact, to relax it. There is 
often a distinct breach between parent and child, and it is not 
unusual for young people to run away from home in quest of 
freedom. 

The other system of discipline is based on sympathy and under- 
standing between parent and child. For the most part it is possi- 
ble for the parent to retain sufficient control to make punishment 
unnecessary* There is high regard of child for parent in that he 
is made to understand reasons for correction and for parental ex- 
pectations. In its ideal form this system makes possible a unified 
family circle and close confidential relationships between parent 
and child. This discipline can be gradually relaxed as growing 
maturity brings greater independence and self-reliance. Under 
its philosophy the child gradually merges into the greater freedom 
of adolescence and the adolescent into the maturity of youth. 

Students of child psychology now believe that the most whole- 
some attitude on the part of parents is to be affectionate but not 
indulgent, firm but reasonable. It is important that they recog- 
nize the growing independence of the child but at no time place 
upon him responsibilities for making decisions which he does not 
yet have the experience or the maturity to make. 

Parent Education 

The development of wholesome attitudes on the part of the 
parent toward children is only one of the many difficulties implicit 
in the child-parent aspects of the companionship family. Another 
is the possibility of lifting from the shoulders of the modern par- 
ent some of the risks and anxiety of the family, and particularly 
some of its economic burdens. Relief may call for social measures 
such as we shall consider in a later chapter in connection with 
population policy. 

A third major problem^ is that of harmonizing the needs 
of women for achievement and self-realization with the needs of 

^ vF* Folsom, TTu Fcamfy and Democfatic Socis^, p, 662. John Wiley and Sons, 

New York, 1943. 
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the young child, who demands almost constant attention and con- 
tinued care during the years of infancy and childhood. In this 
sphere our society so far has failed. We stress more and more 
education for yormg women, but in all this education we motivate 
them toward a career rather than toward marriage and a family. 
Desirable as a career is for women, we must help reinstate in their 
philosophy attitudes favorable to the family and to child rearing 
and practical knowledge in homemaking, dietetics, and child 
rearing, so essential to modem family life. 

A still further aspect of this whole matter is the growing need 
in our society for extensive and thorough parent education. 
Studies of juvenile delinquency, the rising divorce rate, and other 
evidences of family instability which are esj>ecially disastrous to 
the child, indicate that we must first of all prepare young people 
for marriage and give them a realistic understanding of their re- 
sponsibilities where children are involved. We have gone too 
far in ignoring the needs of the child in the family-social system. 
For this, society pays tremendous costs in delinquency, crime, 
and various forms of social pathology that grow fi'om the break- 
down of the person. To this we must add the lifelong misery of 
maladjusted individuals who have been reared under family asso- 
ciations which warp the personalities of children beyond the pos- 
sibility of repair. 

Review 

1. Weigh the advantages and disadvantages of a child bom today 
in the United States. 

2. What was the fallacy in the Watsonian theory of child training? 

3. Why is the child so often unwanted in the mmantic marriage 
system? 

4. Show how modifications in the culture pattern have converted the 
child jfiom an asset to a liability in the family. 

5. How has the instability of the companionship family served to 
create maladjustments in the child? 

6. what is the effect of childhood on the individuaFs later emotional 
life and happiness? 

7. Why are childbearing and its accompanying functions so dis 
tasteful to women in the modern companionship family? Analyze 
prevailing ambivalent attitudes. 

8. What two types of parents present the most serious threats to the 
welfare of the child? 

9. Why are children apparently more often unwanted in immigrant 
families than in others? 
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10. What part does the husband play in the acceptance or rejection 
of the child? 

1 1 . How does the overanxious parent serve to frustrate the child in 
his later attempts at independence? 

12. What corrections in values and attitudes are needed to give chil- 
dren a more welcome place in the average marriage? 

13. Give evidence to support tlie statement^ “A successful marriage 
without the desire to have children is practically impossible.” 

14. Discuss the only child from the standpoint of the dangers involved 
in his rearing and consequent adjustments in life. 

15. Discuss the importance of sib position in relation to life adjust- 
ments and parental attitude. 

16. How does the attitude of the parent toward the child increase or 
decrease his likelihood of developing neurotic tendencies? Com- 
pare this danger under two culture patterns. 

17. What is meant by “projection” and how does it affect the child? 

18. Where is authority vested in the modern democratic family? Gan 
this system go to extremes? Explain. 

19. What does discipline in the modern sense mean? 

20. Contrast the two types of discipline described by Cavan in the 
White House Conference Report. 

21. What is the middle way in the disciplinary field? 

22. What part must education play in the life of young women in our 
society? 

23. Why is “parent education” so necessary today? 
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CHAPTER 16 


THE TRANSITION OF ADOLESCENTS 
AND YOUTH TO MATURITY IN 

THE COMPANIONSHIP FAMILY 

One of the distinctive marks of the companionship family, 
as Burgess has pointed out, is its almost complete detachment from 
the claims of kinship. Young people leave the family nest and in 
a large proportion of cases travel beyond the scope of direct 
family supervision. Their lives after marriage are in most cases 
lived apart from relatives. This situation is the product not only 
of the highly individualized character of the modern family, but 
also of the other major social forces discussed in the introductory 
part of this book — ease and speed of movement; diversity of 
vocational outlets, which reflects the complexity of culture; and 
the development of urban industrial society. In other words, 
young people eventually make a complete break with the family: 
economically, by becoming self-sufficient; emotionally, in the 
transition to marriage; and morally, in selecting behavior pat- 
terns outside their primary groups. This series of experiences is so 
important in the lives of modem youth as to constitute the es- 
sential elements of the crisis in youth adjustments. 

In modem society the adolescent-youth group is made up 
chronologically of persons from twelve to twenty-four years of 
age; psychologically, of those terminating a prolonged period of 


Adolesce^t-Y outh 
penod 



From Landis, Adolescence and Touth*^ 


There are two critical periods in the life (ycle of man in industrial society — 
youths the period of entering the roles of adulthood^ is one; old age, the period 
of retiring from active adult roles^ the other. 
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infancy; sociologically, of those trying to bridge the gap between 
dependent childhood and self-sufficient adulthood. Childhood 
is that period when the family assumes full responsibility for con- 
duct, support, and guidance; adulthood, the period when the 
individual is responsible for his own conduct, support, and choices. 
The older adolescent has, from a physiological standpoint, 
reached adulthood: he can produce offspring, make a living, and 
assume moral responsibility if expected by society to do so. 


THE ADOLESCENT-YOUTH GROUP IN THE UNITED STATES BY AGE AND SEX, 
SHOWING THEIR PLACE IN THE LIFE CYCLE AND THEIR 
PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL POPULATION, I94O ^ 



Males 

Females 

Total 


Age group 

Number 

Per 

cent of 
total 
popu- 
lation 

Number 

Per 
cent of 
total 
popu- 
lation 

Number 

Per 
cent of 
total 
popu- 
lation 

Childhood, xmder 12 

13 , 065,392 

19.3 

12 , 686,215 

19.3 

25 , 761,607 

19.6 

Adolescence, 12-15 

4 , 882,905 

7.4 

4 , 760,088 

7.2 

9 , 642,993 

7.3 

12 

1,234,629 


1,190,771 

1.8 

2,425,400 

1.8 

13 

1,207,823 

1.8 

1,181,521 

1.8 

2.389,344 

1.8 

14 

1,218,116 

1.8 

1,187,614 

1.8 

2,405,730 

1.8 

15 

Adolescence and Youth, 

1,222,337 

1.8 

1,200,182 

1.8 

2,422,519 

1-9 

* 16-19 

4 , 957,816 

7 .B 

4 , 953,188 

7.5 

9 , 911,004 

7.6 

16 

1,249,166 

1-9 

13239,930 

1-9 

2,489,096 

1*9 

17 

1,213,277 

1.8 

13189,797 

1.8 

2,403,074 

1.8 

18 

1,281,638 

1*9 

1,301,010 

2.0 

2,582,648 

2.0 

19 

1,213,735 

1.8 

1,222,451 

1-9 

2,436,186 

1*9 

Youth, 20-24 

5 , 603,392 

8.6 

5 , 895,443 

9.0 

11 , 587,835 

8.8 

20 

1,150,663 

1*7 

1,216,379 

1.8 

2,367,042 

1.8 

21 

1 , 1 78,806 

1.8 

1,188,855 

1.8 

2,367,661 

1.8 

22 

1,123,714 

U7 

1,168,128 

1.8 

2,291,842 

1.8 

23 

1,115,609 

1.7 

1,164,622 

1.8 

2,280,231 

L 7 

24 

1,123,600 

1-7 

i»i 57»459 

r.8 

2,281,059 

T -7 

Yoimg adults, 25-34 

10 , 520,974 

15.9 

10 , 818,052 

16.4 

21 , 339,096 

16.2 

Middle aged, 35-54 

17 , 126,813 

25.9 

16 , 718,478 

25.5 

33 , 845,291 

26.7 

Old, 55-64 

5 , 409,180 

8.2 

5 , 163,025 

7.9 

10 , 572,205 


Retired, 65 and above 

4 , 406,120 

e ,7 

4 , 613,194 

7.2 

9 , 019,314 

6.8 

Total 

66 , 061,592 

100.0 

65 , 607,683 

100.0 

131 , 669,275 

100.0 


The adolescent group makes up 7.3 per cent of the total population; the gmup 
sixteen to nineteen years, 7.6 per cent of the population; and the older youth group, 
twenty to twenty-four years, 8.8 per cent. Together the group twelve to twenty-four 
years accounted for 31,141,832 of the 1940 population of 1319669,275 or 23,7 per cent. 

1 Data from United States Census, Poptdaium^ Series P-19, No. i, January, 1943. 
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The youth problem is comparatively receat in origin. Three 
hundred years ago, when the average expectancy of life at birth 
was less than thirty years as compared with sixty-six years in the 
United States today, one could hardly have spent the first twenty- 
five years in preparation for adulthood. In primitive society and 
even in early American society with its frontier agrarian pattern, 
childhood merged directly and unconsciously into adulthood; it 
was essential for those who reached physical maturity to find an ac- 
tive adult role as quickly as possible. Nowadays the conditions are 
fair different. In 1940 the average male adolescent of fifteen 
could look forward to 51.2 years of hfe.^ At twenty he could 
look forward to 46.8 years; at twenty-five, to 42.4 years. Fe- 
males could expect two to four years more at these respective 
ages since women live longer than men. In view of these facts, 
oiur society does not, except in wartime, find it practical to accept 
adolescents into adult social roles. 

As a result of this delay, youth today faces special difficulties 
of social transition in three fields: (i) economic adjustment, 
(2) moral adjustment, and (3) marital adjustment. Our thesis 
is that the trend of modem events has made increasingly difficult 
the transition of the child to maturity in these fields of personality 
development. 

Briefly, what are the problems experienced by youth in making 
the transition to economic, moral, and marital adulthood; and 
why have they emerged? 

The Transition to Economic Maturity 

The essence of the problem of attaining economic adulthood 
in the companionship family rests in the fact that the work ex- 
perience of parents no longer provides an apprenticeship for the 
training of youth. Urban industrial society has largely removed 
the advantage of the transmission of occupation fi'om parent to 
child. In rural society there still is, especially on the farm, an 
apprenticeship advantage, if the youth enters agriculture. How-- 
ever, few youth reared on farms enter agriculture as their life oc- 
cupation. Th^ others prepare themselves for and enter occupations 
which have no relation to their childhood and adolescent ex- 
perience. 

* limted StaUs Abridged Life Tables^ J93^^939- U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Urban children have little experience with work up to the 
time they have completed their schooling. They have little 
chance to acquire either work habits or a work philosophy. 
They have little experience with chores or with holding a regu- 
lar job, even during vacation periods, except in times of abun- 
dant employment like wartime. Many of them reach adulthood 
and face its responsibilities without any realistic appreciation of 
the fact that adult life consists primarily of a daily routine of 
work. 

Isolation from a realistic work world removes the child not 
only from contact with its skills and habits but also from the atti- 
tudes and life-philosophies centering in work that make up so 
much of the experience of adulthood. As a consequence, when 
he finishes school somewhere between sixteen and twenty-four 
years of age, the youth comes up suddenly and sometimes shock- 
ingly against the work world, its reality and its modes of thought. 
The only vocation he knows intimately is that of the school teacher. 
But the school is rather far removed from the realities of the work- 
world in activities, motivation, and essential values. Even in 
urban society the school with its elaborate curriculum is so poorly 
tied into the world of adult work-activity that it does compara- 
tively little to assure the child that he is ready to make the transi- 
tion to economic adulthood normally and naturally. 

PERCENTAGE OF ALL YOUTH AND OF YOUTH SEEKING EMPLOYMENT 
(in THE LABOR MARKET) WHO WERE UNEMPLOYED IN 1 93 7 


Age 

Percentage unemployed 
of all youth 

Percentage unemployed 
of those in the labor 
market 

15 

3-5 

. 41-4 

16 

10.6 

50.0 

17 

17-5 

i • 46-5 

18 

24.1 

1 41.6 

19 

23-4 

34-7 

15-19 

15.8 

41.2 

20-24 

17-3 

24-3 


Observe the high rate of unemployment among youth of the nation. Of youth 
fifteen to nineteen who were seeking work, 41,2 per cent were unemployed; of those 
twenty to twenty-four years of age, 24.3 percent. Data are firom the national Census 
of Unemployment of 1937. 
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More serious still, the trend of American urban-industrial cul- 
ture has been to exclude youth from the work world. During 
the 1930’s unemployment bore heaviest on the youth group. (See 
table.) The United States Employment Service reported that it 
had greatest difficulty placing men under twenty-five years of age. 

The extent to which youth of various ages have been crowded 
from the work world throughout the nation is shown in the fol- 
lowing table. The number of those fourteen to fifteen years of 
age who were gainfully employed dropped from 17.5 per cent 
in 1920 to 5.2 per cent in 1940. The number of those sixteen and 
seventeen years of age who were employed in 1940 was less than 
half that in 1920. The employed group eighteen and nineteen 
years of age decreased somewhat. The group twenty to twenty- 
four years of age showed a greater number entering the work 
world in 1940 than previously. The increase was among girls, 

PERCENTAGE OF ADOLESCENTS AND YOUTH, AGES 1 4 TO 24j WHO WERE 

GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, UNITED STATES, 1 920, I 93 O, AND I 94 O ^ 


Census period 


Age group, 
years 

1920 

1930 

1940 

Male 

Fe- 

male 


Male 

Fe- 

male 

Total 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Total 

14-15' 

23.3 

1 1,6 


12.6 

5-8 

9-2 

8.0 

2.2 

5-2 

1^17 

58.0 

31-6 

44-7 

41.2 

22.1 

31-7 

29.0 

12.9 

21.0 

18-19 

78.3 

42.3 

60.0 

70.7 

40-5 

55-3 

65.6 

40.0 

52.7 

20-24 

91.0 

38.1 

63-9 

89-9 

42.4 

85-7 

88.0 

45*1 

66.2 


These data are significant in that they show clearly that young 
people under twenty were being crowded firom the work world 
before the onset of the depression. This trend, which was well 
under way during the prosperous decade of the twenties, shows 
primarily the effects of (i) a long period of agitation against 
child labor, (2) labor union control of entrance to trades and in- 
dustrial jobs, (3) a lowered demand for manpower, especially 
inexperienced manpower, produced by technology, and (^) the 
decline of self-employment opportunities, which makes it diffi- 
cult for youth to find a place for themselves outside fields where 
jobs are dependent on job offers. 

^ Poptdtxttorii Vol. 3, Labor Force, Fart i , U.S. S ummar y, 26, Bureau of the 

Census, WasUngton, D.C., 1940. 
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World War II, with its unprecedented manpCMer shortageSJ 
reversed this long-time trend and drew adolescen|& and yo^^ra 
into the labor market for both part-time and fuU-tirnS 4^s^ ^;^jiLis 
was, however, only an episode in our industrial culture. ^ It is 
likely that the previous trend will now reassert itself. 

Not only urban youth but great numbers of farm youth also 
must find an outlet in industry or be unemployed or underem- 
ployed. During the decade from 1940 to 1950, in the rural farm 
population 1,824,000 men from twenty-five to sixty-nine years 
of age will die or reach the retirement age of seventy years. To 
replace them, 3,039,000 young men will reach their twenty-fifth 
birthday, a ratio of 167 young men to every roo men who will 
normally be expected to drop out. This is an excess of sixty- 
seven young men for every hundred farm operators leaving agri- 
culture. A place can, therefore, be found on the farm for only 
three out of five young men coming to maturity on farms. The 
situation varies considerably for states and regions, as is graphi- 
cally shown in the map on page 306. 

Even a greater proportion of young women than of yoting 
men must ^nd do leave farming areas for urban employment. 
They also leave at a younger age, about three years, than young 
men. ^ The farm boy or girl who must migrate faces all the diflSi- 
culties of transition to the work world that the urban youth faces, 
with the adfied problem of adjusting to secondary-group life and 
urban living. To offset these handicaps, he may, on the other 
hand, have the advantage of having acquired work habits and a 
work philosophy from the close association with the work world 
inherent in the family-farm enterprise of agriculture. 

Choice of a vocation is' a difficult problem in an economy 
which presents many alternatives, but it is only the first one. 
Finding an opening in the chosen vocation proves at times to be 
difficult in an age when self-employment is at a minimum. The 
situation during the depression years of the 1930^3 was probably 
atypical, but it may have been little worse than conditions that 
will reappear. Bell’s study® of Maryland youth showed wide 


+ CJONRAD Taeuber, Replocetjyent Rates Jbr Rural-Farm Males Aged 25 to 6^ TearSy by 
Counlies, jg^o-ig^o (mimeographed). United States Department of A^culture, 
Washington, D.G., December, 1944, 

^ G. Horace Hamilton, “The Annual Rate of Departure of Rural Youths 6rom 
rheir Parental Homes.** Rural Sociology, 1:164-179, Jime, 1936. 

® Howard M. Bell, Touth Tell Their Story, p, 132. American Youth Conunis- 
iion, Washington, D.C., 1938. 
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discrepancies between the jobs youth wanted and the ones they 
actually obtained. For example, almost 40 per cent wanted 
white-collar jobs, but many of them were finally located of neces- 
sity in skilled and common labor. Studies elsewhere along similar 
lines showed similar results. ^ 


WHAT THEY WANT WHAT THEY GET 


Professional or technical 

y sisss&sssssi 1 


Managerial 


Aik 

OfEce or sales^ 


s^al dial £#al dial e^a 

Skilled 


44 

Semiskilled 

ilill 


Unskilled 



Domestic or personal 



Relief project 


kk 


EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 1 50 YOUTH 

Bell, ^^Toutk Tell Their Story** 

Jobs Youth Want and Jobs They Get 

Can any society expect to supply so mazy white-collar jobs? Where do youth 
get their desire to enter the white-collar groups? 

This situation reflects in part, no doubt, the emphasis of the 
school on training for white-collar positions, as well as our general 
cultural values which relate status to work with one’s head rather 
than with one’s hands, and which place office jobs above factory or 
farm work. To the extent that the school fails to correct these 
spurious values among youth, it sets the stage for fimstration. In 
wartime, however, when overalls and factory were idealized, not 
only young men but also yoimg women flocked to jobs that entailed 

^ E. L. Morgan and M. W. Sneed, “The Activities of Riiral Yoxmg People in 
Missouri,*’ Missouri Agyicultwral Experiment Station BuUefin 26 g* Columbia, Missouri, 
1937 - 
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dirty clothes and working with one’s hands. Economic rewards 
may have some bearing on this problem, but it seems likely that 
status is even more important in determining the direction youth’s 
vocational ambitions take in a particular period. 

Vocational training, in the sense of training for specific indus- 
trial jobs, is probably not the answer to youth’s problem of work 
world transition in industrial society. The American Youth 
Commission, studying 2216 occupations in 18 industries repre- 
sentative of roughly 70 per cent of American workers, found that 
few jobs require extensive school training. The Commission also 
founci that on 59 per cent of the jobs normal productivity was 
reached either without training or within a week or less of train- 
ing on the job. Of the workers employed, approximately 95 per 
cent had received their training on the job. ® 

Another study of work world experience corroborates these 
findings and shows clearly that most training of men now em- 
ployed on jobs was received on the job rather than in schools or 
through special training institutions. The data are given in the 
following table: 


SOURCE OF TRAINING OF 3905 WORKERS IN 66 MINNESOTA 
PLANTS, 1931-3-2 ^ 


Source of Training 

Number of 
workers 

Per cent 

All sources 

3905 

1 00.0 

No training 

14 

0.4 

Instruction by foremen 

2190 

56.0 

Instruction by other workers 

1504 

38.5 

Special training institution 

12 

0.3 

Vocational school 

2 

O.I 

Apprenticeship 

175 

4-5 

High school 

0 

0,0 

CtoUege 

8 

♦ 

0.2 


The American Youth Commission, in considering these voca- 
tional problems, does not stress the traditional notion of nee d 

® Howasd M. Bell, Matching Youth and Jobs, pp. 46-60. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C., 1940. 

® V. C. Frykhjtto, 'Ths Selection and Training of Modem Factory Workers^ p. 17. 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute, University of Minnesota Press, m;,,- 
neapolis, 1934. 
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for more vocational training but rather the importance of voca- 
tional education and vocational guidance. It emphasizes the 
need for giving information about the range of occupations, for 
teaching the requirements of the work world, for exploring various 
opportunities, for inculcating the virtues of work, and for pro- 
viding other training that wiU assist young people in deciding on 
a vocation and building attitudes favorable to success in the work 
world. This kind of training the Commission calls vocational 
education. Vocational guidance, it explains, is designed to help 
youth understand their own aptitudes, interests, and abilities as 
they relate to particular vocational fields or occupational tasks. 
It involves the use of measurement and testing in the fields of 
ability and aptitude, and expert counsel so. that the young person 
will find himself in relation to his environment. It should in- 
clude, and probably will do so in the future, after graduation 
follow-up to assist youth in finding satisfactory places in the work 
world. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS OF 2f2l6 OCCUPATIONS 
IN 18 INDUSTRIES 


Educational requirement 


Percentage 
of jobs 


No education (assumes ability to read, speak. 


and write English) 47. i 

Some elementary education 7.8 

Graduation fi'om elementary school 12,1 

Some high school education 3.8 

High school graduation 20.2 

Some college education 2,5 

College graduation 6.5 


The Commission also recommends a work year for youth.^ 
The idea seems sound but is one which would be very difficult 
of achievement in our society. The essence of the program is 
that at about sixteen years of age, or at the time the tenth grade 
is completed, a work year be provided. At this time some youth, 
the Commission believes, have had aU the education that society 
should give them and should immediately enter the work world 
to stay. Others should, after a period of six months or so of 

Howard M. Bell, Matching Touth and Jobs, p.^60. American Youth Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C., 1940. 

American Youth Commission, Touth and the Future, pp. 23-27. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D.G., 1942. 
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toughening experience, be permitted to continue their schooling. 
The Commission thinks this kind of adjustment is necessary be- 
cause misfits among young people include many with good minds 
who have by long habit of schooling developed the mental char- 
acteristics of a sponge. 

Some private groups and some institutions are already making 
notable progress in facing the realities of youth’s problem of 
work world adjustment. On the college level Antioch College, 
with its combination of work and schooling, has achieved distinc- 
tion. On the high school level, Junior Achievement, Incor- 
porated,^^ in 1945 spent a quarter of a million dollars in giving 
yoimg people fifteen to twenty-one years of age work experience 
in organizing and running a miniature business or industry, from 
selling stock to capitalize the activity to marketing the finished 
product. This movement is reported to be growing. 

Success in the work world is so important to personality ad- 
justment, to making the break with parental authority and 
achieving independent adulthood, to marriage and homemaking, 
in fact, to achieving the other values and goals of adulthood that 
industrial society must come to grips with it in a more realistic 
way than has been done heretofore. 


The Transition to Moral Maturity 

In discussing the transition to moral maturity, we are de- 
fining the term not in any narrow sense but rather in the sense 
of the child’s reaching a point in his development at which he 
conforms to social regulations and responds to society’s control 
devices as a mature adult individual must do. If he makes this 
transition from childhood to adulthood, he becomes the re- 
sponsible adult, the respected, law-abiding citizen; if he fails, he 
becomes the delinquent, the criminal misfit, the neurotic or 
rebellious individual, or at best the insecure, unhappy person. 

In static societies, with integrated primary-group ties, only one 
set of moral defimtions is held by family, neighborhood, and 
community. The child absorbs these as a matter of course and 
has little chance to borrow outside patterns. To a person who 
knows but one way of life, that way is right. The child in static 
societies faces few proolems of moral choice; for as long as the 

National hcadquartcars are at 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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elders live, they make the decisions. By the time they die, the 
youth has children of his own and has, by virtue of unconsciously 
acquired habits, himself become a conserver of tradition. Morals 
change Uttle throughout the centuries. Except for an occasional 
nonconformist who finds the pattern incompatible, problems of 
achieving moral adulthood do not exist.^ 

Urban society today, and to an extent our mobile rural society, 
introduces the child to a world of many moral codes. The simple, 
positive definitions of two or three generations ago (“That’s 
wicked.” “This is right.” “That is wrong.”) no longer exist. 
Parents and teachers themselves have often made no moral syn- 
thesis of experience in a world where activities have become more 
complex than established social norms and where social demands 
have outreached traditional moral codes. Some parents tell their 
sixteen-year-old child, “You’ll have to decide that for yourself,” 
when he brings up a perplexing moral issue. They ask him to 
decide the problem for himself because they have not been able 
to decide it for themselves. 

General observation and the experience of reading more than 
a thousand autobiographies of college students have convinced 
the writer that the average youth of today by the time he reaches 
twenty years of age has made more moral decisions than persons 
of a generation or two ago made in a lifetime.^'* 

Throughout the industrialized world the revolt of youth 
groups has been characteristic, and youth movements have been 
common. Most of these are revolts against established standards. 
In America the high school has created a youth group that in- 
cludes a majority of youths. In many of their informal contacts, 
these youths function relatively independently of adult super- 
vision and ideologies. Innovations in standards of conduct are 
numerous, and old codes are replaced by new ones. 

It is fi-eedom to choose, the necessity for choice, which change, 
social complexity, movement, and independence have brought 
that make adolescence an age of mental conflict, a time of emo- 
tional turmoil. It is the experience of choosing that makes mod- 
em youth mature early in the ways both of crime and of civic 
duty, of social rebellion and of social morality. Youth in static 


13 For 3. fiirthcr discussion of this prohlcm, see Paul H. Landis, Sociol Control^ 
Chapters 9-1 1* J- B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1939. 

This point is developed at len^ in the writer’s article, “Pc^ts of Stress in 
Adolescent Morality.” School andSockty, 51:612-666, May ii, 1940. 
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societies grow naturally and without effort into an acceptance of 
the ethics of the tribe. Youth in a dynamic society of complex 
standards must select from a variety of codes and voluntarily 
adopt social standards or have none. Because activities have 
become more complex than social norms, new social demands 
more pressing than traditional moral standards, the youth of 
today must build a synthesis of experience or lack personality 
integration. 

Those interested in character development may well give 
carefiil study to external situations encountered by the youth of 
today, for such study will reveal that the youth must in many 
situations choose for himself rather than depend upon traditional 
guides. That he be prepared to do so seems to be desirable. Too 
close supervision in childhood is, therefore, undesirable and too 
rigid instruction in codes which are out of line with conduct that 
will be essential as social experience enlarges also seems inappro- 
priate. Too restricted a blueprint for behavior is likely to bring 
revolt if the individual in the normal course of his development 
faces contradictory but attractive, and what appear to him to be 
satisfactory, patterns. Rather than have revolt, which always in- 
volves the danger of going too far, it is probably better to teach a 
broader code or to teach that there are different codes and by such 
frank recognition prepare the youth to make a more intelligent 
selection. 

Unfortunately in the moral field, as has been suggested, many 
parents are too confused themselves to act as guides to youth.' 
They know that the traditional morality which they themselves 
were taught is inadequate in the wider group situations in which 
youth must function, but they are bewildered as to what to put in 
its place. The Lynds found this attitude prominent in Middle- 
town, a feeling on the part of parents that “their difficulties out- 
run their best efforts to cope with them.” 

Rural parents are more inclined to cling to the remnants of 
an authoritative family pattern, but they meet with little success. 
They are often more positive than the urban parent but less wise. 
The high school, with the relative freedom it offers from parental 
authority, permits rural youth to break the way to freedom from 
the r^trictive taboos of the local neighborhood but often throws 
him into a period of cymcism ancf moral disillusionment by virtue 

^ Robert S. Lyno and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York, 1929, 
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of the contrast between primary- and secondary-group morality. 
The need for moral training is evident. Many homes are no 
longer able to cope with it adequately. The school has not yet 
met the challenge. It must do so. 

Even in higher education there is too much tearing apart of 
the foundations of morality and religion; too little putting them 
together again on a more rational basis than the traditions of 
yesterday. Philosophy and ethics have almost disappeared from 
the curriculum. Like much religious dogma they are founded 
on deductive reasoning, which proceeds from assumed dogmatic 
premises to presumed consequences. This kind of logic no longer 
appeals. The scientifically trained mind of youth must be ap- 
proached with deductive reasoning which infers conclusions from 
demonstrated premises. 

It would appear that the social scientist, and particularly the 
sociologist, has a responsibility in constructing a social ethics based 
on the broadest knowledge of the social consequences of behavior. 
A rational ethics, rooted in pragmatic tests of social merit, would 
seem to be a proper approach for our time. We need a moral 
system for secondary-group experience. 

The Transition to Marital Maturity 

Marital adjustment in contemporary culture is largely an emo- 
tional one. It involves a transfer of deepest emotional ties firom 
the parental family — parents, brothers, and sisters — to a mem- 
ber of the opposite sex of one’s own choosingp The transfer is a 
vital one since under the companionship concept of marriage, 
love is the true and only foundation for marriage, romance the 
only guide to mate selection; and within marriage, romance is 
the road to happiness. The transition therefore is given a tre- 
mendous amount of attention in American culture. In fact, 
de Sales, a Frenchman, viewing our romantic pattern, has sug- 
gested that this is the only nation in the world in which love is a 
national problem.^® 

We have elevated love to a position of importance not only 
in the companionship family but also in the goals of life itself. No 
other relationships are put to such a severe test as courtship, love- 
making, and marriage — the test of supreme happiness. And 

Raoul de Roussv de Sales, “Love in America.” Atlantic Monthly, 161:645- 
651, May, 1938. 
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in no other sphere has modern society left more to the discretion 
of immature youth who must, through experimental ventures in 
romance, seek their own future happinesiS in marriage with the 
mate they choose under the unguided stress of biological im- 
pulse. 

The companionship family, unlike the institutional family, 
has almost entirely removed from the hands of adults, super- 
vising elders, matchmakers, and others with impartial judgment, 
the responsibility of helping youth select mates. As a conse- 
quence, for more than a generation marriage has been left almost 
entirely to the discretion of youth. Only within the last few 
years has alarm been expressed concerning the responsibilities 
youth have faced, and some thought given to providing them with 
scientific tests of marriage suitability, advisory staffs in clinics 
to answer questions and give advice, and other such means to 
temper romance with a degree of caution and judgment. 

Adolescence and youth, as far as marriage preparation is con- 
cerned, is likely to be a period of romantic thrill-seeking pat- 
terned after motion-picture romance. Dating and later courtship 
and engagement carry the youth through a series of love-making 
experiences which are often in the nature of a major pastime rather 
than motivated by a serious intention to marry. Marriage itself 
is a consequence of emotional involvement rather than of a desire 
to have a home and children. 

Accumulated evidence shows that inexperience and youthful- 
ness are decided handicaps in mate selection in our culture. The 
first stages of romance are likely to be too intense to permit realis- 
tic considerations of the marriage partnership, A high propor- 
tion of marriages resulting from a brief courtship fails to reahze 
happiness. This conclusion is suggested by the accompanying 
chart on page 315, which relates the length of the courtship period 
to adjustment in marriage. 

In the United States the most popular ages of marriage for 
young women are seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, and twenty; 
more marry then than at any other ages. (See pictographic 
chart on page 316.) More young men marry during the years 
twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three, and twenty-four than at 
any other time.^^ By the close of the twentieth year, 36,3 per 
cent of young women are rnarried; by the close of the twenty- 
fourth year almost 45 per cent of young men are married, 

” BopuUiiion^ Series P-19, No. 2, July 8, 1943. 
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While the industrialized part of the world is no doubt delaying 
the age of marriage beyond that which characterized most primi- 
tive peoples^ more youth are being married now than in 1890 in 
the United States. (See table on page 3 1 7.) Although data are not 
available to prove the assertion, it is probable that the marriage 
rate is considerably higher than in years prior to 1890. Frontier 
conditions were not conducive to early marriage; on the con- 
trary, rural living in the United States has been and is now con- 
ducive to bachelorhood. The frontier is always heavily weighted 
with males. In the rural farm population of the United States in 
1940 there were 127 males per iqo females in the age group 20 to 
24 years. These facts reduce the average, outweighing the high 
proportion of those in rural areas who do many very early. 

P od of marital adjustment 


acquaintance Poor Fair Good 



Bttrgess and Cottrell, ** Predicting Success or Paibire in Marriage^* Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Period of Acquaintance before Marriage and Success of Adjust- 
ment IN Marriage 

These data suggest that short courtships mean poor marriages in a high propor^ 
tion of cases. Tong acquaintance is an important safeguard, 

Incre2Lse in sex delinquency, therefore, can scarcely be ex- 
plained by delay in the age of marriage. It must be explained 
rather- by altered mores, greater freedom, changes in the social 
structure making for anonymity, the changed setting of court- 
ship, the sex stimulation of many modem forms of art, adver- 
tising, and entertainment, and other such factors. 

The unmarried person’s experience today is characterized by 
dating and by more or less intimate contact with members of 
the opposite sex. This situation probably is responsible in a 
considerable part for the problems of delayed marriage we now 
have in the United States. There is constant stimulus to perform 
all the physical fxmetions of marriage, and at the same time 
an overruling necessity to continue unmarried. This applies 
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17 VEARS 


GIRLS 

PER CENT MARRIED 



BOYS 

PER CENT MARRIED 


i 

1 




data from “Populatvm,” Series P-19, JVo. 2, Jtdj> 8, 1943, US: Bureau of the Census 
Drasm by McGraur-HiUfor Landis, '’Adolescence and Touth” 


Per Cent of Youth of Various Ages in the United States Who 

Are Married 

Data ^e jbr ig^. More girls marry in all the years than boys. In mtyre than' 
two oj three marriages the girl is younger. 
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especially to the educated group, who are obliged to delay marriage 
until the late twenties when they have completed college and 
have made a start in their chosen professions. 

PER CENT OF YOUTH MARRIED FOR CENSUS YEARS 189O-I94O 


Year 

Youth ] 

' 5-19 

Youth 20-24 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 


1890 

9-5 

0-5 

46.7 

18.9 

1900 

10.9 

I.O 

46.5 

21.6 

1910 

II.3 

1. 1 

49-7 

24.0 

1920 

12.5 

2.1 

52.3 

293 

1930 

12.6 

1-7 

51-6 

28.1 

1940 

II -6 

’^•7 

51-3 

27.4 


Contrary to popular opinions there has been no appreciable delay in age of 
marriage. Fewer in the younger ages were married in 1940 than 1930 but the war 
years undoubtedly increased marriage in the youth group. 


Under the romantic pattern of mate selection age, education, 
and courtship experience have a decided advantage from the 
standpoint of making a wise decision. Those who marry early 
find their marriage unsatisfactory much more frequently than 
those who select ^a mate later. The data assembled by Burgess 
and Cottrell as presented in the chart on page 318 are typical 
of evidence on this point. 

Numerous studies attest the fact that education favorable to 
wise mate selection.^ One reason for this fact is that higher educa- 
tion delays marriage until youth in the natural course of maturity 
develop common-sense values in this field. Moreover college 
youth, even in the absence of coiurses on marriage and family, 
are inclined to discuss the economic, sexual, status, ^nd tempera- 
mental aspects of courtship and marriage frankly and to face 
many such issues realistically. This is still more true on campuses 
where marriage courses provide factual evidence or controversial 
views on various aspects of mate selection and marriage. 

Baber’s study of students’ attitudes in a metropolitan uni- 
versity suggests that while college students hold certain romantic 

^ Adapted from census reports of the respective years. 

Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, Courtesy of Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

^ The above study presents evidence as do most of those listed in the bibliography 
at the end of the chapter. 
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values which reflect rather superficial attitudes of our culture pat- 
tern, they put mate-seeking to some very substantial tests also. 
(See table on page 319.) 

MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 

HUSBAND WIFE 


POOR 


16-18 


GOOD 



{ I 1 L 


J L 


o 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

PER GENT 


FAIR 








I 1 1 1 ( I L 




o 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

PER CENT 


* Includes a few cases in which the husband was 17 or 18 

Burgess and Cottrell^ Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage,^* Prentice-Hall^ Inc, 

Age of Marriage of Husband and Wife Is Related to Success 

IN Adjustment 


Almost half of the wives who married under nineteen years of age made poor 
adjustments in marriage; fku made good adjustments. Husbands who married 
under twenty-two years of age chanced poor adjustment in marriage. 


For example, most young men would not marry a girl who 
was not decidedly good-looking; yet they would not marry one 
of unattractive disposition and personality or in poor health. 
Girls are more concerned about the age, education, and per- 
sonality of their prospective mate than about his looks. They 
want a man better educated and older than they themselves. 
Other evidence shows that educated young women actually suc- 
ceed in following these standards of mate selection which assure 
greater economic security. In 65 to 70 per cent of all marriages 
the man is the older, and in about two out of three cases of edu- 
cated marriages the man has more education.^ 

See such studies as Paul Popenoe, “Mate Selection.” American Sociological 
2:735-743, October, 1937; Lewis M, Terman and others, P^hological Factm 




ATTITUDES OF 642 JUNIOR AND SENIOR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
(321 YOUNG MEN AND 32 1 YOUNG WOMEN) ON 
MATE SELECTION 


Questions 

Young 
men, 
per cent 
answering 

Young 
women, 
per cent 
answering 

Yes 

No 

Yes : 

No 

All other factors being satisfactory would you many” 





I . A person of lower economic rank than your own? . , 

93 : 

7 

82 

18 

2. A person decidedly not good-looking? 

32 1 

68 

79 

21 

3. A person of unattractive disposition and personality? 

2 

98 

4 

96 

4. A person of lower moral standards than your own? 

29 

71 

20 

80 

5. A person from a family you consider inferior to your 





own? 

78 

00 






-0 

6. A person of a different religious faith (Catholic, 





Protestant, Jewish) from your own? 

58 

i -!■- 

42 

58 

If so, would you be willing to adopt his faith? 

9 

1 1 

91 

5 

95 

7. A person in decidedly poor health, likely to be of 





long standing if: 

1 

! 




His health were bad when you first became ac- 





quainted? 

6 

94 

4 

96 

His health became bad after an intimate friendship 





has formed? 

49 

51 

50 

50 

8. A person of less intelligence and (or) education than 

I 



1 

your own? 

76 ; 

24 

18 

! 82 

Would you want your mate to have less education 

i 




than you have, the same education as you have, or 

i 


1 

1 

more than you have? 

Less, 1 

7 

Less, 0 


Same, 78 

Same, 36 


More, 

5 

More, 64 

9, Do you want your mate to be older than yourself, 





the same age, or younger? 

Older, 

, I 

Older, 

^ 94 


Same, 

24 

Same, 6 


Yoimger, 75 

Younger, 0 

How much older or younger? 

3 years 

5 years 

What is the limit in age difference beyond which 





you would not go? 

8 years 

10 years 


in Marital Happiness. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1938; Wiluam S. 
Bernard, “Student Attitudes on Marriage and the Family.” American Sociological 
Remew, 3:354-361, June, 1938; Ray E. Baber, Marriage and the Family, p. 149.- 
McGraw-Hiir Book Company, New York, i939^ D. U. Mather, “The Courtship Ideals 
of High School Students.” Sociology and Social Research, 19:169, 1934-1935; Paul H. 
Landis and Katherine H. Day, ^‘Education as a Factor in Mate Selection.” American 
Sociological Review, 10:558-560, August, 1945, and “Educational Selection in Mar- 
riage.” Statistical Bulletin, 26:3-5, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
September, 1945. 

22 Ray E. Baber, Marriage and the Family, p. 149. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1939- 
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The school must give youth assistance in mate selection and 
arrange for training in the classroom at both the high school and 
college levels. It is well known that similarity of culture back- 
groimd and ideals, physical fitness, emotional stability, and rug- 
gedness of character are important to marriage success. Youth 
have a right to know these things in choosing a mate. They need 
also to be made aware that the relationships they have with each 
other’s families after marriage, their own vocational and recrea- 
tional interests, their religious inclinations and choice of creeds, 
their accustomed standard of living, and many other such factors 
enter into marriage. Romance alone cannot remove barriers 
to mutual understanding and compatibility on many of these 
issues. 

School training must also stress preparation for marriage, 
home life, and parenthood. Our present motivation of both boy 
and girl, but especially of the girl, is too much toward a vocation 
and- not enough toward homemaking and training in attitudes 
that place family success high in youth’s scheme of values. These 
social objectives can no longer be left to chance. If for no other 
reason than to avoid the hazards to the personality of the young 
child, described in the preceding chapter, youth must be guided 
toward successful marriage. 


Review 

1. Discuss the almost complete divorcement of youth from the family 
upon reaching maturity. Is this a unique feature of modem 
culture? 

2. What factors have created the youth group in modern society? 

3. Give data showing the extent of the youth group in the United 
States. 

4. What are the three critical transitions of the youth period? 

5. What are some of the difficulties which beset youth when they 
attempt the transition from economic dependence to economic 
maturity? 

6. Contrast the work apprenticeship of rural and of urban youth, 

7. What has been the long-term tendency of industrial society with 
regajrd to employing youth? Why? 

8. How do you accoimt for the wide discrepancy between the jobs 
which Maryland youth signified they wished to get and the jobs 
they actually obtained? 

9. Do most jobs require extensive school training? Explain. 
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10. Why has the shift in emphasis been from vocational training to 
vocational guidance? 

1 1 . What program did the American Youth Commission recommend 
for teaching work and giving experience? 

12. Why is it so much more difficult for youth to reach emotional 
maturity without mishap in an urban society than in a rural 
society? 

13. Why do many parents fail as guides for their children in the field 
of morality? 

14. What is the result of a failure to reach moral maturity? 

1 5. Give examples of types of situations or of experiences which cause 
youth serious moral conflict. 

16. What responsibility must education take in helping youth attain 
moral maturity? 

17. Why is marital adjustment so closely tied in with emotional 
maturity? 

1 8. What guides have been given youth to help them select their mate? 
Are these guides necessary in our society? Explain. 

19. What are the facts concerning age of marriage? Of what signif- 
icance are they? 

20. Why has sex delinquency increased? 

2 1 . Why do the educated group have more moral conflicts in regard 
to marriage than do those who marry at an earlier age? 

22. Why is education favorable to wise mate selection? 

23. What part can education play in giving assistance in mate selection? 

24. Why is it so desirable to guide youth toward the wise selection of 
a mate? 
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CHAPTER 17 


THE AGED IH THE COMPANIOMHIP FAMILY 

Age and Social Roles 

From a biological standpoint age is a measure of maturity, 
a simple index of the duration of the mechanism in time. From 
the standpoint of organic development age marks roughly the 
various stages in the maturation of the individual, although 
physiological development may vary somewhat from the chrono- 
logical norm. From a sociological standpoint age is significant 
primarily in that it determines the role the individual will play in 
a given social group during any cross section of time within a 
locale of culture. From an economic standpoint age is significant 
in that it conditions the individual’s role as consumer and pro- 
ducer of goods and his place as an independent or dependent 
member of the group. 

The role of children, of youth, of the middle-aged, and of the 
old varies greatly in different cultures. Alwa)^ in these roles one 
encoimters social definitions which may spring rather direcdy 
from biological characteristics of a given age group in the popula- 
tion but more often spring from customs, some of which have no 
logical antecedents but rather a chance origin. Children may 
be petted and pampered until they are twenty years of age or 
they may be forced to work like slaves at the age of six. Adoles- 
cence may be m^ked by puberty ceremonies which engross the 
attention of the entire tribe for a season or it may be disregarded. 
During the early history of our nation youth found a place in the 
work world at a very tender age because the frontier was short 
of men. Today the average youth often lives a life of comparative 
leisure imtil he is eighteen or twenty years of age, protected firom 
economic responsibilities, not required to do strenuous work, al- 
lowed to cultivate his mind and develop his own interests in the 
artificial world of the school system. 

The role of the middle-aged is more likely to be standardized, 
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in a broad sense, than that of any other age group, this period in 
life being one that is of necessity in all cultures devoted to certain 
basic interests — the rearing of families and the production of 
economic goods. 

In some societies age is greatly revered, the best that life has 
to give coming to the old by virtue of the high regard in which 
they are held. Such is the case in Chinese society, where honor is 
accorded in proportion to one’s years. In other societies the aged 
are treated with practical realism, some disposing of them by 
various means because they are an economic burden which the 
society does not see fit to carry. In other societies tradition calls 
for suicide when the old person becomes dependent. Old people 
may be few in numbers in societies with high mortality rates but 
nonetheless they may, if custom so dictates, be the most influential 
group in the entire population. They may be relatively numer- 
ous, as in our own population, and yet not hold the reins of social 
control. Age, like most other population characteristics, takes on 
significance largely in terms of what the group, because of es- 
tablished custom, makes of it. 

The Aged in Modern Society 

Interest in this discussion centers about problems of social 
and economic adjustment of the aged in the companionship 
family. The general thesis is that in our culture the organic fact 
of age distribution has a changing significance, not because the 
various steps of maturation marking the critical points in the 
life cycle are perceptibly different from what they have always 
been, but because American culture has been radically modified 
in the gradual transition from a rural-agricultural to an urban 
industrial pattern of life, and from the institutional to the com- 
panionship family. Numerous changes in the roles that the 
various ages play, both in their relationship to one another and 
in their relationship to major activities of the social order, have 
been effected by this transition. 

It is a matter of common knowledge to the social scientist that 
the proportion of the aged in the nation has increased and will 
continue to grow rapidly for another four decades. The propor- 
tion of aged (those 65 and over) in 1880 was 3.4; in 1900, 4.1; 
in 1920, 4.7; in 1940, 6.9. By i960 the percentage will be 10.2 
and by 1980, 14.4, according to predictions (See table on page 328) . 
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At the Sunset of Life 


For many this period has too little meaning in a society that pushes the elders 
aside. 

Absolute numbers of the aged will multiply from approximately 
nine million now to twenty-two million in 1980. (See table on 
page 329-) What is to be the place of this increasing group in 
American society? This is one of those questions of internal 
welfare that are assuming considerable importance for our 
nation. 

Long life brings experience and the education which ex- 
perience contributes. Gan these be utilized? Age brings forced 
leisure. Gan an individual after the normally busy years of middle 
life use it in such a way as to be happy personally and a con- 
tributor to the social good? The aged ordinarily have many 
blood ties. What social advantages of disadvantages accrue? 
The aged control much property. Gan they control it intelli- 
gently and for the social good? Much. power is vested in them.* 
Should they retain authority and have access to the ballot or 
should they be expected to retire from all kinds of leadership? 
What kind of social institutions can be devised to meet the needs 
of the old of all social classes in a society which seems to have 
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Percentage Distribution of the Population of the United States 
BY Selected Age Periods, 1870-1970 

In one hundred years the ratio of children and youth will decline appreciably^ 
the ratio of the old multiply many times. 


done a better job of prolonging life than of giving to those whose 
life has been prolonged a satisfactory place in the social order? 

In American society the aged group is a problem for a great 
number of reasons. No definite place is made for it in the pro- 
ductive economic scheme and it has only recently been cared for 
as a subsidized economic group. The aged are given little place 
in managing the affairs of the world unless they happen to be 
vigorous enough to have retained an executive position. But 
the tendency has been increasingly to retire people even in in- 
fluential positions when they pass sixty-five or seventy years of 
age, as is done in universities and in certain industries. Although 
there are no stated retirement provisions in political fields, the 
public is critical of men runiling for office after they have reached 
the^ upper ages. It is, however, true that in court positions, m 
legislatures, and in Congress a large number of men who have 
passed their threescore and five or even their threescore and ten 
are today in positions of influence and power. It is also true 
that even though about a third of those sixty-five and over are 
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PROPORTION OF THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
65 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, l88o TO I940 AND 
PREDICTED RATIOS TO I980 ^ 


Year 

Per cent 

Year 

Per cent 

1880 

3-4 

1940 

6.9 

1890 

3*9 

1950 

7-9 

1900 

4.1 

igSo 

10.2 

1910 

4-3 

1970 

1 1.9 

1920 

4-7 

1980 

14.4 

1930 

5-4 




An increase in the average length of life, and a falling birth rate, decreasing the 
proportion of children and youth, have the effect of increasing the ratio of old people. 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE 65 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN I93O AND I94O AND PREDICTED 
NUMBER TO I980 ^ 


Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

1930 

6,633,805 

i960 

14,818,000 

1940 

' 9 >oi 9 . 3 i 4 

1970 

17 , 995^000 

1950 

11,203,000 

1980 

22,051,000 


dependent, control of a considerable sheire of the world's wealth is 
in the hands of the aged. If a man has been successful in build- 
ing an industrial empire or in amassing a fortune during his 
working years, he ordinarily retains his wealth until death. The 
psychological implications of political and economic control by 
the aged axe probably of considerable importance, although in 
the absence of data one can only speculate regarding their sig- 
nificance. Since the old tend to be conservative, one would as- 
sume that the power of this group tends to exert a conservative 
influence in the general practices of governmental and economic 
institutions. 

Finally, and most significantly, ‘the aged are a problem be- 
cause there is no place for them in the companionship families 
of their children in urban society, 

1 “Estimated Future Population, by Age and Sex: 1945 to 1980,” Series P-3, 
July 23, 1941, United States Bureau of the Census, and Populattotif Senes P-io, Tabic 
4, May 3, 1943. 

^ Ibid. 
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In a society which has only recently begun to consider the 
aged a major problem group and to develop institutions to meet 
their needs, it is to be expected that they face numerous prob- 
lems of psychological, social, and economic adjustment. Their 
adjustments on these levels to the changing character of society 
are the crux of this problem. 


Difficulties of Adjustment in Old Age 

In making any adjustment to life the aged are working under 
the initial handicap of waning physical and mental energy. The 
waning of physical powers will be taken for granted, for com- 
mon observation verifies the fact. The waning of mental powers 
seems, however, also to characterize age. Evidence indicates 
that mental ability grows to a certain point, matures, and de- 
clines. ^ 

The power of making quick decisions deteriorates in late 
maturity; information tends to increase up to the fifties, but its 
acquisition becomes more difficult. Older people make high 
scores on tests in vocabulary and on the knowledge of words but 
do not do so well on tests in analogy or in situations demanding 
adaptation. One must allow, as Bird shows, for unequal rates 
of mental development and decline. Although age exacts penal- 
ties, many older men have acute mental power. The important 
thing is man’s ability, not his age. Individual differences often 
transcend age differences so that even in such things as motor 
activity, some old people exceed some young people. 

There are, of course, many examples of persons of extreme 
age making notable contributions to society. Madame Schumann- 
Heink made her debut on the screen when she was seventy-four 
years old; Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes was active until ninety; 
Tennyson wrote '"Crossing the Bar’" at eighty-three; Titian was 
ninety-eight when he painted the “Battle of Lepanto”; Cato the 
Censor is said to have learned Greek after he was eighty; Verdi 
produced “Ave Maria” at eighty-five. ^ It is possible that lack 
of creative activity in the later years in many cases may be as 

3 For a summary of evidence, see Charles Bird’s Social P^chology^ Chapter 12, 
D. Appleton-Gentury Company, New York, 1940. 

* Ibid.y p. 417. 

^ Th«e examples arc summarized from E. Whitten, “How Old Is Aged?” 
IMoraty Digest, 124 (Digest i):20, August 21, 1937. 
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much due to lack of motivation as to decreased creative powers/ 
Even poor memory may be due in considerable part to inattention 
and lack of interest. 

Senescence, in many cases, is no doubt in part a state of mind. 
Ill health, economic insecurity, loss of social prestige, the shock 
of dropping out of the work world, enforced idleness, and other 
factors, many of which are of external origin, may be so emo- 
tionally disturbing as to cause the individual to give up the struggle 
to advance or to be self-maintaining.’ According to Strode,® 
senescence most often comes after some crisis such as loss of posi- 
tion, health, prestige, relatives. Helton^ suggests that retirement 
from activity makes old people think they are old. ‘^Unless a 
man has some source of dominance and pride, he retreats into 
the past and becomes a child socially.^" Childishness in the old 
, is often due to fears, insecurities, and a lack of interests.^® 

In contemporary American culture general social forces have 
produced conditions that contribute to the extensive readjust- 
ments required of the old — changes produced by mechanical 
invention, mobility, and urbanization are among the principal 
forces calling for readjustment. These forces have, in fact, made 
of the aged population grou^ a new kind of social problem. 
Among these are adjustment to change of residence, to changes in 
social roles, to decreasing respect and prestige, and to reduced 
authority. 

In static societies the family never breaks up, for children 
rarely leave home in the sense that they do in highly mobile so- 
cieties of the present time; rather, in the large family setting of 
familistic cultures the family is a continuous affair, the children 
either remaining in the family or settling nearby in the neighbor- 
hood or community, so that the pain of children leaving home is 
not experienced. Neither is the isolation that comes with having 
lost a family characteristic of static cultures. 

In direct contrast, in our society the family as a unit for rear- 

^ H. G. Lehman suggests this possibiKty in “Creative Years; Best Books.” 
Scientijic Mofdhly, 45:65-75, July, 1 957. 

^ For a good statement of the view, see E. Kahn L. W. Simmons, “Problems 
of Middle Age.” Yale Review^ 29!349-363, December, *1939. 

® J. Strode, *‘Gounty Worker’s Job; Old Folks Are Like That.” Svru^^ 75:4^“ 
43, February, 1939, 

^ R. Helton, *‘01d People a Rising National Problem.” Harper's^ 1 79:449-4593 
October, 1939. 

10 F. Fenton, “Old Age Is What You Make It.” Independent Woman, 18:359-360, 
November, 1939. 
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ing children is a temporary affair which in many cases terminates 
abruptly with children moving away from not only the home but 
from the neighborhood and community. The aging parents are 
thus suddenly left without the interests in which they have in- 
vested the better part of their life’s energy and attention during 
the middle years. It is for this reason, perhaps more than for 
any other, that intense loneliness so often characterizes the ex- 
perience of the aged. 

Because of the general habits of mobility in American culture, 
even the old person may find it necessary or desirable to move in 
the later years. But even if he remains in his rural neighborhood 
or small town setting, there is an increasing tendency for neigh- 
bors and friends to move out, so that the primary-group ties which 
are so meaningful in age are severed and the aged person finds 
himself facing the very difficult problem of trying to make new 
friends at a time in life when making new friends is difficult. 

The influences of mobility have been added to the problems 
of adjustment of old people who, in our culture as in all cultures, 
must suffer the pain of seeing their friends, relatives, and neigh- 
bors parted from them by death. It is, of course, possible that the 
very fact of extensive mobility has eased this source of pain to the 
aged, in that separation by distance tends to make people less 
conscious of loss through death. 

Even the institutions in which the old person is rooted often 
prove to be transitory. He may actually outlive them, as numer- 
ous old people have done in open-country areas and hamlets, 
where the church of their childhood and middle-age has closed 
its doors with the general shift toward village- and city-oriented 
church life. The old social organizations that played such a 
part in the rural community during the horse-and-buggy days 
have been replaced by the more specialized, individualistic or- 
ganizations in which the old person may have little place. 

But the adjustments required within rural life carmot compare 
with the radical personality adjustments that are necessitated 
when an old person transfers from rural to urban culture, as some 
must do in going to live with children or in entering some public 
institution. 

In a mobile society even adjustments to material objects may 
be important, for such objects in the person’s environment take 
on value in proportion to the experience he associates with them. 
To the old many objects that are worthless from a monetary view- 
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point may be full of meaning because of the numerous experiences 
these objects revive in memory. Because material objects do have 
rich meaning it is extremely difficult for the old who have lived 
in fairly stable environments to adjust to any change that may 
have to be made in such objects. But most old people do have 
to give up some of these objects of value. As they become unable 
to carry on independently, one of their grown children may 
move into the old place and begin to destroy old articles which 
to him are cumbersome and worthless. Again, in some cases the 
old person is compelled to move from his old home, and all that 
he can take with him of the past is a few of his smaller pos- 
sessions. 


Social Participation of the Old 

The old experience a radical transition in institutional par- 
ticipation. Frequently, in the case of the old person who is in ill 
health or who lacks means of getting about, he must cease his 
participation in social institutions of which he has been a life- 
long member and this at a time when he most needs the institu- 
tion from the standpoint of passing time and receiving the 
stimulation of the company of others. Often he must cease attend- 
ing church. Fortunately in our time he may substitute the radio, 
if he has access to one, receiving from its programs some of the 
benefits of his former participation in religious and other activities. 
But in all social organizations he is likely to play a much less 
prominent role than he has been accustomed to playing, a change 
which is difficult to make at any age in life. There is the painful 
experience of shifting from a situation in which he Has exercised 
authority and in which his word has been respected to a position 
in which his authority has been relinquished to another and his 
ideas are considered out-of-date. The decreasing energy of old 
age may somewhat prepare the individual psychologically for 
this transition, but to be no longer a leader when one has been a 
leader carries with it its own problem for many who are forced 
to drop out of active participation in institutional and organiza- 
tional leadership before they choose to do so, as, for example, 
because of retirement provisions of certain institutions. 

If he turns to attempts at reformation as a substitute for leader- 
ship activities, he often becomes an old fogey, for reforms that 
are considered desirable are not expected to come from the aged. 
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He belongs to another generation whose society in a dynamic 
age has passed out of existence. He may, if no longer able to be 
active because of lack of physical prowess and energy, learn to be 
content with daydreams of yesterday's achievements. Unable 
to do those things which bring the admiration of one’s fellows, 
he seeks an audience that will listen sympathetically to the tales 
of yesterday’s exploits. Because the middle-aged are too busy to 
listen, he must seek the association of those of his own age or 
better still of children who, if they are not too sophisticated, are 
ready to listen wide-eyed to his tales. 

More serious still is the frequent necessity of old people 
having to enter institutions with a regimen which is entirely new. 
Strangely enough, until very recently the special institutions pro- 
vided for the aged were based on the assumption that the old 
person who needed institutionalization was a pathological type. 
Old folks’ homes, county poorhouses, and other such institutions 
which society provided were definitely organized for the patho- 
logical individual. If the old person goes to live with relatives 
there is the problem of learning to adjust to the domination of his 
own children and of learning to get along with grandchildren. 
In the modern small fanaily, composed of individualists, this is 
not easy. 

Wisdom of the Aged in a Changing Society 

The aged have the wisdom of experience. In many cultures 
such wisdom is prized highly because it provides the safest guide 
the group possesses; in all culture it has value in certain realms. 
Its value decreases in proportion to the degree of development 
of scientific wisdom and of scientific techniques for control. Its 
value is greatest in those cultures which have neither a developed 
scientific complex nor a written language. In such cultures the 
wisdom of the race must be passed on by word of mouth from 
generation to generation. The old have had time to absorb the 
tradition of the group and also to help build tradition; it is they 
who are most able to pass it on. In such cultures the wisdom of 
experience is good; in fact, the best kind of wisdom, for it reveals 
how man has triumphed and how he has been defeated, showing, 
therefore, how he may best pick his way cautiously forward. 

In a highly complex modem culture, with written history and 
with science, age is not a criterion of wisdom. Much of learning 
is acquired not by direct experience but by education; much of 
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man’s knowledge of how to do things in a technological age comes 
by way of science and invention and not by absorbing traditional 
folkways. In such a culture, youth may soon outstrip the surviving 
old, both in wisdom and in the mastery of the methods and tech- 
niques of a mechanical age. True, the aged may have a prac- 
tical slant on many phases of life that only experience can give, 
but youth are their masters in the world of action and all too 
often set aside the superior judgments of the aged, even though 
that judgment carries the sanction of tradition. In the rapidly 
changing society there is an inevitable conflict between youth 
and age. In our culture it seems to be as much moderated 
by the progressive aged mimicking youth as by youth catering 
to age. 

Within our culture there are vast differences in the extent to 
which the wisdom of the aged is respected and has utility. The 
more backward and static the area the greater the likelihood that 
the aged will be esteemed for their wisdom and hold a place of 
control in affairs of the community. In geographically isolated, 
mountainous rural areas where educational standards are low 
and technology has not advanced beyond the horse-and-plow 
stage, the old have an important place in society and their wis- 
dom is highly respected. In all rural areas, the authority of the 
aged is given more deference than in urban areas. Many of the 
details of planting, harvesting, curing, and storing crops; of 
breeding, feeding, caring for livestock; of butchering and process- 
ing meats and foods; of controlling weed, insect, and other nature 
pests; of building up soil and retarding erosion; of making fences 
and maintaining other property are still in the realm of folklore 
and not of science. They are passed on by word of mouth within 
the family and neighborhood and are known best by the old. 

At the other extreme is the highly developed urban-industrial, 
technical culture based on recent and ever multiplying scientific 
inventions. In this culture the wisdom of the aged is the ‘"dead 
hand,’’ and the “voice of experience” is the raspy voice of yester- 
day. In this world, whirl is king and only those quick to leam 
and agile at forgetting can avoid dizziness. 

More advanced phases of rural culture mark the big middle 
zone between the two worlds described. The graduate of the 
agricultural college puts the wisdom of the aged to shame in 
spheres where science and technology have affected agriculture. 
The old have undoubtedly lost some of the satisfactions and 
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prestige accorded them in an agrarian age when their wisdom was 
more highly regarded than it is today. 

The Changing Place of the Elders in Social Control 

A corollary to the preceding discussion is the significant fact 
that the aged in the companionship family have lost their power 
of social control in family and kinship groups, with the result 
that it is difficult for the patterns of behavior of one generation 
to be stamped on the characters of succeeding generations. In 
society where kinship organization predominates, the stamp of 
fife of the elders is firmly impressed upon children and youth in 
the close-knit family and neighborhood group. The elders are 
always present, and variations from the standard pattern are 
firmly discouraged. Because the molding process can be so 
complete, comparatively few formal checks are necessary to 
achieve effective control. Taboos, mores, accepted rights, stand- 
ardized practices, the experience of elders, their recognized voice 
of authority, are sufficient to keep life orderly and consistent. 

In such cultures individuation, as we understand it in con- 
temporary society, does not exist. The individual is submerged 
in the group, and the elder generation in such a situation is not 
only all-wise but also all-powerful. Duty* and obedience are ex- 
pected of the young. In shocking contrast is the daring challenge 
of youth to the authority of the elders in our society. The old 
often have to see their standards violated in a changing society 
while they submit passively to changes they dislike. 

Individuation is the crux of the adjustment problem of the 
aged. In a familistic culture such as is characteristic in many 
primitive tribes and in the Orient, and such as still survives in 
more backward rural areas of the Occident, the old throughout 
their lifetime hold a vital place in the family. A place is made 
for the parents when the younger generation takes over the farm 
and brings up its own families. In most agrarian cultures, the 
aged have their normal place in the family, entertaining and in- 
structing the grandchildren, helping with the work around the 
house, watching the baby, mending broken tools; if nothing 
more, giving their children a greater sense of responsibility in 
watching over the health of their aged parents, humoring them, 
tolerating them, even at the expense of conflict with other family 
members. This is the normal life of the aged as life has ordinarily 
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been lived throughout the history of the race. To the extent 
that this pattern of life is accepted as traditional, probably few of 
the problems we recognize today in an individualistic society ex- 
isted in the past. 

The current problem of the aged seems to spring largely from 
the fact that we have developed a highly individualistic family 
in which the rights of marriage partners to enjoy the full develop- 
ment and expression of their personalities unhampered by their 
parents is generally recognized, and in which the rights of chil- 
dren are given precedence in family philosophy and in social 
thinking over the rights of the grandparent generation. Unfor- 
tunately, from the standpoint of the happiness of the aged in an 
urban-individualized culture, with its anonymity, its small 
families, and its cash-to-mouth living, there is little place for the 
old in the family circle and there is, therefore, great loneliness 
and isolation. 

In this highly individuahstic family, it is easy for the child of 
ten to see that his grandparents are out-of-date, that their ideas 
are old-fashioned; and since the child is given equal rights, it is 
often considered quite proper for him to criticize or openly chal- 
lenge his grandparents’ opinions. Under this kind of family pat- 
tern, which seems to be increasingly in evidence in American 
society, the problem of keeping the aged person within the family 
becomes more difficidt and leads to numerous problems of rela- 
tionships between the members of the three generations. 

It must, of course, be recognized that a part of this antagonism 
between the generations is due to the increasing congestion of 
modem urban living. The family unit lives in a compressed en- 
vironment in which personalities must tolerate each other in an 
intimate way. In such an environment there is no escape from 
conflict if conflict exists. 


Adaptive Institutions for the Aged 

Slow-moving social philosophy is gradually becoming aware 
of the problems of the aged in our culture,.and an incre^ing num- 
ber of measures of a public character are being introduced in an 
attempt to ameliorate them. It is now recognized that old people 
have a right to the essentials for maint a i n ing life, but as yet very 
little has been done to develop any kind of institution which 
would a jm at assuring old people a minimum of happiness and of 
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pleasant social relationships. It is significant, however, that in a 
few urban areas institutions of a voluntary sort ai’e emerging which 
make a definite contribution to the happiness of the old. Clubs 
and recreation halls where old people may play games, dance, 
talk, present concerts and so forth are becoming increasingly 
popular in many large cities. For example, the Three-Quarter 
Century Club of St. Petersburg, Florida, has a membership of 
three hundred ranging from ages seventy-five to one hundred 
and ten- It was organized by Mrs. Evelyn Barton Rittenhouse 
of the local Chamber of Commerce to give old people a good 
time. Ladies quilt, men play baU, and all sing. Open forum 
meetings are held with tliree subjects taboo — religion, politics, 
and the Civil War. A dramatics society was recently added to 
the club.^^ 

Certain new organizations of a voluntary type have indirectly 
made their contribution to the happiness of the aged. Undoubt- 
edly, the numerous Townsend Clubs and other such groups 
throughout the country have given the old a new focus of interest; 
they have united old people in numerous communities in a 
crusade, stirring their emotions with new visions; giving them a 
cause for which to work and fight; giving them a sense of unity 
with their fellows in a world in which they are barred from most 
forms of normal social participation, a unity with people of their 
kind such as many old people lack in an age that coddles, protects, 
and humors the old but does not use and often does not heed them. 
‘‘Support the Townsend movement and it will support you” is a 
challenge. It may well be that the Townsend and similar utopian 
crusades of the depression decade made their greatest contribution 
to the welfare of the aged by virtue of emotional and social stimu- 
lation rather than by the influence which they have undoubtedly 
had on American politics and American social philosophy. 

Predictions are always difficult in connection with a problem 
so deep-seated and so extensive as that faced by the aged in con- 
temporary American culture. On the other hand, in view of the 
increasing attention being given to the financial needs of the 
aged, the increasing awareness of the desirability of providing the 
aged with types of social activity that are interesting and zest- 
giving, and the growdng realization that most old people would 
be much happier if they could be making some basic contribution 

“Playmates; Three-Quarter Century Club of St. Petersburg, Florida.” 
American Magazine, 128:106-107, November, 1939. 
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to American life, it seems likely that the nation could, and prob- 
ably will, develop during the current generation much more 
effective means for increasing the happiness and the social useful- 
ness of the aged. 

Unfortunately, we seem now to be in the midpoint of transi- 
tion from a semi-familistic rural culture, which gave the aged a 
normal place, to an individualistic urban-industrial society in 
which it is just beginning to be realized that the aged need to 
play more definite roles. Many of the institutions and philosophies 
needed to give them an active place await the making. 

Social security programs are so new that it is not yet possible 
to know all the adjustments that will be required by their 
initiation. That they will have far-reaching implications to 
many phases of American social and economic life is not to be 
doubted. 

Salter ^ suggests that old-age pensions and annuities are 
likely to have a bearing on problems of submarginal land use. 
He predicts that back-area communities which impose less rigid 
standards of consumption upon the individual are likely to draw 
a larger number of pension recipients. In these areas cheap land 
and cheap living, at least as compared to the cost of living in ur- 
ban centers, are possible. In addition, there are the attractions 
of country life. Such areas, he feels, will be especially attractive 
to the old if they offer good fishing. He admits these suggestions 
are more or less speculative and yet they seem plausible, and 
their effects probably will be noted in many rural communities 
which wUl be taken over by old people. 

Hady and Johnson ^ caU attention to a related problem of a 
group not eligible for social security benefits — farmers sixty-five 
years of age who are ready to retire. About 800,000, or 12 per 
cent of farm operators, are now in the group sixty-five years of 
age or over. Persons in this group find it difficult to retire when 
they are financially able to do so because it is not easy to liquidate 
a farm at a reasonable price when one is ready to sell. More- 
over, the farmer, if he should sell, does not know how to re- 
invest his money to advantage. Finally, suitable homes for 
farmers seeking retirement are often not available. Because these 

' Leonard A. Salter, Jr., “Social Security; A New Consideration in Sub- 
marginal Land Policy.” Land Policy Review, 4:45—47, March, 1941. 

^3 Frank T. Hady and Sherman E. Johnson, ‘*The Farmer at 65.” Land Poli^ 
Review, 4:18—21, March, 1941. 
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farmers cannot retire^ many young men wishing to establish 
themselves in farming are unable to do so because of a shortage 
of farms. 

The Farm Security Administration is granting loans to young 
men to help them become farm operators. Hady and Johnson 
suggest that some quasi-public corporations be given authority to 
purchase farms from operators who wish to retire, giving in ex- 
change investment bonds of the corporation, these bonds to be 
secured by the real estate owned and to be guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment. Farms could in turn be sold to the young farmers by 
the corporations on long-term contracts. 

Another important supplement to the program suggested by 
these writers is the development of suitable retirement homes on 
small tracts of land in rural areas where the person selling his 
farm could find a satisfactory location for his later years. 

A rural community in California called Paradise has catered 
to the old. The setting is rural but the conveniences of the com- 
munity are urban. 

Here we have a problem recognized and a possible means 
of solution suggested. The main point of interest is that further 
attention must be given to the problems of the aged, not only in 
terms of their needs but also in terms of the needs of the younger 
generation. 

The need for new institutions for the aged is becoming gen- 
erally recognized. Prolonging life is futile unless the comfort 
and happiness of the old and infirm are given more considera- 
tion- On the other hand, it is just as important to regard realis- 
tically some of the difficulties involved in an aging population 
and a social philosophy that caters to the needs of this group. 

The Aged as a Pressure Group 

Goals of life change with age. The major cultural values of 
a society are, therefore, likely to be affected by the proportionate 
size of the various age groups it contains. Under our culture the 
aged now seem to want security, entertainment, and a certain 
amount of luxury. These values are contradictory to the highly 
competitive values that have characterized the past history of the 
United States which has been a youthful, overly aggressive, overly 
energetic nation: To the extent that the goals of the aged come 
to affect the patterns of American civilization the nation may age 
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in its ambitions, life goals, and attitudes. On such matters one 
can only speculate. 

The aged require more extensive hospitalization, are a more 
dependent group, and are less productive than other adult 
groups. The burden of programs ministering to them is likely 
to increase as their number increases, and in fact to increase al- 
together out of proportion to the increase in their numbers. 
This is likely to be true for several reasons. First, our society has 
become, as we have seen, increasingly conscious of the needs of 
the aged and, therefore, more responsive to their cry for assistance. 
Programs for socialized medicine, for socialized hospital care, for 
respectable old people’s homes, for larger pensions and annuities, 
are likely to grow in popularity, at least for a time. Second, the 
old age group is likely to become an increasingly effective pres- 
sure group. It represents approximately ii per cent of the 
voting population at the present time; it wiU by 1980 constitute 
perhaps 17 per cent. Because it is for the most part idle, with 
more time to read and listen to the radio and to public addresses, 
it can probably be exploited more easily than any other group by 
those political and social leaders who present utopias to them in 
exchange for votes. 

The group’s influence is even more extensive than its numbers. 
Schemes which promise gold bricks to the aged will always retain 
a certain following among their children, who may in some cases 
hope to share the benefits of a pension to their parents. It seems 
likely that the aged will become an increasingly effective pressure 
group and will influence state and national politics more vitally 
in the future even than they have during recent years. In some 
states with a large ratio of the old it was difficult even during the 
1930’s to defeat pension plans, ham-and-egg measures, and other 
schemes which made impossible promises to the old. It may be 
difl&cult, or even impossible, to defeat such measures, thirty years 
from now. 

Moreover, rising pension costs have already threatened the 
welfare of childhood and youth by making such demands on state 
revenues that educational institutions have suffered. There is 
danger that child welfare programs may also suffer, because chil- 
dren can never focus the attention of politicians on their interests 
by pressure tactics nor exchange votes for benefactions. The 
Committee on Population of the National Resources Planning 
Board shows that if all the 22 million old people in 1980 were to 
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receive cash benefits raised by direct taxation^ the average tax 
on each man and woman of the productive age classes would be 
$24 for each $100 paid to an old person.^'^ 

The demands of the old are rapidly increasing; their standards 
of living are rising. They are beginning to expect much more of 
life because of the expansion of programs designed to give them a 
more enjoyable old age. These growing desires, coupled with 
the facts outlined above regarding the likelihood of their be- 
coming an increasingly effective pressure group, are suggestive 
of problems that will develop. The extent to which all essential 
needs of the aged can be met without jeopardizing the equally 
vital interests of children, youth, and of the middle-aged in our 
society is a matter which needs careful consideration by social 
scientists as well as by statesmen. 

It would not be surprising, if the old continue to function as 
an organized pressure group, to see movements put on foot 
during this generation to disfranchise those who reach retirement 
age, in order to protect the interests of other age groups in the 
population. Never before in American political life have we had 
an organized social-political group based on age as such and 
representing the interests of a biologically differentiated popula- 
tion group within the white population. It brings with it new 
problems that may be as threatening to the foundations of demo- 
cratic procedures as other class interests based on racial, social, 
and economic distinctions have been. 

The Hardships of Widowhood in Old Age 

In the American family the husband is more often removed 
by death than the wife. If one takes groups of women and groups 
of men of equal ages, he will find that the death rate for the latter 
is higher in each group from birth through old age. Furthermore, 
over two-thirds of men marry women younger than themselves. 
For these reasons the woman is much more likely to be left a widow 
than the man. In the average marriage the wife will spend five 
to eight years in widowhood. * Thus in old age the problem of 
widowhood is primarily a wife’s problem. In 1940 there were 
in the United States 2,144,000 widowed males sixty-five years 
of age and above, but 4,700,000 widowed females, more than 
twice as many. This excess is explained not only by the facts 

Problems of a Changing PoptdaHotif Washington, D.C., 1938, p. 32. 
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just given, but also by the fact that older men frequently remarry. 
It is usually possible for an older man who has money to find a 
woman of his own age or even younger, who will marry him. 
The aged woman, on the other hand, is much less likely to have 
an opportunity for remarriage because the day of romance for 
a woman is considered well past at sixty-five. 

Another problem is that of economic responsibility. In many 
homes the husband has had almost complete charge of business 
affairs aside from those of buying consumer goods. The wife or- 
dinarily knows little about real estate titles, mortgages, contracts, 
stocks and bonds, and accounts, and may easily become the vic- 
tim of fraudulent schemes fostered by unscrupulous people who 
try to acquire her inherited property or life insurance benefits. 
Women, as a consequence of outliving their husbands, control a 
great deal of the inherited wealth of the United States, are 
beneficiaries of 80 per cent of life insurance policies, and in the 
majority of cases actually live to collect the life insurance. They 
inherit the family real estate and have the problem of managing 
it. They inherit stocks and bonds, and acquire other managerial 
obligations that add to the normal difficulties of bereavement 
even though such inheritances do give financial security. 

We have stressed the problems of the female widow because she 
is more numerous and her economic adjustments more difficult. 
In one respect, however, she is probably considerably better off 
than the aged widowed male. She is more likely than he to be 
welcomed into the family of her children and to find a useful 
place there.^^ She is also more likely to care for the kind of recrea- 
tion that can be engaged in during old age, such as knitting, 
crocheting, quilting, and other hobby crafls. The male is often 
not vigorous enough to carry on his former outdoor hobbies. 

Von Hentig,^® commenting on the social functions of the grand- 
mother in contemporary society, finds that although she lives on 
the fringe of group activities as long as the family structure is in- 
tact, she becomes a key person when the normal structure of the 
family begins to disintegrate. Her rescue action appears in case 
of death, divorce, separation, imprisonment, confinement in 
asylums, migration, or other such factors which break the family, 


^ JuDsoN T. Landis reported such sex differences among retired farxAcrs in 
Iowa: “Hobbies and Happiness in Old Age.” Recreation^ 35:60-67, 641, 194a. 

Von Hentig, Hans, “The Sociological Function of the Gr a nd m o ther.” SocUi 
Forces, 24:389-392, May, 1946. 
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throwing the child back on the assistance of the grandparent gener- 
ation* She often plays a key role in the case of illegitimate births. 

She has played an important part in family life during recent 
years when men have been away at war and women have been in 
industry. In all these crises the grandmother comes to the rescue 
of the childhood generation, assuming a vital even if temporary role 
in the family-social system and thus contributing to group survival. 

In summary, problems of the aged emerge from the com- 
panionship family as it has developed in urban-industrial society 
where space is small and where personal pleasure of husband 
and wife, parents and their children is the prevailing value sys- 
tem. The new public institutions are well on the way to taking 
care of the economic needs of the old, but their psychological 
and emotional needs are by no means met in this way. The 
days of the empty nest are lonesome days for aged parents. This 
problem is intensified by mobility and by the almost inevitable 
death of one of the pair some years before the other. No ade- 
quate substitute has been found for a haven with one’s children 
and grandchildren. But this is no longer available for the 
masses of parents; and, even if it were, it would not prove to be 
sufficient because the companionship family specializes in indi- 
vidualism at the cost of institutional responsibilities. 

In trying to find a place for the aged in our society we may well 
keep in mind four broad goals summarized by Simmons after 
extensive studies of the aged in many societies. These are the 
objectives the old seek: 

1 . To live as long as possible, at least until life’s satisfactions no 
longer compensate for its privations, or until the advantages 
of death seem to outweigh the burdens of life. 

2. To remain active participants in personal and group affairs 
in either operational or supervisory roles — any participa- 
tion, in fact, being preferable to complete idleness and in- 
difference. 

3. To safeguard or even strengthen any prerogatives acquired 
in a long life, i.e., skills, possessions, rights, authority, pres- 
tige, etc. 

4* To withdraw from life, when necessity requires it, as honor- 
ably as possible, without too much suffering and with max- 
imum prospects for an attractive hereafter. 

Leo W. Simmons, “A Prospectus for Field-Research in the Position and Treat- 
ment of the Aged in Primitive and Other^Socicties.” Reprinted from Arruriccat 
AjiUvropoh^^ 47:433-438, July-Septcmber, 1945, 
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Review 

1. Discuss aging as it affects social roles. How is this relationship 
affected by the culture pattern? 

2. What trend or trends of American culture have made old age a 
critical point in the life cycle? 

3. Cite evidence of aging of the population of the United States. 

4. Summarize factors involved in senescence. 

5. What socio-cultural factors explain the frequent isolation of the 
aged in our society? 

6. What problems does mobility create for the aged? 

7. Discuss the usual changes in institutional participation that come 
with aging. 

8. Comment on the wisdom of the aged and show how its value is 
affected by the culture pattern. 

9. The amount of control exercised by the aged differs with the family 
system. Explain. 

10. Discuss the effect of the emergence of the companionship family 
on the place of the aged. 

11. What movements have recognized problems of the aged in the 
contemporary family social system? 

12. Suggest other possible approaches to the problem. 

13. How may the prominence pf the aged and their problems threaten 
the welfare of other groups in the population?f 

14. Which sex is most often widowed? Explain why. 

15. Discuss the comparative adjustment problems of widowhood of 
men and women. 

16. Summarize goals that should be kept in mind in planning for 
the aged. 
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CHAPTER 18 


3 " 

DIVORCE m THE COMPANIONSHIP FAMILY 

Divorce may be pronounced an evil, and attempts made to 
eliminate it; or it may be considered a form of social adjustment 
required in a given family-social system. The first view lends little 
if anything to an understanding of the basic problem as manifested 
in contemporary society. Approached from the other standpoint, 
divorce is looked upon as the end product, a device for mediating 
an unreconcilable conflict or one that is so viewed by the persons 
involved, a social solution to a bitter form of personal conflict. 
Numerical statistics are much less valuable for an understanding 
of the subject than is a knowledge of the attitudes and relation- 
ships which lead a high proportion of couples to seek release fi-om 
a contract that in most cases was entered into with the best 
intentions, in fact, with hopes for realizing the greatest happiness 
of which man and woman are capable. In other words, to ap- 
praise the situation justly one must understand the philosophy of 
modem marriage, its objectives and goals, its hopes for realiza- 
tion, and the standards by which it measures success. 

As we have pointed out in preceding chapters, the companion- 
ship family holds compatible associations of husband and wife, 
parents and children, as the criteria of success; it prizes romance 
and its ethereal happiness above all else; it demands the highest 
level of conjugal friendship. This is the rigorous test; if the 
marriage fails to meet it, there is no other reason for continuance, 
especially if the relationship develops intimate forms of tensions 
and confocts which day by day association of incompatible tem- 
peraments makes likely. 

The companionship family is individual centered. It recog- 
nizes no allegiance to the family institution as such; it must either 
give individuals what they want in marriage or be pronounced 
a failure. Parent-child ties are not primary factors in holding 
it together; its stability depends on the hazardous progress of 
the pattern of romantic happiness between husband and wife. 

347 
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Youth expect in marriage an enduring bliss of which the emo- 
tionally charged romantic involvement of courtship was only a 
foretaste. Little wonder few find it especially when one considers 
the unprecedented burden the system places upon young people 
for selecting a mate at an age when they are immature in judg- 
ment, lack experience, and often are without any realization of 
what such a lifetime relationship involves in the way of economic 
and social responsibility, personal qualities, and character. Mar- 


MARRIAGES DIVORCES 



Adapted from Research Division^ National Education Association 


“Until Death Do Us Part” 

This is the marriage vow, but in our nation the divorce court with increasing 
frequency {now about one case in five) does the parting, 

riage, which requires rigorous adjustments to personal differences, 
to economic responsibilities and household administration, to 
the demands of relatives and community, is likely to be an anti- 
climcLx. 

The companionship family thus represents a loosening of the 
traditional bonds of the institutional family. This process is still 
further evident in the fact that youth evade the claims of kinship 
and escape from the parental family. The sense of continuity be- 
tween generations is accordingly weakened, and individual hap- 
piness is considered the only thing that matters. The removal 
of the family from the bonds of locality is one more factor in 
loosening bonds of social responsibility that help cement couples 
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together. Mobility separates one from familiar scenes and places, 
severs common ties and mutual friendships, and makes it seem 
easy to start life over if one tires of his mate. Under such a family- 
social system petty conflicts and temporary incompatibilities may 
be exaggerated into major issues, and the way out, through 
divorce, looks easy. Many a couple, however, who entered into 
divorce too casually, has found that the loneliness and isolation 
which freedom cost was much less satisfying than the marriage 
which they sacrificed for it. It is not unusual for divorcees to 
remarry their former mate, a confession, it would seem, that 
many couples entered into divorce too hastily and have found 
the cost of loneliness too great. 

Public Tolerance 

The rigorous condemnation of divorce a few generations ago 
no longer exists. Many states have liberal divorce provisions. 
One state still clings to the old-fashioned requirement, divorce 
for adultery only; but in general the public, even including 
religious bodies, is more tolerant. And it is more tolerant' 
because there is at least a vague understanding of the social forces 
discussed above, which make the family of today quite a different 
institution from that of the past. This in turn gives divorce a 
different meaning from that which it had in our grandparents* 
generation. 

There is general recognition that the bonds of love are the 
only bonds of the modern family; that the ties of common prop- 
erty, of common work, or a family of children, no longer exist 
for many couples. There is also general recognition that the day 
when a woman was safe only in the bosom of her family has 
passed. She is often more secure economically, and perhaps more 
at ease emotionally, when freed from an unsatisfactory marriage. 
And there are cases where she may assure her children a better 
future alone than within such a marriage. Confession of this 
fact is made in public policy, in that aid to dependent children 
under the Social Security Act makes no distinction between 
widowhood by death and widowhood because of divorce. Even 
before that Act was passed, many states had mothers’ pension 
laws which similarly made no distinction. The cost of divorce 
today is not, it would seem, primarily in terms of economic risk or 
of public censure but in the emotional sphere. 
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The Specific Causes for Divorce 

Divorce is a legal action. Only the law can “put asunder” 
those whom the Church or the law has joined together. Every 
divorce, must, therefore, present to the court a legal cause. Yet 
from a strictly legal standpoint the court proceedings are almost 
always a farce not only because false reasons are given for the 
action but because the couple usually agree to the divorce in 
advance. 

There are marked variations between the states regarding 
legal grounds for divorce. The East and South are conservative, 
and have low divorce rates. The West has higher rates, partly 
because Easterners go west to take advantage of easier laws, and 
partly because Westerners resort to divorce more often than 
couples in other regions. The West lacks an established, inte- 
grated society; community pressures are weaker than in more 
settled areas where people have lived together for three or four 
generations. Its people are more mobile; there is less attach- 
ment to place. Its people are far removed from the claims of 
kinship, many having left all relatives behind in moving west. 
It is less bothered by the traditional attitudes of the institutional 
family, which persists more tenaciously in the deep South and the 
rural East. 

The grounds on which divorce is most frequently granted are 
about as follows:^ cruelty, 47 per cent; desertion, 32 per cent; 
adultery, 9 per cent; neglect to provide, 7 per cent; drunken- 
ness, 2 per cent; other causes, 3 per cent. 

These grounds are obviously general and need to be analyzed 
if one is to get at the real reasons. Ernest R. Mowrer, so- 
ciologist, has conducted investigations in the city of Chicago* 
which make it strikingly clear that a great deal of rationalization 
enters into the court reason. For example, an examination of 
295 cases where divorce was granted on the legal ground of 
desertion, showed that in 40.2 per cent financial tension was the 
cause. In 13.2 per cent, one partner left the mate for an- 
other. In ro.9 per cent, dissatisfaction with home or married 
life was the real reason. In 10.5 per cent, infidelity was the real 

Alfred Gahen, StaHsUcal Atk^sis oJ Divorce, Columbia University Press. New 
York, 1932. 

® Emjeot R. Mowrer, “The Variance between Le:gal and Natural Causes for 
Divorce. Social Forces, 2:388-392, March, 1924. 
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cause. In other cases drink, cruelty, and irregular habits were 
found to be the cause. In the case of 156 divorces granted on 
legal grounds of cruelty, he found that 45 per cent were in reality 
brought on by financial tensions; 28.6 per cent by drink; 14.6 
per cent by jealousy and infidelity. Divorce for adultery seems to 
represent the facts most nearly. In 96 cases he found that all 
but 8 per cent had been involved in illicit intercourse. 


Social Disorganization as a Factor, in Family Disorganization 

The family never exists in a vacuum. Its patterns are parallel 
in many respects to those of other institutions in the community. 
Its philosophies of life are much the same as those that dominate 
the rest of society. In an immobile society where stability of resi- 
dence and permanence of neighborhood relationships are charac- 
teristic, the family tends to be permanent. Rural divorce rates 
have always been relatively low as compared to urban rates. In 
a society that suffers from disorganization, in which mobility of 
population is characteristic, the family also suffers from disor- 
ganization. The strands which hold it together become weak- 
ened and it often breaks under the strain put on human relation- 
ships. For this reason urban industrial society suffers from a high 
rate of family disorganization and marital shipwreck. Divorce 
rates are highest in the disorganized areas of cities, where people 
are transient, neighborhoods do not exist, the conditions of hving 
border on degradation, and children, with only the streets in 
which to play, have the criminal gang as an object of hero 
worship. 

Mowrer’s study ^ of family disorganization in areas of Chicago 
shows that the character of the community is closely related to 
the amount of divorce. Of the seventy areas studied, some of the 
better residential areas had none. At the other extreme were 
areas which had rates ranging up to 68 per 10,000 people. Areas 
with the highest rates were rooming house, kitchenette-apartment 
house, and apartment house areas, which are usually near the 
heart of the city. Divorces decrease as one reaches the periphery, 
where living conditions are more normal and life more stable, 
the total environment more secure and more satisfying. Com- 

^ Eritest R. ' Mowrjer, Family DisorgamzoHon^ pp. 116—122. University of 
Chicago Press, 1927. See also Burgess and Cottrell, Predicting Success or Failure in 
Marriage^ p. 252. l^enticc-Hall, Inc., New York, 1939. 
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munities with strong neighborhoods that permit the exercise of 
community pressures, have lower rates than areas that are more 
mobile and more disorganized.^ In the latter, it is easier for 
the family to escape community pressures; in fact, in such areas 
people seldom feel the sting of social disapproval for any kind 
of unsocial act. The rates are lowest out in rural areas where the 
disorganizing forces of modern life have not penetrated so fully. 

Within the city, divorce is also related to mobility. A study 
in the city of Chicago based on changes of address in the tele- 
phone directories showed that the groups that moved most fre- 
quently had a higher rate than the more stable ones. It was also 
found that the groups with the highest rates tended to move 
toward areas of family disorganization when they did move; 
the more stable groups tended to move away from areas of com- 
munity disorganization.^ People living in single dwellings have 
better marital adjustment than those living in multiple dwellings. ® 
Couples who buy their homes have somewhat better adjustment 
than those who do not. Stability of employment is favorable 
to marriage, as is ability to hold to a job over a long period of 
time. 

A Social Science Research Committee’s map on family disin- 
tegration in Chicago for the period 1929-1935 is shown on the 
opposite page. This map uses nonsupport and divorce as an index. 

It will be seen that the rate varies markedly with kind of com- 
munity. Near the Loop it runs up to 300 for 10,000 married 
persons; whereas in the better residential areas it drops to as low 
as 15. It is also extremely high on the Near North Side and in 
the Ashbum district at the southwest border of the city. The 
Near North Side area includes the Gold Coast, Bohemia, Hobo- 
henua, and Little Sicily. The Ashburn area has suffered rapid 
transition from a rural community into an industrial area. 

Mowrer,^ commenting on the facts revealed by this chart, 
states: 

It is quite clear that the disintegration of the family is 
closely related to the urbanization of life, since the most urban- 
ized areas are also those which have the greatest family dis- 
integration. Urbanization of life means multiplicity of con- 

Burgess and Cottrell, cit ^^ Chapter 13. 

^ Mowrer, op, ciu, pp. i94~i2o6. 

® Burgess and Cottrell, op, cit ,, p. 252. 

^ E. R. Mowrer, DisorgamzaUon: Personal and Social, p. 510* J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, 1942. 




Family disintegration is measured by nonsupport and divorce. Rates are highest 
near the Loop^ in the heterogeneous Near North Side^ and in Ashbum^ cm area 
recently industrialized* In areas with wholesome comrnuniiy life family dis^ 
integration rates are low* 
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tacts, casual and specialized relations in which only a segment 
of the personality is involved, freedom of the individual from 
the control of the primary group exercised through gossip and 
community status. Under these conditions the family is sub- 
jected to a series of stresses and strains, as is every other phase 
of human relationships, unknown under the simpler conditions 
of rural life, and its instability is thereby increased. 

Extent of Divorce 

Of marriages taking place in 1900 only about one in twelve 
were ultimately terminated by divorce rather than by death; of 
those taking place in 1922, about one in eight. It is assumed that 
of current marriages at least one in five will eventually terminate 
in divorce. The ratio will likely be even higher; for war mar- 
riages it may be as many as one in three. Clearly the great ideal 
of all, “until death do us part,’’ is held in less esteem than the 
happiness of the marriage partners. When the choice is between 
living unhappily together and divorce, the second alternative is 
chosen. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RATIO OF DIVORCES: SPECIFIED COUNTRIES 
FOR COMPARABLE PERIODS ® 


Countries with 
the highest 
rates 

Periods 

Number of divorces 
per 10,000 married 
couples 

U.S.S.R. (Ukraine) 

1925-1928 

98.2 

United States 

I 929-1 93 I 

73-2 

Austria 

. 1933-1935 

47.8 

Japan 

1924-1927 

43.0 

Latvia 

1933-1936 

41.2 ' 

Countries with 


Number of divorces 

the lowest 

Periods 

per 10,000 married 

rates 


couples 

Portugal 

1929-1932 

7.6 

Turkey 

1935 

7-4 

Scotland 

1930-1932 

5-8 

England and Wales 

1930-1932 

4-3 

Canada 

1930-1932 

4-3 


® Ifitemational Vital Statistics, p, 442. TJ.S. Census, 1940. 
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To the hazards of divorce today is being added the practice 
of annulment, which evades many of the embarrassing and diffi- 
cult processes of divorce. Leander B. Faber of the New York 
Supreme Court, discussing the annulment evil in the Womari's 
Home Companion of September, 1945, says that not long ago he 
heard only one annulment to every fifty divorces but that he 
now hears one annulment for every three divorces. Once the 
annulments were primarily those of youngsters under legal mar- 
riage age; now an increasing number of suits are brought by 
people who have been married five to ten years and who may 
even be parents. He reports that many are seeking annulments 
who would have weak grounds for divorce under the law, or who 
would avoid divorce because their religion forbids it. 

The most common grounds for requesting annulment, he 
reports, are fraud and duress, usually on the grounds of pressure 
having been exerted by the girl’s family or on grounds of lack of 
capacity to understand the nature of marriage. In four out of 
five cases the action is for fraud, the ground being that the hus- 
band or the wife had a secret determination never to have children. 

This new trend, which opens avenues of escape from marriage 
for those who, on one pretense or another, have found it unsatis- 
factory, is another indication of the fundamental weakness of 
the companionship family. It cannot and will not be held 
together by legal requirements. Vows are taken lighdy by people 
in a society which has lost much of the power inherent in moral 
compulsion and religious authority, and in which commumty 
pressures can be evaded. 

Elements in Domestic Discord 

Harriet R. Mowrer^ rightly distinguishes between domestic 
discord which arises out of personality disorganization and that 
which arises out of the marriage situation itself. In the first case 
the difficulty is usually present in the person before marriage; 
marriage may aggravate or reduce it. Such difficulties are il- 
lustrated by the man who uses drunkenness as an escape device, 
or the woman who uses sickness. The second kind of discord is 
more likely to follow forms that reflect the general cultural situation. 

The causes of marriage dissatisfaction reported by Terman 

® Personality Adjustment and Domestic Discord^ p. 149. American Book Company, 
New York, 1935. 
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are mainly in the latter category. In his study he asked husbands 
and wives to list their grievances in order of seriousness. The re- 
sults are shown in the accompanying chart. Husbands ranked as 


RANK ORDER FOR 
HUSBANDS 


RANK ORDER FOR 
WIVES 
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wives. Wives, on the other hand, considered '^imtnithfulness,’' 
“argumentativeness,’’ and “not faithful” more serious than did 
husbands. Wives listed “not faithful” as tenth; husbands, as 
twenty-seventh. This may reflect a difference in sense of security 
of husbands and wives rather than greater tolerance of the hus- 
band for infidelity. Husbands do not so often fear that their 
wives will be unfaithful since custom is still less tolerant of the 
wayward wife than of the wayward husband. A trait not con- 
sidered in the above comparison, but which husbands mentioned 
elsewhere as a source of grievance, was “slovenly appearance.” 
This probably reflects a dominant cultural value of urban society 
wherein the emphasis on ornamental beauty in women is so 
prominent. 

Another study, by Hamilton, showed that the most frequent 
complaints of two hundred married men were (i) temperamental 
trouble of mate, (2) wife not romantic enough, (3) lack of per- 
sonal freedom. Two hundred married women complained of 
(i) unreasonable romantic demands of the husband, (2) his 
temperament, (3) domestic slavery and economic trouble.^ 


Who Gets the Divorce 

In approximately three-fourths of the cases in the United 
States the wife applies for the divorce. One might immediately 
conclude that women are exercising their rights as individualists 
to an unwarranted degree. This conclusion is probably not 
fully justified, although it is undoubtedly true that the modem 
woman will tolerate less abuse in the family than did her grand- 
mother. 

In many cases the couple agree that the wife will apply for the 
divorce simply because the dourt is more likely to be sympathetic 
toward her appeal than that of the husband. A woman can more 
often apply on grounds of cruelty or even of mental cruelty and 
receive a sympathetic hearing. 

It is likely also that men actually use divorce as a way out of 
an unsatisfactory marriage less often than women. A woman^s 
life is much more deeply involved in home and marriage. If she 
finds it tmsatisfactory, she has fewer alternatives. The husband, 

Tbrman, op, cit, p. 149. 

11 G. V. Hamilton and Kenneth MacGowan, What Is Wrong with Marria^ 
pp. 279-1280. Boni, New York, 1939- 
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if his home life is not fully satisfying, may bury himself in his work, 
or in recreation, or in other activities outside the home. He is 
more likely also to try to form a love relationship outside the mar- 
riage. He thus becomes the offender against the marriage, and 
when the wife learns of it she seeks the divorce. In such cases 
the husband is primarily responsible for the break even though 
the wife initiates proceedings. Then too, men more often desert 
the family. In these cases the wife has to seek the divorce even 
though the husband took the first step. 

Most divorces come during the early years of marriage. More 
come in the third than at any other time although the rate is 
high all through the first six years. After the tenth year the rate 
falls rapidly until comparatively few divorces are granted in the 
later years. 

Divorce as a Social Process 

Under the companionship family system, divorce is a social 
process not unlike dating, courtship, and engagement. It is 
really those processes in reverse. Instead of a series of experi- 
ences that build intimacy and involvement until the relationship 
embraces one’s entire personality and climaxes in marriage, it is 
a series that begins with friction and climaxes in emotional indif- 
ference or even violent animosity. Where society permits a legal 
escape, it is natural that persons trained to romantic values should 
find no further meaning in marriage. 

Tension in the family may arise over any factors that have 
meaning in the lives of the husband and wife. It may arise over 
a problem of orderliness, especially if one is meticulous and the 
other is naturally careless. It frequently arises over money, since 
that has so much meaning in our culture. It may arise over mis- 
xmderstahdings about sex; or over social relationships, especially 
if one likes social activity and the other shuns the crowd; or 
over such a trivial thing as the way the mate spends leisure time. 
Almost anything in the human relationship, once it becomes a 
focus of difference, may be exaggerated to a place of major im- 
portance and become a primary source of tension. 

Waller ^ has traced the various steps through which the couple 
goes in approaching divorce. The first is a disturbance in the 
love life; this eventually leads to the point where friction is so 

WiLLAiuj Waller, The Family: A Dynamic Interpretaiton^ Chapter 12. The 
Gordon Press, New York, X938. 
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intense that the possibility of divorce is mentioned. The next is 
that in which husband or wife tells some outside person or persons 
of their difficulty; this immediately puts the marriage on a dif- 
ferent basis, since the couple has lost face with other people. 
Usually this does not end the marriage; it goes on in a matter- 
of-fact way, with discussions as to the proper course of action. 
Finally, there comes the stage when the husband and wife defi- 
nitely decide to make a break. This is followed by a separation, 
which in turn is followed later by the divorce action itself. 

Divorce does not end the relationship, however. There is still 
the important period of mental conflict, during which both indi- 
viduals find themselves in the midst of problems of reconstructing 
their lives to fit the new situation. There is also an emotional 
readjustment to be made. Waller has stated that in his studies 
he has yet to find a divorce which was not followed by a serious 
form of bereavement. In many cases the bereavement following 
divorce is much more serious than bereavement following death. 
Death is always classed among the inevitable occurrences of life. 
The shock of it may be more sudden but it can be charged to 
Providence, to accident, or to natural causes and one can absolve 
himself of blame. But in case of divorce there is always the 
knowledge that it might have been avoided and always the back- 
ground of expected happiness against which to project it. 

Some of the adjustments following divorce are inherent in 
the situation of separation from the mate; others reflect the 
larger total social situation. In the first category are sex starva- 
tion and the nervous tensions and restlessness that may result 
from it; the desperate loneliness of a person who has had intimate 
daily contact with a confidant. In the second category are feelings 
of wounded pride, fear of public repulsion, a certain amount of 
shame — attitudes which reflect what the divorcee assumes to 
be, and what actually arc in many circles, the accepted mores 
of the group toward the divorcee.^ 

Divorce, even with modem tolerance, involves a degree oi 
public shame. It involves a legal process, and most people prefo 
to avoid the law. It involves emotional wormds for both parties 
that never leave their personalities the same and, in fart, often 
leave them shocked almost to the point of disorganization. In 
cases where husband or wife is interested in a third person, the 
innocent mate is seriously hurt and must nevertheless make adjust- 
Willard Waller, The OU Love and tiu Jfeai. liveright. New York, 1930. 
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ments with the knowledge that he or she has seriously failed in 
the most intimate, and what is designed to be the most perma- 
nent, relationship in life. At best, divorce is a public confession 
of failure in a private, highly personal, and highly intimate re- 
lationship. Too often it is a way of running from a problem 
rather than of facing it frankly and trying to work out possible 
solutions. It does offer a method of breaking a bond which has 
no further reason for existence. It is a legal means whereby the 
state can give each party freedom to marry again if he chooses, 
or freedom to live again as a single person without facing re- 
sponsibilities which were shouldered in taking the marriage 
vows. 

Divorce does not, however, always free one fully. In about 
6 per cent of cases the court grants alimony. In such cases there 
is always this handicap carrying over from the prior marriage if 
the husband wishes to marry again. 

The most tragic divorces are those in which one member is 
fully satisfied with the union, deeply in love with the mate and 
willing to continue to share life with him, and the other is com- 
pletely unsatisfied, finding nothing right with the relationship 
and insisting on bringing about its termination. In such cases 
the wounded party is Hkely to experience emotional shock which 
will remain throughout life. The psychological consequences are 
certainly much more drastic than in cases where both have found 
the relationship unsatisfactory and agree that the only solution 
is divorce. 

The adjustments to new roles following divorce are likely to 
be somewhat more difficult for women than for men, entirely 
aside from the difficulty of emotional adjustment, which probably 
depends on temperament rather than on sex. The woman must 
decide whether to resume her maiden name or continually ex- 
plain when people inquire whether her husband is dead or 
whether she has been divorced. Where there are children, she is 
more likely to have custody of them; and although they may 
give her a great deal of emotional satisfaction, they are likely to 
hinder her opportunities for a new marriage. Her economic ad- 
justments are also likely to be more severe since she may now be 
obliged to take up the unfamiliar role of a wage worker. 

After observing the adjustments of persons following divorce, 
one student says that although there are divorced persons who 
achieve harmony after a second marriage, many more find it 
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as unsatisfactory as the first.^^ There are various possible expla- 
nations of this situation. There is considerable evidence, in the 
first place, that the divorcee is on the average a biologically in- 
ferior type and perhaps not well suited to marriage. Of five 
hundred cases studied, with an average duration of marriage 
of over nine years, there was an average of only one child per 
family; 45 per cent were childless; 77 per cent had only one or 
no child. Then again, there was a relatively high rate of mental 
disease, crime, and suicide. Furthermore, it is known that divorcees 
have a relatively short expectation of life. One can of course 
overemphasize the hereditary factor; marriage conflict itself might 
go a long way toward explaining some of these phenomena. 

It is often assumed that most divorces result from the attrac- 
tion of one of the pair for a third person. Actually, however, this 
is not true in a considerable percentage of cases. It is estimated 
that not more than one-third to one-half of divorcees ever remarry. 
Popenoe places the remarriage of women divorcees at not more 
than 25 to 30 per cent; the remarriage of men at not more than 
40 to 50 per cent.^^ 

No one knows the proportion of divorcees who remarry each 
other, but a certain number do. A study by Popenoe of 200 cases 
of remarriage to the same person shows that 48 per cent were 
happy, 15 per cent were doubtful, and 37 per cent were definitely 
unhappy. Those who were unhappy usually resorted to divorce 
again very quickly. 

Popenoe’s explanations as to why remarriage succeeds in so 
high a proportion of cases are interesting. Some divorces, he 
finds, are due to emotional immaturity; time and experience 
following the divorce make the couple better able to succeed. 
Sometimes the divorce is due to the \^e’s desire for fireedom or a 
career; as in many cases where the grass looks greener on the 
other side of the fence, she finds after obtaining her fireedom that 
the world is not waiting for her with opportunity and honor. 
Middle-aged divorcees sometimes remarry when the divorce is 
due to the temporary infatuation of one of the pair. Sometimes 
divorce is- due to pressure from the outside; when the pressure 

Harriet R. Mowrer, in Howard Becsker, Reuben Hill, et al; Mcarriage and 
the Family^ p. 361. D. G. Heath and Company, Boston, 1942. 

^ Paul Popenoe, “The Fertility of Divorcees.** Journal of HerecSty, sty :i 6 S-i 6 B, 
April, 1936. 

Paul Popenoe, *‘Remaniagc of Divorcees to E a ch Other.** Anurican Soch^ 
logical Review f 3:695-699, Octofecr, 1938. 
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is removed, remarriage is possible. In other cases children bring 
the couple together. In still other cases the couples remarry 
because they never really wanted the divorce; they encountered 
difficulties and, not knowing where to go for help, sought a lawyer. 
This latter fact leads Popenoe to stress the importance of institutes 
of family relations and other facilities for counseling and concilia- 
tion. He believes that the divorce court should be the last resort. 

Divorce and the Child 

The fact that comparatively few divorces — only about 37 
per cent — involve children, indicates that the presence of chil- 
dren in the family acts as a deterrent on divorce. Yet the situa- 
tion may be due to no special solicitude for their welfare; it may 
result simply from the father’s realization that he will be under 
the extra expense of separate support for them. But those divorces 
which are carried through in spite of considerations of this sort 
are extremely expensive to society in other than financial ways: 
the children have difficulty in making normal adjustments to 
life, as all studies of juvenile delinquency demonstrate,^^ and in 
later years they have trouble with their own marriage.^® These 
maladjustments come sharply to the attention of anyone who 
works with college students, does personal counseling, or reads 
the autobiograploies of college youth; and if all this is true of the 
college population, matters are probably much worse among 
youth who do not. go to college. 

In spite of the heavy costs, however, that many young people 
of this generation are paying for their parents’ failure, compe- 
tent investigators such as James S. Plant do not recommend 
that laws be made more rigid or that greater restrictions be 
placed on divorce. They hold that there is no advantage in con- 
tinuing marriage, even when children are involved, if a pattern 
of antagonistic relationships has been established. Divorce is in 
reality far better than separation; Plant found that ten times as 
many children were sent to the Essex County Juvenile Clinic 
firom separated parents as from divorced parents. Divorce 
seems to cause less disturbance; in fact it may come at times 

Refer tx) data in Chapter 9. 

E. W. Burgess and L. S. Gottkeix, Pndictir^ Success or Failure in Marriage, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1938. 

James S. Plant, “The Psychiatrist Views Children of Divorced Parents.” Law 
and Contemporary Problems^ 10:807-818, Summer, 1944. 
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as a genuine relief to the child or it may appear as a mere inci- 
dent in a situation of insecurity that has long since done its 
damage. 

As a matter of fact. Plant argues, parents are rarely concerned, 
when in conflict, with the child’s welfare. They either treat the 
child as a pawn in fighting each other, or use him as an argu- 
ment for holding the marriage together, or confide in him the 
bitterness felt against the other parent, pouring into the child’s ears 
all the real or imaginary offenses of the other. A child whose 
emotional life has been subjected to the catastrophic effects of such 
experiences is likely to find divorce the best possible solution from 
his own standpoint. 

If Plant is right in his analysis, society should not heap shame 
on couples with children who resort to divorce; for in doing so 
it hinders the solution to many family conflicts that reaUy have 
none other equally good. 

The Road Ahead 

Every generation has had to contend with forces which chal- 
lenge the integrity of the family and constitute a risk to successful 
marriage. Few periods, however, have presented so many chal- 
lenges as has the twentieth century. Twice in our time the disin- 
tegrating influence of war has made its impact on the family. 
Two succeeding generations have experienced the letdown in 
moral standards that is part of war and of postwar readjustment. 
Two war generations, inspired by the heated romance of crisis, 
have ignored basic personality differences, common traditions, 
and common interests in mate selection and have paid the price 
of getting acquainted after marriage. 

Those who dream of a more stable family in the immediate 
future are indulging in wishful t hin ki n g. There is little in the 
current trend of social forces to point to an early solution of the 
basic problems which produce divorce in so high a proportion of 
marriages. The companionship family will probably not realhse 
greater stability until some of the present efforts to check romance 
and guide it by scientific investigation, personality testing, meas- 
urements for marriage fitness, pre-marital counseling, and other 
such scientific devices reach the stage where they can be presented 
to the public with confidence and be used by a substantial pro- 
portion of youth. 
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It is doubtful whether the American family system is going to 
expect less of marriage in the future than it does now in the way 
of happiness and romantic realization. This being the case, a 
more complete understanding of personality and the effect of 
background on marriage would seem to be the way forward. 
Social measures must be devised which will come nearer to in- 
suring that the right people marry and that each marries the 
right person. In addition to this, further improvement is needed 
in helping people who are married to understand the frictions 
and tensions inherent in close daily companionship and to give 
them greater assistance in meeting these situations with a degree 
of intelligence. This, rather than crying for the return of the 
institutional values of the family of yesterday, is the way forward. 
Youth want more stable marriages and the nation needs them; but 
no one will pay the price of conflict and dissatisfaction for stability. 

Divorce is an integral part of the companionship family system 
as developed in America. It is as much a part of it as unsuper- 
vised courtship and unbridled romance. As long as marriage is 
put to the supreme test of personal happiness and individualistic 
satisfaction, we must choose between two alternatives: we should 
either put mate-selection on a more reasonable and secure founda- 
tion and thereby make enduring happiness possible, or else expect 
the fires of romance to cool quickly in the prosaic associations of 
daily life as poorly mated individuals discover each other in the 
cold light of reason after the marriage ceremony rather than 
before. We must either take the intelligent road or expect an 
increasing number of marriages to end in annulment or divorce. 

There is little hope that individualism will be less emphasized 
in our society than it is at present. The wax has greatly developed 
the individualistic tendencies of both men and women. Even 
in its most ideal form, marriage is frustrating to certain of the 
individualistic interests of both men and women, but especially 
to those of women. Marriage must actually net the kind of satis- 
factions which the companionship family claims for itself if it is 
to be durable, bring children to maturity, and maintain itself as 
an institution worthy of the lifelong allegiance of an individualis- 
tic people. 


Review 

1. Give two views of the divorce problem. 

2. How is the divorce problem related to the family-social system? 
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3. Discuss factors in the companionship family system that make it 
vulnerable from the standpoint of stability. 

4. How may mobility be a factor in the divorce rate? 

5. Explain the greater public tolerance of divorce and show how it 
may affect the divorce rate. 

6. On what legal groimds is divorce usually sought? 

7. Cite evidence proving that the legal grounds of divorce are not 
always the real reasons for seeking divorce. 

8 . Present evidence demonstrating that social disorganization has a 
bearing on family disorganization. 

9. Trace the divorce trend. 

10. Discuss the emerging problem of annulment. 

ri. Explain Harriet Mowrer’s two types of factors producing domestic 
discord. 

12. What are the most common grievances in marriage as found by 
Terman? 

13. Give possible explanations for the fact that women most often 
get the divorce. 

14. Explain the proposition ‘‘divorce is a social process.” 

15. About what factors can tensions arise? 

16. Trace the steps in divorce; in readjustment after divorce. 

1 7. Discuss the prospects of successful remarriage after divorce, 

18. What proportion of divorces involve children? 

19. Should divorce be prohibited where there are children? Defend 
your position. 

20. Discuss the prospects for more stable marriages. Along what lines 
must improvement be sought? 
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PART IV 


PROBLEMS OF THE POLITICO- 

ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

Social planning often falls into disrepute, yet modem society 
is never without it. It may be called by many names, it may be 
condei^ed, but it is the one hope of urban industrial society if 
that society is to survive. At various points throughout this book 
we have reiterated that the folkways and mores are inadequate 
to meet the requirements of life in a complex society. Man clings 
to the mores as guides to behavior and some of the folkways per- 
sist — if not in practice, at least in the memories of the old; but 
life moVes forward on wheels. 

The politico-economic system of modem nations has come to 
have a dominant place in the social structure. It is so fax-reach- 
ing in its ramifications that it tends to become all inclusive. The 
extent to which it regulates, directs, and motivates the life of the 
individual and determines the orientation and philosophies of 
the family-social system, differs firom one nation to another; but 
no modem industrialized nation has been able to avoid a great 
deal of centralization of economic and political power. 

The realm of politico-economic activities more than any other 
has been invaded by social policy. Here the major retarding 
forces are vested interests rather than custom, tradition, folk- 
ways, and mores. Government and economic institutions in 
Western society, where they have had to cope with technology 
and its products, are more rationalized and objectified than per- 
sonal and family behavior. 

The struggle for control of vested interests, economic and 
political entwined, is the major problem in this sphere. The de- 
velopment of social policies to replace the surviving folkways is 
essential. 
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CHAPTER 19 


MANAGEMENT OF THE ECONOMY 

The Trend toward a Managed Economy 

In modern society, politico-economic institutions tend to 
overshadow all else because in an economy of trade like ours, 
supervision of the market is more important than the articles in 
which one deals. Values have come to be in part a product of 
manipulation by the regulative structures of government rather 
than a representation of actual worth in terms of barter. When 
a culture has developed to the point where trade and commerce 
are the framework of survival, the regulation of economic affairs 
by the one over-all administrative unit of society, government, 
is inevitable. The modern world has, therefore, identified politi- 
cal and economic institutions more and more closely; it has used 
political institutions for manipulating economic institutions and, 
conversely, used economic devices for the exploitation of political 
power. 

Fascism and communism exemplified this tendency from the 
beginning, of course, but even democracy has come to recognize 
that economic conditions are readily converted into social condi- 
tions. Full employment or lack of it is not merely a theoretical 
economic problem; it is also a stern social reality concerned 
with the individual’s welfare and even his survival. So, also, 
questions of wages are no longer considered theoretical; they are 
the vital concern of a democratic goverpment which has come to 
recogmze that they have a direct bearing on the worker’s level 
of living and set limits to his participation not only in economic 
life, but also in social, educational, and other privileges. 

It is this realization on the part of democratic society that 
has made it. turn more and more toward government, especially 
since the major crisis of the early 1930’s, for measures designed 
to protect the individual citizen from the inevitable ruthlessness 
of an economy based on competition, trade, commerce, and 
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industry. It is this realization also that has caused a shift away 
from the philosophy that each individual man by his own efforts, 
foresight, and enterprise can create his own economic destiny, 
and toward an acknowledgment of the fact that the great masses 
of men have little personal control over their economic destiny, 
that they are in the clutch of economic forces which supersede 
in importance individual efforts, personal .integrity, or other vir- 
tues or vices of the individual such as explained economic suc- 
cess or failure in a hand-to-mouth rural economy. 

The wealth of the workingman today largely depends upon 
the pohcies of the board of directors of the United States Steel 
Corporation, General Motors, the Ford Motor Company, Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph, or any one of the other dozens 
of large organizations which employ thousands of workers. The 
actions of these directors are in turn dependent on the economic 
cycle, which industry itself has been unable to control. In closing 
a factory they may act to save the industry from collapse and thus 
protect themselves and the holders of their securities; but at 
the same time they deprive the majority of their workers of em- 
ployment. Since economic life is concerned increasingly with 
forces over which no individual has control, the citizen has put 
more reliance on government regulation in the hope that govern- 
ments on a national, or even international scale, can exercise this 
control. 

The competitive capitalistic order has, through experience, 
found that large-scale industrial operation is most efficient. In 
fact, no other type of operation is practical or even possible when 
assembly-line methods are employed. Larger and larger manu- 
facturing organizations have been built, and these have been 
paralleled by larger and larger financial structures essential to 
provide the necessary capital and credit. As a result, corporate 
control over the destiny of the worker is now so complete that it 
has been necessary to have federal control of the corporation or 
no control at all. Local and even state government, it seems, 
cannot cope with the management of the capitalistic structure. 
This no doubt explains in part the inevitable concentration of 
power in the central government, not only in this nation but in 
all capitalistic and industrial countries. Nevertheless the Ameri- 
can economy, while certain phases of it border on socialism, still 
is far from the level of management found in a socialistic state. 
It is, rather, a mildly managed capitalism. In this respect it diL 
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fers from fascism, which is a state-managed capitalism, and 
socialism, which is a state-owned and -operated industry. 

Management of the American economy has been evolutionary 
and gradual rather than revolutionary. Except during wartime, 
it has been promoted with the idea of increasing the welfare of 
the common man rather than of giving power to political leaders, 
as was the case in pre-war Italy and Germany. In the ‘United 
States any new assumption of authority by the government is 
open to challenge by private industry or by the voting public. 
As long as this is true, democracy has little to fear from social 
planning and from government management of general phases 
of the economic system. 

Whatever view one may hold concerning government con- 
trol in modem society, the fact remains that the central govern- 
ment has become the focal point of social poKcy. Being the only 
organization with the power to enforce policies on all people, it 
has come to exercise policy-making functions in the broader as- 
pects of social adjustment. This does not mean that local govern- 
ment has decreased in importance, but simply that the federal 
government has tended to outgrow it in the field of social policy, 
especially social planning and social legislation. 

In the modem world, economic institutions tend to become 
international in scope and therefore to evade even centralized 
national control. Capital, industry, and patents, through cartel 
arrangements, bridge nations and continents and take with them 
the protections and vested interests of governments. Although 
World War II brought cartels into disrepute and defeated the 
geopolitical ideologies of the Nazis, the fact remains that the 
tendency of modem economic forces is to expand beyond na- 
tional boundaries in the quest for resources, customers, outlets 
for capital investment, and political protection of vested rights. 

Although we were the victors in World War II, we did not 
rank leaders of giant industrial concerns along with military and 
political leaders in fixing responsibility for war guilt and war crime; 
we did go so far as to cripple the industrial combines that domi- 
nated the industrial sphere in the nations with which we had been 
at war. 

The Managed Economy of the United States 

In a time when the majority of people live on wages and when 
practically all economic activity is based on credit and a monetary 
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medium of exchange rather than barter, the physical welfare of 
the nation’s people, their happiness, scciirity, and even the ex- 
penditure of their energies, is closely identified with the state 
of the highly complex and diversified economic system. The 
whole elaborate makeup of economic institutions is such that the 
management of them in the interest of social well-being has come 
to be taken for granted. In American democratic society the 
management of the economy is motivated by a desire to give 
security and economic comfort to the masses of citizens without at 
the same time interfering with too many of the traditional rights of 
individualism inherent in the capitalistic philosophy of the nation. 

The idea of a government-managed economy is foreign to the 
ethics of American business and industry. It was, in earlier 
decades, foreign to the ethics of the individual citizen. Pioneer 
individualism, the exploitation of the natural resources for profit, 
and the amassing of great wealth as a reward for ventures in the 
field of business and industrial enterprise, have always been part 
of American economic practice. Even the man who did not suc- 
ceed respected those who did, and he was ready to gamble by 
starting some new business venture, seeking new lands on the 
frontier, joining a gold rush, or buying a lottery ticket. 

Gradually, however, through a period of two generations, the 
idea of the government’s taking an increasing part, first in con- 
trolling and later in managing certain phases of the economy, has 
come to be accepted. The major governmental activities in the 
beginning were in the field of anti-trust legislation, which was 
designed to limit great industriEil monopolies. During the last 
two decades the government has entered into many new phases 
of planning and managing the economy, presumably in the in- 
terests of the citizen’s welfare. This program of controlling, 
managing, and directing, and in some cases even promoting 
phases of the national economy, was given great impetus by the 
election of the New Deal political party in 1932 at a time of 
national and world crisis in the economic sphere. 

Government management of the economy reached its great- 
est development during the period of World War II when the 
nation, in order to compete with Fascist governments where the 
economy was almost entirely government managed, centralized 
authority in the federal government and rather completely con- 
trolled industrial production and the flow of goods through the 
channels of trade, even to the extent of setting price controls over 
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items of consumption affecting the daily living of the citizen. 
Throughout the war period, more than in any previous period, 
the federal government took over major responsibility for co- 
ordinating the economy by striving for parity of its four phases: 
wages, profits, price of consumer goods, and price of raw materials, 
both agricultural and industrial. 

Some of these controls may continue to persist in peacetime. 
For example, it seems likely that unless the struggle between labor 
and management reaches a more effective level of mediation 
than is now the case, government will increasingly attempt to 
regulate this field in the interest of the consumer. This regula- 
tion may not be of a strictly legal nature: it may be largely in 
terms of trying to exert pressure through propaganda to keep labor 
income on a parity wi A the cost of Hving and also to keep agri- 
cultural income on a parity with consumer prices and urban 
income. The view that parity in these fields is equitable and es- 
sentially soimd economically, seems to have gathered greater 
acceptance over a peiiod of several years. The federal govern- 
ment is probably nearer the position of a neutral party, with an 
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over-all view of the situation, than any other organization could 
be, and it therefore will probably have to exercise a regulatory 
function if it is considered essential and desirable. 

Control of the Business Cycle 

Modem economic activity is carried on through a medium of 
exchange, the dollar, and numerous credit instruments which are 
represented by the monetary value. It has been characteristic 
of industrial society that this medium of exchange has a fluctuating 
value in the terms of what it will buy. At one period in our his- 
tory $5000 would buy a new middle-class family dwelling; now 
an identical new house costs $10,000. The $io,ooo house in 
this instance has no greater value in terms of its livability or of 
human usefulness. The difference in cost is representative of the 
fluctuating value of the dollar itself. 

In times of great prosperity when the business cycle is on the 
upward swing, the dollar buys comparatively few goods- Wages 
are high, the cost of food, clothing, and shelter is also high. In 
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times of depression dollars are scarce and wages are low. A dol- 
lar will then buy much more goods and services, but few people 
have the necessary money to buy them. The channels of trade 
,are clogged. Surplus goods accumulate; the wheels of the fac- 
tories stop. The whole national economy is slowed down. 

The New Deal during the early 1930’s developed the idea 
that the economic cycle (business cycle) could be modified by 
efforts of the government to even out the fluctuations. The 
principal method employed during the decade was for the govern- 
ment to provide employment, purchase structural materials, and 
in this way start money flowing. The New Deal called the process 
“priming the economic pump,” the assumption being that once 
money started flowing again and people had jobs, the factories 
could begin moving, raw materials could flow into the factories 
from the farms and forests, manufactured goods could flow out 
of the factories to be purchased by the people who were employed 
in government and industry. In this way the wheels of economic 
activity would start again and private industry would gradually 
take over employment as the demand for manufactured goods 
increased, trade expanded, and unemployment disappeared. The 
extent of public priming of the economic system during the de- 
pression period, 1932 to 1937, has been graphically portrayed 
in the chart, on page 377. ^ This chart shows the net amount 
the government put into buying power, much of it in the form of 
direct relief and wages for work relief. It will be seen that in 1936 
the net contribution of the federal government to buying power, 
above taxes, tariffs, and other incomes, exceeded $4,000,000,000. 

When inflationary tendencies and war came, the govern- 
ment again stepped in to manage the economy by setting a definite 
limit to prices and wages so that the business cycle would be 
levelled off on the upward swing. The assumption was that if 
prices were allowed to run uncontrolled, the excess purchasing 
power of the public would push the price of goods up until dan- 
gerous inflation resulted. People then could not purchase, and 
again factories would have to shut down, farms and forests would 
be idle, and the nation would be plunged into another greater 
depression. It is an interesting fact that the period of World 
War II, primarily perhaps because of government manipulation, 
did not experience the extreme inflationary price movements 

^ The Structure of the Amertcan JEconorny^ Part /. Basic Characteristics^ p. 95. National 
Resources Planning Board, Washington, D.C., June, 1939. 
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of World War I. The prices of given commodities are arranged 
in parallel columns in the following table to indicate the price 
structure during the two wars, the first war with prices imcon- 


CHANGES IN CONSUMERS* PRICE INDEX FOR MODERATE INCOME 
FAMILIES IN LARGE CITIES DURING WORLD WARS I AND H, 
THE SECOND WITH GOVERNMENT PRICE CONTROLS ^ 
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All items 

71.8 

123.8 
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26.3 

Food 

81.8 

149-8 

95-2 
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83.1 

43-0 

Clothing 

69.8 

168.7 

100.5 

138.8 

141.7 

38.1 

Rent 

92.2 

102.7 

104.3 

iod.2 

1 1.4 

3-7 

Fuel, Electricity and Ice 

62.3 

91-1 

99-0 

109.8 

46.2 

10.9 

Housefumishings 

60,7 

I 34 -I 

101.3 

136-4 

I 2 I.O 

34-6 

Miscellaneous 

51-9 

87.6 

100.7 

iai.3 

68.8 

20.5 


In spite of widespread criticism of the Office of Price Administration (OPA) it 
succeeded in controlling prices to a remarkable degree. The American citizen is 
inclined to resent government r^ulation in the economic held even when it works 
to his advantage. 

^ Data from Monthly Labor Review^ Vol. 6i, No. 4s October, 1945. 
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trolled, the second under restrictions and manipulation of the 
Office of Price Administration (OPA). 

The extent to which the government over a long period will 
succeed in modifying the business cycle and filling the gap of 
private unemployment with government employment, remains 
to be seen. The significant fact from the standpoint of this dis- 
cussion is that government manipulation of this phase of the 
economic system is coming to be accepted as a reasonable and 
normal kind of social activity. It involves planning programs 
for the construction of public works in times of slack employment 
— local, state, and federal public buildings, hospitals, streets, 
roads, park and forest improvements, disease control, etc. During 
the great depression it involved such programs as that of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps (GCG), the National Youth Ad- 
ministration (NY A), the Works Projects Administration (WPA),” 
and other works-employment devices. Public works of an inter- 
national character were recommended by the National Resources 
Planning Board prior to its abolition in 1942, ^ as an added public 
activity in case of another depression. These international public 
works were to deal with problems of postwar rehabilitation and 
of international employment. They were to be directed to the 
rebuilding of destroyed countries, the development of backward 
countries, and the providing of employment on public-works 
projects of value to various nations. 

Manipulation of the Agricultural Economy 

Industry, especially large industry, is to quite an extent 
centralized under the capitalistic corporation. It is capable of 
cariying out its own research and sponsoring its own protective 
devices. Government interest in big business except in wartime 
has been primarily to regulate it rather than to sponsor it, although 
the government has in certain instances, notably in utilities, 
entered the field to compete with big business. The justification 
has been that of providing a yardstick by which a reasonable cost 
for electricity can be measured. The largest power projects are 
government promoted — TV A, Grand Goulee, and Bonneville 

and they have established new low rates, 

Lorwin, International Economic Development^ Public Works and Other 
Problems, Technical Paper Number 7, National Resources Planning Board. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.G., October, 194.2. 
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Here is the central market for the nation's agricultural commodities.^ 
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Agriculture, on the other hand, is a highly individualized 
occupation with more than six million families each going its own 
way. Here the government has not been interested in controlling 
monopolies but primarily in acting as a coordinator and organizer 
of the nation’s farmers. Agriculture is the one field, for example, 
in which the government for many years has promoted research 
through Land Grant colleges and their Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. It has also promoted a special type of adult education 
through the federally subsidized Agricultural Extension Service 
connected with the State colleges. Their service has personnel 
stationed in most counties of the nation — county agents and home 
demonstration agents — and carries out statewide youth pro- 
grams through its 4-H clubs. 

In recent years, however, the federal government has taken 
over responsibility for the management of production and prices 
in agriculture. These programs, like those having to do with the 
management of other phases of the economy, were greatly ex- 
panded under the New Deal and reached the highest level of 
regulative supervision during World War II. The depression, 
as a consequence of unemployment and a reduction in purchasing, 
power of the consumer, who for the most part is the city wage 
worker, found agriculture loaded with huge surpluses for which 
there was no market. The New Deal aggressively attacked this 
problem. The method was to create an artificial scarcity in 
order to raise prices and create profits, a device long used by 
American industry. It was believed that if the surplus hogs 
could be killed off, the svirplus cotton plowed under, and wheat 
acreages reduced, the surpluses would disappear and prices 
would go up. The logic of carrying out this program at a tirrift 
when people were starving beeaxise they had insufficient money 
to buy, has always been questioned. The fact remains, however, 
that it represented the most comprehensive national program ever 
undertaken for bringing the activities of the farmers under direct 
control of government. It involved determining the number of 
acres of certain basic crops that should be planted and the number 
of Kvestock that should be raised. That it penalized the consumer, 
who already had more of a load thafi he could carry, is a problem 
in itself, 

The program was a failure so far as achieving the goal of de- 
cre^ed production. Data developed by Schultz, and presented 
in the table below, show that although acreage reductions were 
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cheap food for consumers. The approach of the 1930’s — limit- 
ing production and thereby raising prices — penalizes all classes 
and threatens the national diet. 

Along with full production, agricultural policy-makers stress 
the importance of measures to stimulate consumption. Subsi- 
dized consumption would take the form gf free school and fac- 
tory lunches, food-stamp plans, and other such measures designed 
to improve the diet of the public and at the same time to increase 
the use of food products. 

There will be a great deal of discussion through the next few 
years of what is a desirable agricultural policy with regard to pro- 
duction, prices, and incentives to consumption. Of this much, 
however, we may be certain: there will be policies federally 
designed and federally administrated, whereby agriculture will 
receive centralized supervision. This is true because there is no 
other way by which supervision can be provided, and super- 
vision is necessary. 

Agricultural policy to date has for the most part been inef- 
fective in meeting the needs of the lower third of the farming 
population. The Agricultural Adjustment Act, with its emphasis 
on compensating farmers for taking certain acreages out of pro- 
duction, did comparatively little to increase the income of small 
farmers. In most cases it was the large operator who could take 
his poorer, least profitable acreage out of production and, by 
concentrating on his better land, raise as large or* even larger 
crops and at the same time receive a large subsidy for acres not 
farmed. If in the future agriculture takes the road of subsidizing 
farmers for the cost of production, or of guaranteeing the differ- 
ence between the price level of depression and the pre-depression 
period, it will do little to help the great masses of farmers who 
never produce enough for a decent living. Such groups will 
have to come under the supervision of welfare policies designed 
for them and carried out by the Farm Security Administration 
and welfare organizations. ^ 

Government Manipulation of Credit 

In an economy where credit instruments are used on an ex- 
tensive scale and where the use of borrowed money is one of the 

’ Problems of low income groups are discussed in a later chapter dealing with 
economic security. 
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Federal Reserve Bank of New York 

Credit channels through such institutions to the nation^ s network of bitsiness 
and commercial activities. 
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devices by which security and success are attained, the federal 
government has increasingly entered the credit field. In recent 
years its primary attempts have been to establish a low interest 
rate on borrowings and to grant credit on a long-term basis. 
Loan policies have also been used as promotive instruments. 
For example, low-interest loans to home builders have not only 
served the purpose of making capital available at a low rate and 
on a long term to persons who want to build, improve, or buy a 
home, but they have also been an important factor in stimulating 
home construction and home ovmership. 

In some instances, notably the Federal Housing Authority 
(FHA), the government, rather than providing credit directly, 
has guaranteed loans made by private banks on the condition 
that the bank write the lean at rates and on a term basis which 
would conform to government requirements. Through this de- 
vice the government has promoted home building activities 
through private capital by acting as an insurance agency under- 
writing the risk. 

In the field of agriculture the tenant-purchase program of the 
Farm Security Administration encouraged farm ownership by 
giving the tenant a chance to borrow practically all the money 
needed for the purchase of a farm at a reasonably low rate of 
interest and on a contract which requires payment over a forty- 
year term rather than the usual ten or twelve years required by 
a bank. These contracts are written so that the annual payment 
required, rather than being an arbitrary amount each year, is a 
proportion of the net income from the farm for the particular 
year. In such instances the government has definitely encouraged 
a new and more reasonable basis for the use and return of bor- 
rowed money. 

In the depression and in wartime, government credit was also 
extended to private business and industry. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was devised in the early depression of 1929 
to encourage loans to large business and industrial organizations. 
So also during World War II it made huge loans to industrial 
organizations to encourage them to assist in programs of national 
defense. In other cases during the war, government credit was 
directly used for construction of great industrial enterprises. 

In the field of credit manipulation, the federal government 
has virtually come to control banking policies. During the bank- 
ing crisis of the first few days of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s adnoinis- 
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tration, when all banks had to be closed to avoid failure on a 
scale exceeding that of the early 1920’s and other similar crises, 
it became apparent that federal protection was necessary. There 
resulted the bank deposits guarantee provision whereby a person’s 
bank deposits up to S5000 are guaranteed by the federal treasury. 
The banks have had to pay for this protection by having their 
lending policies more carefully supervised and regulated. 

The extent to which government credit will and should 
become a factor in the economy is debatable. This question is a 
highly technical one, the details of which need not concern us 
here. Our interest at this point is in recognizing that govern- 
ment credit has become something of vital importance in the 
economic structure. 


The Implications of Government-Managed Economy 

The management of the economy in American democracy, 
while it is looked upon by many as dangerous and perhaps really 
does have dangerous implications, is up to a point necessary in 
a complex society where the economic weal of the many is at 
best in the hands of the few. Government restriction and even 
government promotion of business and economic activity has a 
democratic flavor. That government control and government 
ventures in business often lead to awkward and expensive experi- 
mentation is equally true. 

Few citizens like government regulation of the economy in 
principle, and yet many interest groups turn to the government 
for those regulations or controls which will advance their in- 
terests. Bureaus expand and government authorities multiply. 
They are criticized endlessly, but endless new demands are 
made upon them. There is a great deal of irony and also a pro- 
found truth in Senator Byrd’s remark, “In depre^ion we need 
more government to help the needy; in war, to win victory; in 
peace, to avoid war; and in prosperity, to avoid depression.” 
Washington, D.G., has been a continually growing community. 
That it ever will cease growing seems to be a matter of doubt. 
Numerous vested interests seds: privileges and themfore spend 
money and efibrt in lobbying for legislation that will guar^t^ 
them privileges. At the same time, many organizatiox^ and indi- 
viduals decry restrictions and criticize the centralization of gov- 
ernment. 
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It is obvious from time to time that the very ease with which 
nationwide controls are operated from Washington is a threat to 
the democratic processes. It is also clear that pressure groups, 
knowing the efficiency with which federal control can be operated 
and the relative quickness of the effects on the national economy, 
are likely to appeal to the government increasingly. To the ex- 
tent that the Congress responds to particular pressure groups, 
thereby fostering special interests at the expense of the larger 
public, centralized control is dangerous. 


Favorable Factors in the Trend toward 

Centralized Government Control 

The nation can no longer evaluate federal control strictly 
from the viewpoint of its older conflict with free enterprise. Free 
enterprise, in the sense of unrestricted and ruthless exploitation 
of natural resources and of labor, never was in the public interest; 
it has no place in the future of democratic society. There must be 
a balance of power between great industrial corporations and the 
federal government. The government must always exercise the 
supervisory, regulative, and controlling ' functions in order that 
the public may be protected from the extensive power which 
economic control places in the hands of small boards of directors 
which are never democratic. ® 

From the standpoint of public welfare there is a great deal 
to be said for the centralization of many functions of government. 
Equalization of privileges such as education, health, and general 
welfare is possible only if the federal government assumes major 
responsibility for taxation and for redistributing the proceeds of 
taxation on ^the basis of need rather than on the basis of ability 
to pay. Much of the taxable industrial wealth of the nation is 
concentrated in a few urban states. The problem of rearing, ed- 
ucating, and providing medical care and welfare services for the 

® While it is true that the American corporation is operated under a semblance 
of democratic traditions, control is actually vested in a board of directors. Every 
stockholder gets a ballot to vote on the election of tj^tees, accountants, and directors 
and also is given a chance on this ballot to vote on major policies. The ballot is not, 
however, a democratic one in the usual sense. The board nominates candidates and 
formulates the propositions which are to be voted for or against. There is rarely a 
place on the ballot for nominations and no request that stockholders suggest modifica- 
tions in policy. Elections arc in reality rubber stamp votes confirming directors^ 
previous decisions as to what is desirable. 
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masses of children and youth of the next generation, is centered 
in other states afflicted by poverty of resources and a fertile popu- 
lation. 

Another field of federal public responsibility emerged during 
the war. Research in America has always been supported and 
sponsored in large measure by private and state universities and 
by industry. In agriculture, however, research has for many 
years been subsidized by the federal government, working through 
the state Agricultural Experiment Stations. In the crisis of war, 
the government for the first time brought together large groups 
of natural scientists to push forward at as rapid a pace as possible 
applications of developments in physics and engineering. The 
amazing success of this group research has made the Congress 
and the public demand further support of research by govern- 
ment. Because it is recognized that research is basic not only to 
national defense but also to health and to economic development, 
there is now under consideration by Congress the founding of 
a series of national research organizations which will be financed 
to a large extent by the government. Research is to be carried 
on in the universities primarily but to some extent also in cen- 
tralized establishments. 

Centralization is also to be justified on the groimds that many 
economic functions cannot be effectively coordinated on less than 
a national scale. As has been pointed out in the field of agricul- 
tural policy, the Department of Agriculture will have to continue 
to act as a coordinating agency or agriculture be without eflfective 
leadership. Certain highway construction must be on a nation- 
wide scale. To have a systematic network of transcontinental 
highways, railways, air ways, radio communication systems, and 
so on, a certain amount of centralization is essential. Each state 
must to some extent tie into this broader national plan, at least 
for a minor portion of its developments in transportation and 
communication. In matters of protection firom crime, also, cen- 
tralization has become a necessity. The modem criminal does 
not stop at state lines, where local police officials must stop. 
These are but examples of the kind of protective or welfare 
services that have had to become centrali z ed to a considerable 
degree in the interest of the average citizen. 

From this discussion it is clear that centralization is not entirely 
a liability. There is, in some instances, economy and efficiency in 
centralization. It is a device by which equalization of wealth 
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and privilege can be extended throughout a democracy and by 
which the greatest security can be realized by all. 


Criticisms of Centralization 

Centralized government is looked upon by many as a disease 
of the political organism. The average man fears he will lose 
control of any government that is too far removed from his own 
daily experience. The average American citizen has always 
wanted to be governed by his peers. He feels safer when gov- 
erned by his neighbors and friends, when he can go into his 
coimty court house or state capitol and confer with those who 
make the laws that are vital to him. ‘He fears centralization 
because he fears power, because he fears that those who are far 
removed will forget his interests and fail to carry them out in 
legislation and administration. 

At the center of criticism leveled at government control is 
the bureau and its famed but poorly understood operator, the 
bureaucrat. Government by departments and bureaus is charac- 
teristic of large scale administration. Unfortunately the tendency 
of the government bureau is to try to perpetuate itself. The 
average administrator increases his status, his salary, and his 
departmental appropriation and is able to build a large organiza- 
tion- The consequence is that government bureaus have a 
tendency to become oriented about selfish objectives rather than 
public interest. It is these tendencies, in part, that have made 
Senator Byrd of Virginia a rabid critic of the rapid growth in 
government personnel to some 3,649,000 in late I945-® 

There is another criticism of the bureau: in this form gov- 
ernment tends to become arbitrary and may develop activities 
for which Congress has provided no authority. To the extent 
that bureaus evade Congressional authority, they evade responsi- 
bility to the public, since Congress is the designated authority 
of the people through which rules governing the administrative 
bxireaus and departments are established. When a bureau or 
authority too seriously abuses privileges extended to it by Con- 
gress, the latter can refuse to-appropriate new funds for it and can 
by this method eliminate it. This is an expedient to which oiur 

® For a representative Byrd attack on bureaucracy sec American Magazine, 139:24- 
25, April, 1945* For a diHerent view read Ben W. Ijbwis, ‘qiiambs in Bureaucrats 
Clothing,” Harpers, 191:247-251, September, 1945. 
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Congress often, resorts. It is not, however, efficient administra- 
tion since it destroys continuity in the administration of the public 
service involved. 

A recent tendency of government, and one which explains 
in part the rapid expansion of departments and bureaus, and in 
turn their large pay rolls, has been the development of the gov- 
ernment corporation. The capital in these corporations is fur- 
nished from the public treasury rather than through the sale of 
stocks and bonds. The presumption in most of these enterprises 
is that (i) private capital would not be willing to assume the risk 
and (2) that the activity is one which is so much in the public 
interest that the public assumption of risk is justified. 

An Associated Press release of February g, 1946, describes the 
threat of the House Appropriations Committee to scrutinize more 
carefully the expenditures of some forty-one of the biggest govern- 
ment corporations, and fists the corporations. This fist is suggestive 
of the varied corporation activities in operation rmder federal 
sponsorship: Commodity Credit corporation, Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit banks. Production Credit corporations. Regional 
Agricultural Credit corporations. Farmers’ Home corporation, 
Federal Crop Insurance corporation. Federal Farm Mortgage 
corporation, Federal Surplus Commodities corporation. Recon- 
struction Finance corporation, Defense Plant corporation. De- 
fense Supplies corporation, Metals Reserve company. Rubber 
Reserve company. War Damage corporation. Federal National 
Mortgage association, the RFC Mortgage company. Disaster 
Lioan corporation. Inland Waterways corporation. Warrior River 
Terminal company, the Virgin Islands company. Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., United States Spruce Production corporation. 
Institute of Inter-American Affriirs, Institute of Inter-American 
Transportation, Inter-American Educational Foimdation, Inc., 
Inter-Ameijcan Navigation corporation, Prencinradio, Inc., 
Cargoes Inc., Export-Import Bank of Washington, Petroleum 
Reserves corporation, Rubber Development corporation. United 
States Commercial company. Smaller War Plants corporation. 
Federal Public Housing authority. Defense Homes corporation, 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance corporation. Home Owners’ 
Loan corporation. United States Housing corporation, Panama 
Railroad company, Teimessee Valley Authority, and Tennessee 
Valley Associated Cooperatives, Inc. 

Such organizations can easily become too numerous and need- 
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lessly expensive. In times of national hysteria, as in war or de- 
pression, there is too little restraint on them and too free use of 
the public purse to back financial ventures which are not really 
sound but are at the moment presumed to be. For instance, much 
of the activity of government corporations in rubber development 
during the war was foolish, costly, and unnecessaiy. It is easier 
to see this in retrospect than it was at the time, but it is doubtful 
if private capital under similar circumstances would venture such 
large sums without a more careful appraisal of possible results. 
Perhaps^ then, the most serious indictment of the government cor- 
poration is that it does not use public resources with the same 
degree of judgment and foresight as would be necessary with 
private funds. 

Criticize as we will, however, it seems likely that the American 
public will demand and receive more rather than less government 
supervision and management in the economic sphere. Some of 
it will, as in the past, give the public more for its tax money than 
could be had by any other form of management, some of it less. 

There is a real challenge for men trained in economics, politi- 
cal science, and administration to make of government a pro- 
fession. Ignorance and inefficiency in positions of high public 
responsibility always put a needlessly heavy strain on the public 
treasury. 


Review 

1. Trace the trend in relationship between political and economic 
institutions. 

2. Is the trend outlined peculiar to any one type of political phi- 
losophy? Explain. 

3. How has the shift from the idea of individual economic self- 
sufficiency affected the trend toward a managed economy? 

4. Why is centralized' government control of the economy essential 
if there is to be any control at all? 

5. What philosophy has motivated the shift toward a managed 
economy in the United States? 

6. Discuss the tendency of economic institutions to extend beyond 
national political boundaries. 

7. Evaluate the idea of a managed economy as it has evolved in the 
United States. 

8. Cite concrete evidence of a business cycle. How does the business 
cycle affect the value of money? The availability of credit? The 
availability of jobs? 
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9. What is meant by ‘‘pump priming” as the idea was developed by 
the New Deal in the great depression of the 1930’s? 

10. How does government attempt to regulate the business cycle in 
its two extreme phases, i.e., inflation and depression? 

11. In what phase of the business cycle do public works play a part? 
Explain. 

12. Discuss differences in the problem of managing the industrial and 
the a^icultural economy. 

13. What devices did the government use during the depression to 
adjust the agricultural economy? Evaluate them. 

14. Compare this philosophy with that of full production. 

15* Discuss and illustrate the federal government’s activities in the 
credit field. 

16. Discuss evidence for and against centralized control of the Ameri- 
can economy. 
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CHAPTER 20 


BALAJ^CING CLASS INTERESTS 

Labor and the Industrial Revolution 

One of the most significant aspects of the industrial revolu- 
tion from the standpoint of the individual was that it removed 
from his hand tools and other means of production. Under the 
system of handicraft which prevailed throughout the Middle 
Ages, the worker owned the simple tools with which to produce 
goods and he worked in his own shop. Under the factory system, 
however, no particular person owns the means of production. 
In most cases they are owned by stockholders, who may number 
in the thousands. Control and management are in the hands 
of a few individuals, usually the Board of Directors. Executive 
responsibility is largely centered in the president, who in many 
cases is a major stockholder. 

With the development of the industrial system, the laborer 
retained only the job. Since his entire livelihood and round of 
daily activities depended on his job, the need arose for him to 
protect it, and to improve its conditions and the returns it brought 
in the form of wages. The industrial revolution in an indirect 
but vital way provided the backgroimd for the modem labor 
movement. 

Under an industrial system such as has developed in the 
United States, initiative and risk-taking are the prerogative of the 
controlling group. It is the executive rather than the laborer 
who sees possibilities for expansion and profits. The laborer 
has to be satisfied with what wages he can get as a return firom his 
day-to-day activities on the job. For the most part he does not 
look for great returns unless he is one of the ambitious few who 
expect to climb to the top in the industry. But he does want his 
job, and he wants it made secure. He wants it to pay well, and 
he w Hn t S working conditions which are healthful and pleasant. 
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In general the labor movement has been built in the direction 
of realizing these objectives: job security, a favorable working 
day and working conditions, and an adequate wage. 

The Growth of Labor Unions 

Trade unions are nothing more than continuing associations 
of wage earners formed for the purpose of maintaining the job 
and improving working conditions. In the United States they 
began as organizations of local groups of craftsmen. These groups 
gradually built up into national unions which were also built 
primarily about specific crafts. Most labor-union development 
on a national scale came after the Civil War. It was not until 
1886 that a national federation was developed in the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The American Federation of Labor paid attention to the 
wages and working conditions of its members and to the organiza- 
tion of skilled workers into unions which could effectively enforce 
their demands with employers in their respective fields. World 
War. I gave the unions their first great impetus, as will be seen 
from the trend chart below, because in time of labor scarcity and 
rising prices labor holds a strategic position. These wartime gains 
were, however, lost in the 1920’s. 

It is an interesting fact that prior to 1935 the labor movement 
embraced few of the total non-agricultural employees of the 
nation. It is estimated that only 9.9 per cent of the non-agricul- 
tural workers were in unions in 1910. By 1920, 19.4 per cent 
were in unions; but by 1930 the ratio had fallen to 10.2 per cent. ^ 
The expansion of membership began with the election of the sym- 
pathetic New Deal administration in 1932 and the passage of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and the Wagner Act and the 
creation of the National Labor Relations Board. These govern- 
mental encouragements, however, were not the only factors. The 
imprecedented hardships borne by the wage worker during the 
early 1930’s because of unemployment and extensive deprivation, 
provided the background of psychological desperation on which 
a stronger umty could be built. While the American Federation 
had not completely ignored the possibilities of organizing 
entire industries, its primary emphasis had been on uniting par- 

1 Struclure of tht American Economy. National Resources Hanning Board, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1939. 
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ticular crafts. In 1935 the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion was formed as a phase of the traditional labor movement. 
In 1938 it pulled away from that and, reorganized as the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, has led a powerful separate move- 
ment. Its primary aim was to organize not crafts but entire in- 
dustries. This new point of view made it possible to break into 
the major heavy industries particularly automobile, rubber, and 
steel, which had been beyond the reach of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


MEMBERsmp IN American Labor Unions, 1940-1945 



During the period of World War II, with its imprecedented 
shortage of manpower and the continued sympathy of the existing 
government toward labor, labor organizations had the best op- 
portunity in American industrial history for building a strong 
group. They not only expanded their membership and their 
strength in the field of bargaining, but also in the election of 1944, 
through the Political Action Committee, attempted to wield an 
influence in national politics. That influence has since been felt 
in city elections and will undoubtedly be further felt in state, 
federal, and local elections. Even with all this, however, there is 
no definite labor party in the nation such as exists in Great Britain. 
One must still say that American labor’s interest is primarily in 
economic bargaining rather thmi in political action. 

The close of World War II saw labor-union membership at 
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an all-time high. An estimate made by The New Republic^ sum- 
marizes the situation as follows: 


AFL 

CIO 

Mine Workers 
Rail Brotherhoods (Ind.) 
Telephone Workers 
Others 
Total 


6,800,000 
6,000,000 (est,) 

600.000 

450.000 

200.000 

500.000 
14,550,000 


This membership, though exceedingly large, represented but 
a fourth of the total number of gainful workers, which was es- 
timated on V-J Day to be sixty million. 


Methods of Labor Union Operations 

Labor works through the trade agreement, which is nothing 
more than a contract between employer and worker agreed upon 
through collective bargaining, that is, through negotiations be- 
tween representatives of employers and of employees concerning 
wages, hours, tenure, and other conditions of employment. The 
collective agreement not only protects the worker but it also gives 
him a chance to enercisc some influence in determining policies 
so far as they affect his own personal welfare. 

Labor uses as weapons strikes, picketing (which sometimes 
takes the form of sit-down strikes), and boycotts, where these are 
necessary to enforce its demands. Similarly industry has in the 
past used such devices as lockouts, black lists, labor espionage, and 
the employment of strikebreakers. Interestingly enough, some 
of the most vicious conflicts between workers and industry have 
been over the right of workers to organize and to function as 
unions. The New Deal legislation, by legalizing unionization and 
strikes, removed this important cause of friction. Jurisdictional 
disputes between the two major unions for the control of certain 
industries now often cause conflict. 


The History of the Labor Movement 

In England little more than a century ago it was illegal for 
workers to organize in an attempt to raise wages or change work- 
ing conditions. The same situation prevailed in America until 

2 December 3, 1945, p. 746. 
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approximately one hundred years ago. From that point there 
has been a long struggle to obtain the rights of organization and 
of collective bargaining. Not until 1932, when the National 
Labor Relations Act was passed, was the worker protected by 
law" from the risk of being fired for organization activities and for 
joining the union. Collective bargaining under law has now' be- 
come a realized fact. 

Through union activity workers are able to present a united 
front in making demands that are considered essential to their 
livelihood and personal well-being. In considerable part an 
improved level of living is the result. Largely because of union 
pressure the hours of work per day have fallen from tw'elve or 
fourteen to the present eight. In some industries there has now 
come a five-day ^veek. Along with this decline in time has come 
a gradual increase in hourly wage and in total wage. 

The average American workman has been able to afford a 
higher level of living, from the standpoint of goods purchased and 
also of the leisure he is able to enjoy, than workers in most parts 
of the world. Industry at the same time, by virtue of increased 
productivity, better management, and mechanization making 
for increased output per worker, has been able to produce goods 
at a lower and lower figure. 

The American industrial system under corporate manage- 
ment has proved to be the most efficient industrial system in the 
world, the most ready to adapt itself to emergency, and the 
quickest to expand and commercialize new fields of invention and 
technology. The American worker is one of the best fed, best 
paid workers in the world. He uses more goods, even luxury 
goods like automobiles, than other workers anywhere else in the 
world. (See chart on page 398.) 

Psychology of the' American Labor Movement 

It is generally considered that a man’s place in the social and 
economic scale affects his attitudes and philosophy. Believing 
this to be true, Karl Marx held that a fundamental conflict exists 
between labor and capital in a capitalistic society and that it will 
continue regardless of improved conditions among workers until 
in a final revolution labor will take over production. 

This philosophy, while it has appealed to many intellectuals 
and reformers and has to some extent been put into practice in 
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other countries, notably in Russia, has never applied to the 
American labor movement. Labor and public alike believe in 
the system of free enterprise. They believe in wealth and in the 
justice of private gain from the exercise of initiative and the 
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Symbolic of America’s Efficient Industry 

Persons per car in various nations. In spite of its very serious defects the Ameri- 
can economic order has brought more people more things that they need than has 
ary other economic order in the world. 


spending of capital. They expect businessmen and industrialists 
to retain control of the means of production and even expect them 
to amass wealth. Except for a small segment, the American 
labor movement has never been interested in controlling the 
means of production. It has been willing to leave industry in 
the hands of the people who now control it. Its only inter^t 
has been to realize the objectives outlined above — a better joK 
at better pay under more ideal working conditions. Strikes and 
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picketing, even sit-down strikes, have been engaged in to protect 
the job for the strikers and to force improvement rather than to 
destroy the industry or to take possession of it. 


Social Climbing a Handicap to the Labor Movement 

The labor movement in America has never realized complete 
solidarity or attained a membership embracing any large pro- 
portion of the total workers of the nation. 'W'hy? 

Because of the American tradition of social climbing, the 
average wage worker has not expected always to remain in the 
same job or the same industry. Class consciousness has therefore 
not been strong. Moreover the ranks of labor were constantly 
filled, until the present generation, with European immigrants 
who tended to take over the poorer jobs and to push the more 
experienced workers up to better levels of income and authority, 
often even to managerial levels. Since the stream of immigrants , 
has been cut off, white and Negro workers from the rural South 
have played the same role in many northern industries.^ At 
best the union card has been for many workers an indication of 
a temporary bond with his fellows rather than a permanent one. 

New Goals for Labor 

The American worker is beginning to demand security of 
employment. There has in recent years been a great deal of 
agitation for year-round employment and for a guaranteed annual 
wage. That every worker in modem industry should be guar- 
anteed annual employment would seem reasonable. Many 
seasonal fluctuations can be ironed out by combining industri^ 
with different seasonal cycles for the specific purpose of providing 
year-round employment. The leveling off of the business cycle 
will also aid in this problem because the disappearance of de- 
pression will save marginal industries firom the necessity of closing 
down jfrom time to time. 

The idea of an annual minimum wage also has many advo- 
cates. This too would seem reasonable provided it is possible 
and practical to control fluctuation in the value of the dollar. 

^ E. D. Beynon, “The Southern White Laborer Mopvcs to Mchigan.** dmerkan 
Sociohgkal Review, 3=33a-34-3> June, 1938. 
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A certain minimum income and regularity of employment in a 
world where ernployment for the most part is in the hands of 
others rather than one’s self, is a basic factor in giving a psycho- 
logical sense of security as well as a certain economic foundafion 
for one’s livelihood. 

A goal so fundamental shoul(^ be made a matter of social con- 
cern and ways devised for attaining it. That it is tremendously 
important to individual and family security is suggested by studies 
of marriage which indicate that amount of income is not cor- 
related with success in marriage, but regularity and certainty of 
income definitely are."^ 


The Corporate Community ^ 

In observing the power and manipulation of labor unions 
today, the average citizen is likely to lose sight of the fact that 
American industry is also highly organized and centrally directed. 
We happen to Hve in a period when labor is able to make its 
voice heard effectively, but the fact remains that the American 
industrial system, on the other hand, is organized into great cor- 
porate institutions which control many raw materials, almost en- 
tirely dominate the field of processing and manufacturing, and 
regulate transportation and many phases of retail distribution. 
Students of business and manufacturing sometimes refer to this 
system of interlocking organizations as the corporate community. 

Through a few key banking institutions which own much of 
the credit of major industries, and interlocking directorates 
of many of the various large corporations, centralized control of 
the industrial mechanism is achieved. The National Resources 
Planning Board studying two hundred of the largest industrial 
corporations of the nation in 1935 found that only twenty-five 
had no directors in common with at least one other. At the other 
extreme were organizations like the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, which has interlocking directors with thirty-five others. 

The extent to which these directorships overlap is presented 
in the summary below for two hundred of the largest non- 

* E. W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Predicting Success or Failure in Mar- 
riage^ Chapter 9. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1939. 

^ For a more complete discussion of this topic and suirunary of evidence see 
Structure of Hu American Fconomy, Chapter 6, and Appendices ii, 12, 13. National 
Resources Pla nnin g Board, Washington, D.G„ 1939. 
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financial corporations and fifty of the large banking corporations 
combined. These corporations had total assets in 1935 of 
Si 14,914,200,000. It will be obser\'ed that one man held nine 
directorships in corporations which controlled millions of dol- 
lars and governed the employment of hundreds of thousands of 
laborers. Three directors held eight directorships each, or a 
total of twenty-four. Six held seven directorships each, or forty- 
two in all. The total of 3544 was held by 2722 directors. In 
other words, in almost a thousand instances directorships were 
held by those who were directors of one or more of the other 
industrial or banking corporations . 


NUMBER OF DIRECTORS AND THEIR HOLDINGS OF DIRECTORSHIPS 
IN 200 LARGEST NON-FINANCTAL AND 50 LARGEST FINANCIAL 
CORPORATIONS, I935 ^ 


Number of directorships 

r~ ■■ 

j Total number of 
directors 

Total number of 

held by a single 

directorships 

individual \ 

: held 

9 

1 

9 

8 

3 

24 

7 

6 

42 

6 

6 

36 

5 

19 

95 

4 

48 

192 

3 

102 

306 

2 

303 

606 

I 

2,234 

2,234 

Total 

2,722 

3,544 


The interlocking directorship is not the only type of coordina- 
tion between major corporations. Many of the largest financial 
and industrial interests are organized into interest groups which 
function with some degree of unity. The Morgan— First National 
Bank group includes forty-one of the 250 largest corporations 
ranging all the way from United States Steel to American Tele- 
phone and- Telegraph. It also holds a controlling interest in 
eleven major railroad systems which have 26 per cent of the first- 
class mileage. The Kuhn-Loeb group through its financing 

^ llie Striicture of the AmertccmEconoir^, Parti. Bcisic Characteristics^ 'g* 158. National 
Resources Planning Board, Washington, D.C., Jxme, 1939. 
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combines thirteen major railroad systems, which control 22 per 
cent of the first-class mileage, the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, and a bank. There are also the Rockefeller, Mellon, 
and DuPont groups, to mention only a few other leading com- 
binations. 

That this kind of overlapping has a certain advantage from 
the standpoint of manipulating credit and ensuring coordination 
of the nation’s economic, industrial, and financial machinery, 
cannot be questioned. That it also represents tremendous 
political and economic power and has given industry unusual 
strength in determining the policies and wealth of inillions of 
workers, cannot be doubted. 

In addition to corporate organizations, interlocking director- 
ships, group combinations for purposes of financing and manage- 
ment, there are the other combinations of industrial and economic 
power represented in such groups as the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and the National Association of Manufacturers. 
These tie in rather closely with the corporate structure of the 
nation and, through propaganda and other public influences, 
attempt to voice a united opinion on questions they consider 
vital to the national welfare as viewed from the standpoint of 
their own vested interests. 


The Public 

In the struggle between industry and labor, there is always 
the group known as the public; this is the group which stands on 
the sidelines, concerned directly neither with management nor 
with wage earning in the particular industry involved. The 
public is nonetheless affected by the outcome of the struggle 
between the two since policies of industry and labor have a direct 
bearing on the cost of consumers’ goods such as food, clothing, 
coal, transportation, and automobiles. More important at 
times than the cost itself is the effect of industrial tie-ups on the 
availability of goods. Coal shortages are often produced by strikes. 
So also the supplying of automobiles, refrigerators, and other con- 
sumers’ goods so greatly needed at the close of World War II, 
was seriously delayed by the struggle over basic wage policies. 

Interestingly enouglx, one group of laborers is part of the 
public when another group is strikhig^ so that the public is not 
the same group in every case. The public is the group that is 
always concerned as a neutral party in the outcome because it 
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K^stom View Co^ 


An Outmoded Inshtution or a Necessity, Which? 

Wasted *iime and energy is costly to labors management^ and the public^ Can 
administrative machinery settle suck disputes by less costly means? 

affects their own particular interest as consumers. Because of 
this situation, the nation should certainly look forward to a time 
when industrial disputes can be settled around a conference 
table, either with representatives of the government or with some 
other neutral board sitting as arbitrators or through other peace- 
making devices that may be made available. Such a move is in 
the interest of the public, of industry, and of the worker. 

As long as collective bargaining is connected with strikes and 
work shutdowns, so long wHl the public interest be threatened. 
That the public does not have adequate legal protection is made 
clear from time to time. . An outstanding instance occurred in 
February, 1946, when the strike of some two thousand tugboat 
workers threatened the health and safety of th^ entire city of 
New York. Schools and places of entertainment had to be closed 
to save fuel, millions of dollars were lost to businesses not directly 
involved, and food supplies dwindled to near the point where 
the health and life of thousands were jeopardized. It is not 
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enough to place the blame in this case on the workers, or on the 
handful of employers who failed to meet their demands, or on 
both groups. There was a lack of governmental devices to pro- 
tect the public interest. 

It is possible that in the long run that ill-defined group, the 
public, will have to play a more aggressive role than in the past. 
This \^^l probably come through consumer groups. Such groups, 
though now poorly organized, have in certain instances had a 
vital effect on government policy. They played an important 
part, for instance, in seeing that OPA and price regulations were 
continued after World War II until manufactured goods were 
available in quantities. They can in the future become even 
more powerful. 


The Outlook for Industrial Peace 

It seems that industry and labor in America have been 
coming nearer to the same philosophy. Industry now recognizes 
that good wages are essential to production, for production ceases 
when labor and the masses of consumers can no longer purchase 
goods produced. The problem of industry and labor alike is 
therefore to seek an optimum balance between reasonable wages 
and reasonable costs of production. 

Realizing a proper balance between the interests of labor, 
management, and the public is, however, always difficult. On 
the one hand, labor can make demands which are so unreasonable 
that the manufacturer is compelled to raise the price of his prod- 
uct, and this penalizes the public including that section of labor 
that does not obtain the benefit of the wage increase. On the 
other hand, industry can operate on a basis where it makes an 
excess profit; and when it does so, it takes advantage of the public 
by charging too high a price. The interest of all parties demands 
that industry operate at a profit, carry through times of slack 
markets, and continue to employ workers; that labor have a 
wage that makes possible a high standard of living; and that the 
public have goods at a reasonable cost. In the achievement of this 
goal, greater cooperation between industry and labor, the greater 
ability on the part of both to share in the policy-making for both, 
seems to be a current trend and one which offers the means of 
improving present relationships. The strike at best is an awkward 
and primitive gesture for achieving means which shocJd be 
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‘‘Finest Pullin’ Team in the World!” 

achieved ordinarily at the council table. As in the case of all 
forms of overt conflicts the strike is wasteful and expensive to all 
parties concerned. 

TThere is some evidences however, that union labor at one point 
is failing to recognize its obligations to the public and to its own 
long-term welfare. Urban industrial life has tended to stress 
leisure and luxury rather than the virtues of work and achieve- 
ment. This is contrary to rural values, which have perhaps 
overstressed work and taken too much satisfaction from concrete 
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achievement in work. Where labor does not identify itself with 
the success of the industry, there is a tendency to make increasing 
demands for wages but to fail to return to industry and to the 
public a fair day’s work for the wage earned. 

This point is made in a statement by Henry Ford II, president 
of the Ford Motor Company.^ He said early in 1946 that in- 
stead of building a car in 87 hours as the company .did in 1941, or 
in 102 hours as in 1942, it took 128 hours in the months following 
V-J Day. He also reported that an opinion poll showed that less 
than 45 per cent of union workers thought they should turn out as 
much work as they were able while on the job and that 44 per 
cent thought a man should do about what the average of the 
groups does; of non-union workers, 60 per cent thought a man 
should do all he could, and only 33 per cent thought he should 
produce no more than the average of the group. 

Are these views representative of workers generally? We do 
not know. They may reflect only the temporary let-down of 
certain groups following war. They may not represent the view 
of any widespread group. The nature and extent of the poll are 
not indicated. The results do, however, reflect attitudes which 
labor unions are, rightly or wrongly, often accused of fostering. 

Such attitudes, to the extent that they find expressions in 
work habits, cannot but raise the price of goods to the public 
and have the long-run effect of reducing the American standard 
of living. An increased standard of living is dependent upon full 
production. Any labor philosophy which holds back full produc- 
tion is in effect sabotaging the nation’s interest in a high standard 
of living. 

Labor ^ Industry^ and the Stock Market 


The public has another interest in full and efficient production. 
The capitalistic system in America has given a ready outlet for 
any capital accumulations, even those of the average man, in the 
securities market. Stocks and bonds, although often thought of 
as primarily an outlet for capital of the rich, have also been the 
outlet for the capital of many people of moderate means. 

The market is set up on such a basis that a person with almost 
^y amount of funds, no matter how small, can find an issue for 
investment. The return on the investment, and its relative se- 


J Solution to Our Problems”; reprint of an address at the 
dub Luncheon in San Francisco, February 8, 1946. 


Commonwealth 
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curity, depend a great deal on the wisdom of the buyer, it is true, 
and the speculative investor of little experience has more often 
lost than gained. On the other hand, many people have through 
such investment of funds realized substantial dividends. The 
responsibility for managing these funds rests on industry, but the 
public is vitally interested in profitable management and that 
in turn results from efficient production on the part of labor. 

Labor and the Standard of Living 

This discussion of problems of the American economy is con- 
cerned with its improvement, not its abolition. Government 
manipulation and control of the economy have not been aimed 
at its replacement by state socialism or other systems. The Ameri- 
can people have never feared bigness or efficiency as such, either 
in industrial management or in labor organization. They do 
fear monopoly, exploitation, waste of resources, and idleness of 
workers. It is to control some of these abuses that government 
control of economic forces and regulation of vested interest groups 
has come about. 

Harold J. Laski, ® the British labor leader and liberal econo- 
mist, is of the opinion that American industry faces a basic diffi- 
culty which has resulted from its own methods of dealing with 
labor. He thinks that labor has been led to feel that as industry 
prospers labor will be the recipient of continuous improvement 
in the standard of living and that industry is capable of unlimited 
expansion, barring circumstances beyond control, such as inter- 
national upsets. He believes that labor, as a consequence, has 
developed an expectation for advances altogether out of propor- 
tion to the profitable expansion of production, that actually 
owmers have promised more than they can deliver, and that strife 
with labor is therefore inevitable. Whether he is right or wrong; 
certainly the American economic scene is a long way from achiev- 
ing and retaining any stable balance between production, wag^s, 
and prices, which is the essence of labor-management-public 
relations. 

Review 

1. How did the Industrial Revolution affect the position of labor? 

2 . Contrast the philosophy of the laborer and of the manager of an 

industrial enterprise. 

® “American Strike Scene.” Personnel Journal^ a4:303-ao6, December, 1945 . 
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3. What is a trade union? 

4. What new principle did the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion introduce into the labor movement not present in traditional 
trade unionism? 

5. Trace the growth of labor union membership and point out factors 
affecting particular trends up and down. 

6. Explain the trade agreement and give examples of conditions it 
calls for. 

7. What weapons does labor have at its disposal? 

8. Give some high points in the history of the labor movement. 

9. Does the American labor movement psychology conform to the 
accepted Marxian philosophy? Explain. 

10. How has the philosophy of social climbing hindered any trend 
toward Marxism? 

1 1 . What new goals does labor now seek? Evaluate them from the 
standpoint of a democratic philosophy of opportunity. 

12. What is meant by the corporate community? 

13. Cite evidence to show that wealth and political power are con- 
centrated in the hands of a relatively small group, 

14. Present evidence to prove that the industrial-commercial and 
credit structures in the economy are closely tied together, 

15. What is meant by interlocking directorships? Present evidence 
to show that they exist. 

16. Should our nation attempt to destroy the corporate community? 
Defend your answer. 

17. What is meant by ''the public” as used in this chapter? 

18. How is the public interest often jeopardized and its welfare 
threatened in the clashes between management and labor? 

19. In what sense is the wage of the worker of vital interest to all 
groups? 

20. Discuss the importance of efficient production by labor. 

2 1 . Discuss the public interest in industry as a source of investment for 

capital. ^ 

22. Discuss the possibilities of concerted action by consumer groups. 
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CHAPTER 21 


PROVIDING ECONOMIC SECURITY 

* 

Economic Security in Industrial Society 

American society with its expanding agricultural and indus- 
trial frontiers long rated the gambler’s chance of quick wealth 
above security. Better to go broke trying to snatch a million 
than to plod along in a routine which promised security for life 
but held no hope of winning big stakes. This philosophy worked 
fairly well as long as new opportunities opened in sufficient num- 
ber to guarantee everyone a chance to work if he had the strength 
and were willing to do so. But before the nation was prepared, 
the frontier of expanding opportunity was gone and it found itself 
in 1930 without either the gambler’s chance or security. 

Self-Employment and Security 

In the preceding chapters we have indicated that the indus- 
trial revolution took the means of production out of the hands of 
the workers. The increased shift of population to urban indus- 
trial employment, a trend which still is evident in Western 
society, still further reduces the amount of self-employment 
because a decreasing number of workers are employed in agri- 
culture. With the growth of industrial society and a world com- 
mercial order, even agriculture, which has always been pre- 
ponderantly an occupation of self-employment and which has 
therefore offered a great deal of security and individual freedom, 
no longer gives the average man the security it once did. The 
farmer now has to orient his activities to the market. His stand- 
ards of living have been raised to the point where he also lives 
by cash expenditures rather than directly from the land. 

In earlier decades, times of industrial crisis called for escape 
to the frontier where free land offered an opportunity for labor 
unable to remain in industrial employment. The safety-valve 
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theory of Turner, although questioned in some of its details as a 
realistic description of the actual working of economic forces in 
early American life, nonetheless explains in part why the manage- 
ment of the economy on a nationwide scale was once unnecessary. 
The ready accessibility of farm employment, combined with the 
fact that a considerable proportion of the population was already 
self-employed, made previous national crises much different from 
that faced in 1932 when for the first time the nation undertook 
to manage the economy on a major scale. Free land was gone. 
Machine agriculture required no further expansion; foods and 
fibers glutted the market. 

. Even though in the 1930's millions of industrial workers re- 
turned to farms, actually farm employment failed to provide 
the solution it had been in earlier days. Subsistence farming and 
subsistence living had largely disappeared during the period of 
World War I and the following years. Even those who went to 
farms in the 1930’s had to be placed on relief rolls in almost as 
high a proportion as workers in cities. At the worst period of the 
depression, relief rolls averaged 15 to 18 millions. By May, 1935, 
one in eight persons in rural farm areas, as compared to one in 
six persons in urban areas, was on relief. (See the pictographic 
chart on page 412.) 

In modern society, therefore, economic security won by per- 
sonal initiative, ambition, and enterprise, is to a considerable 
extent a myth. The masses of both rural and urban dwellers 
depend upon the fluctuation of the industrial-commercial order. 
It was during, the great depression that the nation first awoke to 
the need for national legislation which would underwrite the most 
common economic risks of the citizen. 

The Historical Perspective 

Pauperism, delinquency, and crime were all discussed under 
the sapae general heading a few decades ago. Pauperism was 
considered as immoral as crime. Go back two centuries and 
an honest man was imprisoned for debt — again a symbol of 
the attitude which once classed financial failure along with 
crime. 

In the large-family system of earlier days, the family was a major 
factor in the security of the individual. Relatives felt a responsi- 
bility for their aged dependents and for their unfortunate members 
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Rural migration is no longer a safety valve for urban workers in times of de* 
pression. It only shifts the burden of relief from urban to rural areas, May^ 
1935^ found one person out of every seven in the United States on relief as a con- 
sequence of the natiou’-wide depression. 


of aU ages. The neighborhood also was, even in the early Ameri- 
can community, a source of security for the socially inadequate. 

It was only as urban industrial society reached the point 
where the secondary group replaced the neighborhood and where 
secular thinking replaced religious motivation that public wel- 
fare on a larger scale came into its own. When the idea of public 
responsibility for the security of the citizen came to be a recog- 
nized philosophy, there was but a step to the removal of public 
benefits entirely from the realm of charity and the classification 
of them as rights and duties of the state to its members: As a 
consequence, with the development of a national social security 
program, the term ''poverty” has tended to pass from the vocabu- 
lary and the term "security” to replace it, with an appropriate 
terminology to cover benefits to the citizen. In place of charity 
have come pensions and annuities, unemployment compensation, 
^d to dependent and crippled children^ and other such categories 
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which are not considered charity in the old sense but normal 
and justifiable benefits to those who qualify. They are in fact 
benefits built up by the government through collections from 
payrolls and through taxation. 

In a time of self-employment the old concept of poverty had 
some meaning. The time of day when a man got up, the number 
of hours he worked, the ambition he exercised in his attack on the 
natural environment had something to do with whether he starved 
or fed well during the winter. In that far-off day the identifica- 
tion of pauperism with laziness, vice, or intemperance had some 
foundation. But now, when six directors of a corporation em- 
ploying 600,000 workers may decide by their vote whether or 
not any of these men will work next week or next month or next 
year, there is little sense in charging poverty to the personal 
characteristics of the individual. One can, of course, argue that 
any one of these 600,000 men might have been on the Board of 
Directors had he had sufficient personal ability and force, or had 
he been bom with the right grandfather, but that is beside the 
point. Personal characteristics do have some relationship to suc- 
cess, but this is not always so in a society where self-employment 
is largely a thing of history. 

Edward T. Devine^ as early as 1909 advanced the theory that 
poverty is primarily economic — the outgrowth of maladjust- 
ments which result directly from conditions for which society is 
responsible. He challenged the prevailing idea that poverty is 
ordinarily due to shiftlessness, drink, over-reproduction, or other 
personal faults. He stressed the view that the true causes of 
poverty should be sought in the social system, not in the person- 
ality of the individual. This assumption has come to be the 
accepted philosophy of our day and poor-relief practices now 
conform to it. 

It is only natural, then, that for religious charity, which em- 
phasized the blessing to the giver for his generous outpouring 
of himself in tokens to the unfortunate, there have been substi- 
tuted state-supported social work and state-financed social se- 
curity. The whole system of charity has been secularized and 
after the process of transformation is no longer charity. The 
nation still believes in individual initiative and enterprise in all 
fields of human endeavor, but at the same time it frankly recog- 
nizes that such endeavor is bound to be thwarted in many cases 

^ Misery and Its Causes ^ Chapter i. The MaqmUl^n Company, New York, 191Q. 
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by impersonal forces of the economy. It has therefore under- 
written individual risk by social policy. 

Provisions of the Social Security Act and Its Operation 

The national Social Security Act, passed in 1935 and since 
modified and made more inclusive, provides in the first place for 
a system of old age and survivor’s insurance which is based on 
wages received. Payrhents are made monthly to retired insured 
workers, to their dependents, or to their survivors. In order to 
receive benefits the worker must be sixty-five or older, must be 
fully insured, and must file a claim for benefits. Supplementary 
benefits amounting to one-half the worker’s are provided for his 
wife if she is sixty-five or over, or to unmarried dependent chil- 
dren under sixteen, or under eighteen if regularly attending school. 

A single man who has been covered by insurance for five years 
and whose average monthly wage was $50, receives $21.00 per 
month. If married, he receives $31.50. A single man who has 
had a monthly wage of $250 over the same period receives $42.00. 
A married man with an income of $250 or above receives $63.00. 
If a worker dies before reaching retirement age, his dependents 
receive monthly survivor-benefits. These also vary with the 
worker’s salary and with the number and age of his dependents. 

In addition to these insurance provisions the Social Security 
Act includes unemployment compensation. Certain standards 
are set for the states to meet in order to be entitled to Federal 
grants. The establishment and administration of the systems 
are wholly within the province of the several states. The money 
is obtained through a Federal unemployment tax, which re- 
quires a deduction of 3 per cent of a worker’s wages up to $3000, 
levied on the payroll by employers with eight or more employees. 
Benefits vary from state to state. 

Federal grants also aid the states in giving financial assistance 
to the needy aged, to the needy blind, and to dependent children. 
This all comes under the heading o£ public assistance. The Federal 
grants are based on the amount the state itself spends. For old- 
age assistance, to protect those not covered by old-age insurance, 
the government matches the state’s contribution up to a. Federal- 
state total of $40 per person per month. For aid to the blind the 
government again matches the state funds up to a Federal-stalte 
maximum of $40 for each person per month, and also pays half 
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. the cost of administering the state plan. In aiding dependent 
children the government also matches state funds up to a Federal- 
state total of $18 for the first child and Si 2 for each additional 
one in the family, and pays half the cost of administering the 
state plan. Aid to dependent children is a direct subsidy by 
government taxation providing primarily for mothers left with 
orphaned children. It is in fact for the most part a mother’s 
pension which makes it possible for the mother to care for her 
children without the necessity of abandoning or neglecting them 
in order to make a living. These grants, however, are not yet 
sufficient to give a husband or wife confidence that in case of the 
death of the wage earner the children will be given reasonable 
democratic opportunities. 


Security for the Family 

The most important concern of a democracy is the security 
and well-being of children. Unfortunately under competitive 
capitalism and the wage-salary economy, the income of the 
worker has no relation to family needs. The likelihood is that 
persons without family responsibility will on the average have a 
greater income than persons with it. But even if the income is 
the same, the total must be cut into a larger number of units so 
that the entire family must live on a lower level. The situation 
varies somewhat from region to region and with the composition 
of the family but throughout the United States, and especially 
in the South, the larger the family the smaller the unit income 
for each member. Data assembled by the Social Security Board 
and shown on the chart on page 416 make this strikingly clear. 

Each dependent child, for purposes of this analysis, is con- 
sidered a half family unit. It will be seen that the average family 
unit-income is under $500. Where there are a man and his wife 
only, the unit-income is approximately $630. Where there 
is one child, it is $500; where there are two children, $425; 
where there are three or more children, $275.^ 

The map on page 417 compares various states of the 
union with regard to unit-income for non-farm families. The 

2 Data are from T. J. Woofter, Jr,, “Children and Family Income.” Socud 
Security Bulleiint 8:1-6, Social Security Board, Washington, D.C., January, 1945. 
Data cover 14,750,000 non-farm families with wage and salary income, a total of 
42 per cent of the nation’s families. 
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upper figure shows the total non-farm children by thousands; 
the lower figure, the average number of children for non-farm 
families. Shading indicates the family unit-income into which 
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group. Comparatively few children — 7.5 and ii per cent re- 
spectively — fall in the groups of $600 or more. 

Implications of the Unit Wage Income of American Families 

The preceding facts are of tremendous social significance. 
The larger the family, the smaller the pieces into which the pie 
must be cut. Clearly there is an inequality of privilege that bears 
most heavily on the child. This situation in the United States 
is characteristic of industrial society everywhere. In agricultural 
society, on the other hand, very often the number of workers 
increases the amount of income. That is true within limits even 
on the American farm. Generally speaking, the farmer increases 
his land as his boys reach working ages, and therefore increases 
his income. Children in a rural economy have always had a cer- 
tain economic value. In an urban industrial economy since the 
disappearance of handicrafts with their extensive use of child 
labor they have never had an economic value. 

Throughout the industrialized world the problem of giving 
the family with children an adequate share of income to guarantee 
their proper nurture has been a major one. French industry 
faced it more than a century ago. Some industries initiated the 
family-wage plan by which a worker received, in addition to a 
basic wage, an allowance for each chUd. This system was used 
by some public employers as early as 1854, became quite general 
during the first World War, and was made compulsory in a large 
number of occupations in 1932. In Belgium the system of family 
allowances was begun as a voluntary measure but was made 
compulsory with all firms under contract with the government in 
1928 and with all firms in 1930. The allowances granted have 
not fully compensated in either country for the expense of rearing 
children. 

This is one of several possible ways of equalizing the economic 
load of families with chfidren. In general a cash allowance of 
this character is looked upon with disfavor by students of sociology 
on the ground that cash subsidies may not equalize expenditures 
or even in fact go into expenditures for children. The Swedish^ 
government, in the extensive population policies that were being 
formulated prior to World War II , took the position that so far as 

^ For an excellent summary of Swedish population policy see Alva Myrdal, 
^aHon and Family. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1941. 
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possible subsidies should be in the form of goods rather than in the 
form of cash. Many measures designed to improve housing and 
nutrition and to decrease mortality have been developed. Loans 
are made available to those wishing to marry, and about 92 per 
cent of all mothers are eligible to a special lump sum during periods 
of confinement. Extensive provisions are made for orphans and 
for the children of disabled parents, as well as for unmarried 
mothers and their children. These and other reforms are meant 
to alleviate the condition of the poor as well as to assist those who 
wish to have children to do so on a reasonable basis of social and 
economic security. 

American industry has never made a distinction between 
workers with and those without children. A few public school 
systems have to a minor degree recognized in salary scales the 
needs of the man with children. In general, however, Americans 
have taken no cognizance of a man’s responsibility to his family. 

's 

A Constructive Approach toward Security on the Farm 

The Farm Security Administration has in many parts of the 
country carried on a rural welfare program that has gone to the 
roots of rural poverty. It took over the job of helping the marginal 
farmer manage his enterprise in such a way as to realize an income 
and better subsistence. In many cases this required credit with 
which to purchase additional workstock or machinery; in others 
it required milk cows or poultry. Combined with this was the 
introduction of soil conservation practices. On the living side, 
it required gardens and taught many who had not previously 
canned or stored winter foodstuffs, or even for that matter used 
garden foodstuffs, to plant a garden and use it. By this procedure 
it not only improved nutrition but taught health. Throughout 
the South, wherever the Farm Security Administration home 
economist went, the pressure cooker for canning also went. This 
was nothing short of a revolution in the old South, where corn and 
cotton have crowded out the garden. In communities where a 
group of Farm Security borrowers were concentrated, cooperative 
principles have been employed for the joint purchase of better 
animals, notably sires, thus improving the quality of livestock. 
The borrower has in many communities been protected by pre- 
paid medical plans developed in cooperation with county medic al 
societies. The ecperience of .the FSA demonstrates repeatedly 
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Farm Security Administration 


A Great American Illusion 

The agricultural frontier once provided a modest security. It does so ruo more. 


that in many cases the farmer is defeated economically because 
of heavy medical expenses and that health insurance through 
cooperative prepayment plans is the only way to protect a loan. 
It is true that many of these cooperative medical groups did not 
survive over a long period because the group covered was too small 
for sound insurance. But some such principles, in the absence of 
tax supported (socialized) medicine, seem to offer the only ade- 
quate means for securing rural medical care. 

Finally the FSA through managed credit got at the basis of 
much maladjustment among marginal economic groups. In 
the first place credit was granted primarily to those who did not 
have sufficient assets to secure a bank loan. Enough credit was 
granted to help a man undertake a farming venture that could 
reasonably be expected to succeed. It sometimes provided for 
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purchase of more land and improvement of the house or the farm 
buildings. Interest rates were low and repayment was based on 
annual returns from the farm operation, not an arbitrary annual 
sum regardless of operating conditions as is the case with the usual 
bank loan. The farmer’s and home manager’s practices were 
supervised and directed so that the loan would be protected and, 
much more important, so that the borrower would learn to im- 
prove his methods and raise his standard of living to the point 
where he would be beyond defeat by the petty risks that over- 
come so many farmers in the lower third of the income 
brackets. 

It is doubtful if any form of rural relief can point to construc- 
tive results equal to those achieved in many parts of the country 
by the FSA. Unfortunately, in some parts unwise experiments, 
including cooperative farming on government purchased tracts, 
have overshadowed the more basic work of the organization. It 
is an interesting fact that even the cooperative ventures in certain 
instances proved economically sound but ‘'communistic farming,” 
as it was often called by its critics, did not solve the problem of 
the individualistic, family-farm psychology of the average family 
settled on the corporation farms. A man will get out at five in 
the morning to milk his own cows before going in to the field in the 
morning, but on the cooperative farm no one wants to milk the 
cows when there ai;e tractors to be driven. 

Land Settlement Is Not Utopia 

After World War I this country and many European coun- 
tries resorted to land settlement as a device for meeting the needs 
of soldiers. There has been a great deal of talk by the uninformed 
in favor of such a policy for veterans of World War 11. Farm 
economists, knowing the cost of such activities at the close of the 
last war and the record of failures, and-also knowing the situation 
that is likely to prevail in agriculture once European agricultures 
get back into production, strongly condemn any such policy. 

' They do not believe it to be economically sound or in the best 
interests of human welfare. *They know that the settlement of 
soldiers is likely to be on subsistence-sized tracts and that sub- 
sistence fanning everywhere in the United States is associated 
with a low level of living, poor health conditions, lack of social 
facilities, scant education, and extreme economic hazards. In 
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a competitive agricultural economy, those without adequate 
acreage, machine efficiency, and a reasonable orientation to the 
demands of the market cannot hope to make a decent living. 

During the depression many recommended subsistence farms 
as a relief measure. At that time any venture which took people 
off relief rolls, even in part, offered some benefit; but as a general 
welfare measure, especially in times of prosperity, subsistence farm- 
ing is no satisfactory substitute for employment in industry. We 
should not encourage any policy which has failed to approach 
reasonable standards of living. 

Unfortunately, back-to-the-land movements always are at the 
peak during depressions when farms offer less security than at any 
other time. For example, Baker estimates that about two million 
back-to-the-land people were still living on farms in January, 1935, 
when the census of agriculture was taken, and that another two 
million youths had had to remain on farms because of a lack of 
industrial opportunity which would permit migration. In 1934, 
about two million farm operators (almost a third of the nation’s 
farmers) had to 'Vork for pay or income at jobs, business, or pro- 
fessions, not connected with the farm.”^ Land settlement and 
land development are for the most part stop-gap arrangements. 

Future Welfare Aims 

The more constructive aspects of security in a democratic 
society must in the long run be sought not in welfare measures 
designed to protect the citizen from risks, but in a more farsighted 
use of natural resources, of labor, of medical science, and of eco- 
nomic goods so that a greater number of people wiU as a matter 
of course have a higher level of living and thereby possess greater 
security. This is the direction in which the nation must build. 
Such goals can be sought through conservation of natural re- 
sources and improvements in farm, forest, and mining manage- 
ment, in providing year-round employment at a high wage for 
the person hired by others, by socialized medicine or compulsory 
health insurance, and by population policies which will shift a 
greater share of the load of child rearing to social institutions out- 
side the family. Part V of this book outlines some policies along 

+ O. E. Baker, A Graphic Summary of the Kumhery Size, and Type of Farm and Value 
of Products, United States Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication a66, 
p. 2, Washington, D.C., 1937. 
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these Knes which are and will increasingly become the goal of 

democratic society. 

Review 

1. Discuss the American philosophy of security as it has evolved 
historically. 

2. How has the decline in self-employment affected individual 
security? 

3. Discuss the cultural trends that have undermined the security of 
agriculture as an occupation. 

4. Explain the “safety valve theory.” Does the frontier offer an 
outlet today? 

5. Is farm employment a solution for urban depressions? Explain. 

6. Discuss the change in philosophy concerning pauperism that has 
evolved in the Western world. 

7. Does the concept of poverty as being a product of laziness or 
inefficiency seem adequate today? Explain. 

8. Gan a person with ambition, initiative, and good health fail 
economically in our socio-economic order? 

9. Summarize briefly the provisions of the Social Security Act. 

10. Give your views of the merits of the Social Security Act. 

1 1 . Does the normal family with children have equality of opportunity 
with marriages without children? Explain. 

12. Compare the unit-family income of families with and without 
children. Comment on the significance of these facts. 

13. Compare states and regions with regard to family-unit income. 

14. Classify wage and salary earning families of the nation by groups 
on the basis of unit income. 

15. How might the nation take into account differences in unit income 
of families with or without children? 

16. Discuss constructive measures of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. 

17. Discuss land setdement in the United States as a welfare measure. 

18. Are effective welfare policies to become the primary aims of 
democratic society? Explain, 
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SOCIAL POLICIES IN THE MAKING 

Social policies are in a certain sense always in the making, 
for societies which develop them as devices for adjustment hold 
a tentative view of progress, that is, they believe that greater 
improvement is always possible even though present achievements 
in a particular phase of the culture or in a given set of social ad- 
justments, are reasonably satisfactory. They frankly recognize 
that many fields of social adjustment and cultural development 
are unsatisfactory at the present level. In these fields they per- 
ceive with greater or less clarity goals for early achievement and 
pursue them. For example, for more than a generation great 
strides have been made in the direction of conservation. Yet the 
social policies ofFranklinD. Roosevelt, the great conservationist, 
merely awakened the nation to a recognition of the fact that with 
all the achievements in this field conservation has barely begun. 
For another example, the nation is as yet only vaguely aware of 
the need for social policy regarding population controls. In the 
field of immigration, population policies have long been in ef- 
fect. The birth rate, on the other hand, is still in the realm of the 
folkways, even though it has a direct bearing on social welfare and 
on population numbers in the modern world. 

For the development of these and many other social policies, 
complex society has had to depend upon education. The school, 
of all institutions, should lead in developing social policy that 
will prepare each generation for the long life which modem science 
promises. The aims of the school must be constantly revalued in 
the perspective of its obligations to society. On the school, 
whether it wished it or not, has fallen the responsibility for the 
broader aspects of moral training and for the training in social 
and personal adjustment which is essenti^.1 to living in the great 
society.’® 



CHAPTER 22 


THE COMSERVATION OF 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

The Waste of Natural Resources 

The resources of a nation are its stake in the future. No 
generation has a right to destroy, to exhaust, or to neglect natural 
resources which should be the heritage of all generations. The 
whole conservation movement has come to mean the management 
of resources with the interests of future generations in mind. Its 
motto is “Use Without Waste.” Soil, timber, and scenic resources, 
minerals and oils, water and wild life are so vital to the future 
of a nation and to the welfare of posterity that state and national 
policy concerning their use and development is desirable and in 
fact necessary. America has been a nation of fabulous waste 
in all these fields. The soil has been wasted by depletion of 
fertility and by water and wind erosion. Timber and scenic 
resources have been destroyed to convert forests into farms and 
to make profits in lumber. Minerals and oils have been wasted 
through careless and extravagant mining methods. Water re- 
sources have been polluted by thousands of towns and cities, 
have been allowed to run rampant under floods, and have been 
relatively undeveloped from the standpoint of flood control and 
power development. Wildlife has been ruthlessly destroyed by 
sportsmen who practically eliminated animals like the buffalo 
and antelope, and by the other forms of waste — the destruction 
of forests, erosion of soil, and pollution of water. 

But in a nation which, with all its waste, still has an abundance, 
conservation practices are difficult to sell. The average man looks 
upon nature’s resources in terms of his own lifetime rather than 
of the generations to come. In fact many who use land, timber, 
and water, look upon them not only in terms of their own life- 
time but in terms of their own particular tenure on a particular 
ferm or forest area. Their handling of these resources is such as 
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to yield the largest immediate profits regardless of the risk this 
may involve for their own future or that of posterity. 

Since society has a vital stake in this problem, there has been 
developed in the United States over a period of years an interest 
in conserving basic natural resources and in developing social 
policies and social controls which will make the realization of 
this ideal possible. The conservation movement began soon after 
the Civil War when scientifically minded men were responsible 
for influencing the Congress to establish the Commission on Fish 
and Fisheries (1871), the United States Forest Bureau (1873), 
the United States Geological Survey (1879), and the Bureau of 
Biological Survey (1885). 

These, and other bureaus which were added later, devoted 
their attention primarily to the accumulation of facts regarding 
waste but were unable to bring about legislation in favor of con- 
servation. It remained for Theodore Roosevelt thirty years later 
to take the first major steps in this direction. He and other such 
leaders as Gifford Pinchot became alarmed at the waste of natural 
resources and were responsible for public action to protect the 
public domain. Some 234,000,000 acres of public land were 
withdrawn from settlement and most of it turned into a national 
forest. This gesture marked the beginning of a practice which, 
with later additions, created our national forests. Theodore 
Roosevelt also appointed the American Country Life Commission 
which concerned itself with problems of rural welfare. From 
this time forward the movement developed slowly but con- 
sistently. 

The second Roosevelt era brought the movement to maturity. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt came to political power in the nation at a 
time of unprecedented economic crisis. This crisis was related 
in part to the waste of national resources. Drought and dust 
storms that plagued great agricultural areas emphasized the need 
for soil conservation. Unemployment provided a ready excuse 
for a socially minded administration to turn this idle labor toward 
the conservation of soil, timber, water, and scenic resources. 
Public works programs, the Ci\dlian Conservation Corps, and 
outright government employment of a non-relief character used 
the energies of millions of workers in damming great watercourses 
for electric power, irrigation, and flood control; in eliminating 
stream pollution in the interests of health, sanitation, and recrea- 
tion; in replanting forest lands, b uildin g fire lanes, removing fire . 
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Soil Conservation Service 


Once a Farm, Now Waste Land 

To waste the soil is to sin against future generations. The soil is the nation's 
most vital material asset. 

hazards, and providing recreational areas in national forests; 
and in improving state and national park areas. 

These measures are significant not only for what they have 
accomplished for conservation in the present and possibly in the 
future but also for their educational benefit to the nation. Few 
of the programs of the much criticized “New Deal” administra- 
tion have met with such universal acclaim from the average man 
as measures having to do with conservation and the improvement of 
natural resources. This suggests that such measures will continue 
regardless of changes in political administrations in Washington. 

Soil Conservation 

The soil is a resource which man uses perpetually. From it 
are drawn food, clothing, and shelter for mankind. Even animal 
life, the other great food product, draws its sustenance from the 
plant life rooted in the soil. 

The number of people the nation or the world can siostain is 
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Soil Conservation Service 


Strip Farming Saves the Soil 

On rolling land strips of grass or hay are left between cultivated areas to check 
water run-off and to control erosion. 

dependent primarily upon the fertility of the soil. A nation that 
wastes its soil is mortgaging its future. Good soil, properly cul- 
tivated, with proper rotation of crops and proper fertilization, is 
a permanent resource that will yield a perpetual harvest. Soil de- 
pleted of fertility by poor husbandry or eroded because of wrong cul- 
tivation or use, means waste land and a poverty-stricken people. 

The United Staftes, being a new nation, has had soil in abun- 
dance. For centuries vegetation had grown lavishly, filhng the 
ground with organic matter. The frontier, as it was gradually 
extended across the continent, opened new fertile land. The first 
generations saw no need for caution. Even if a hilly tract wore 
out, they could cut a patch of timber and develop a new field, 
or move on farther west and obtain a free homestead of fertile 
land. The very wastefulness of nature, the plentifiilness of land, 
provided a psychological background for extravagance. The re- 
sult was that many areas were wasted to the point where land 
became almost worthless, in many places so eroded that it was 
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abandoned and allowed to return to brush and trees. Then 
nature began the long tedious process of rebuilding through the 
rooting of vegetable matter which stops erosion and gradually 
forms a black overlayer. 

It remained for the drought-depression of the 1930’s which 
sent clouds of dust fifteen hundred miles from the Great Plains 
to the eastern seaboard and out onto the Atlantic to awaken the 
nation to the critical problem of soil conservation. A single dust 
storm during this period is estimated to have carried away 
300,000,000 tons of top soil. The United States Soil Conserva- 
tion Service expanded greatly during those days when drought 
in the Great Plains combined with the depression to bring misery 
to people located on thousands of acres of once fertile land, 

ESTIMATE OF THE ANNUAL LOSS IN DOLLARS THROUGH EROSION 
IN THE UNITED STATES ^ 

Soil material (nitrogen, phosphorus, magne- 
sium, calcium) $3,000,000,000 

Reduced farm income and forced abandon- 
ment of the land . 400,000,000 

Damage to irrigation and reservoirs 63,000,000 

Damage to highways, railroads, navigable 
streams 309,000,000 

Flood damage to city and farm property 72,000,000 

Total $3,844,000,000 

Remarkable progress has been made since then and agricul- 
ture in many badly eroded areas has been almost completely 
revolutionized through the influence of the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the Farm 
Security Administration, and the Agricultural Extension Service. 
In the deep South today almost every farm is laid out in contours 
to stop erosion. Throughout the Great Plains where the light 
soil has been, in times of drought, driven along until it has piled 
up along fence rows or against farm buildings or carried away 
as black clouds of fine dust in the atmosphere, farmers have been 
using the lister, a disk-Uke machine which cultivates in ridges so 
that the rolling action of the soil is stopped. In many areas strip- 
farming has been practiced to hinder both wind and water erosion 
on steep hillsides. A strip of grass or alfalfa is planted to stop the 

^ From Hugh Hammond Bennett and William Clayton Pryor, This Land 
We Defend, Lon gm a n s, Green and Company, New York, 1942, pp. 35-36. 
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Soil Conservation Service 


Erosion Control by Listing 

Deep furrows hold water and catch soil drifted by winds. 

course of the water as it goes downward* In other areas, loose 
trashy fallow has been introduced so that the surface will stop 
erosion. In all parts of the nation farmers have been made more 
conscious of the necessity for damming streams, filling in ditches, 
and preserving the fertility of their land, not only for raising bet- 
ter crops but for retaining fertility as a factor in erosion control. 
Soil with a great deal of humus in it is much less likely to drift 
with the wind and water than depleted soil. That the American 
attitude toward its soil is much different than it was fifteen years 
ago is suggested by the fact that FlowmarC s F olly^ ^ a book sug- 
gesting disk cultivation rather than cultivation with the plow, 
unexpectedly became a best seller after its publication in 1943* 
In soil conservation the government has operated not by com- 
pulsive legislation but primarily through measures of a per- 
suasive and educational character. The movement is now as 
nearly ideal a system for joint government and private coopera- 

2 By Edward H. Faulkner. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla- 
homa, 1943. 
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tion as can be cited. Under the Taylor Grazing Act^ large areas 
of the Great Plains are organized to prevent wind erosion, and 
in numerous other areas soil conservation districts'^ permitted 
by state law involve joint Federal, state, and private efforts. The 
regulations governing these districts vary from state to state, but 
the essence of all of them is that a group of land operators band 
together and adopt by referendum vote land-use standards ap- 
plicable to the area. In a few states a two-thirds vote makes the 
regulations applicable to all land within a district. In most states 
there is no compulsion. The district provides for local leadership 
and in this way builds local interest in voluntary practices of 
conservation. The legal establishment of districts makes it pos- 
sible for state and Federal agencies to deal with the organization 
just as it would with any other legal unit such as the town or 
county. Federal and state agencies are thus able to furnish equip- 
ment and seed and lend financial assistance. Without such or- 
ganization help to the farmer would be limited largely to technical 
advice and educational services. 

The most tragic waste of natural resources is stiU, in spite of 
the remarkable achievements outlined, waste of soil. The photo- 
graph on page 432 illustrates this fact succinctly. The value of 
the annual loss is placed at $400,000,000. In the Palouse country 
of the State of Washington, where wheat fanning and the fallow 
system are practiced, the fall and winter months of 1945-1946 
alone, a season of relatively heavy rainfall, saw 19,000,000 tons 
of fertile top soil washed away in a single county. 

The Soil Conservation Service in June, i945> published a 
report^ which lists in detail the work yet to be done by soil 
class, type of practice, acreage, and man-hours of labor, and out- 
lines some fifty-four standard conservation practices applicable 
to various kinds of soil problems. In the nation as a whole the 
Service believes that some 43,234,000 acres of cropland not suit- 
able for further cultivation should be converted to woodland or 
grazing. 

The future of soil conservation is largely a problem of educa- 
tion and of technical assistance in erosion control. There are 
a few large corporate interests struggling to maintain vested in- 
terests as in the field of lumbering. Some six million farmers each 

^ Organized in the Grazing Service, U.S. Department of the Interior, 

♦ Organized by the Soil Conservation Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

® Soil and WaUr Conservation Need Estimates for iiie United States, 
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Name of state 

Number of 
districts 

Approximate 

acreage 

Operating 

units 

Farms 

Alabama 

12 

32,689,920 

207,249 

231,746 

Arizona 

28 

409/232 

3.291 

3.755 

Arkansas 

46 

26,781,700 

‘23.398 

‘54.346 

California 

43 

4.93941 1 

21,105 

24.383 

Colorado 

57 

17,573.348 

16,410 

‘9.067 

Delaware 

3 

1,265,920 

8,600 

8.994 

Florida 

33 

17,314,058 

35.667 

42,438 

Georgia 

24 

3a,055,848 

173.760 

191,684 

Idaho 

14 

8,324,301 

10,862 

‘3.738 

Illinois 

61 

19.318,356 

“9.487 

135,950 

Indiana 

27 

5,074,391 

39.849 

43,896 

Iowa 

59 

« 9.753.87' 

121,239 

‘23,089 

Kansas 

57 

27,7 ‘9.039 

94.964 

J 30,93 ^ 

Kentucky 

59 

12,354,604 

123,072 

126,670 

Louisiana 

22 

25,113,640 

97.339 

136,058 

Maine 

8 

9.964.900 

17,477 

‘9,283 

Maryland 

20 

5,479,040 

3 ‘.534 

36,749 

Michigan 

28 

7.373, ‘97 

44.277 

54, <568 

Minnesota 

27 

7.781. 31G 

43. M4 

48,296 

Mississippi 

58 

24,41 3, ‘63 

1 16,883 

217,327 

Missouri 

16 

5,616,301 

35.169 

36.744 

Montana 

28 

23.7‘6,‘47 

14.768 

21,368 

Montana 

21 

7.705.322 

‘.946 

6,578 

Nebraska 

64 

26,410,532 

91,482 

110,227 

Nevada 

9 

13,321,184 

921 

936 

New Jersey 

5 

3,902,080 

s 21,688 

21,973 

New Mexico 

51 

39.892,968 

23.818 

23,325 

New York 

28 

13,444,480 

65,580 

85,267 

North Carolina 

21 

27,274,840 

241,112 

228,709 

North Dakota 

41 

18,412,188 

3 ‘.404 

43,558 

Ohio 

41 

I 1,404,760 

107,067 

107,067 

Oklahoma 

72 

38,674,000 

‘45.034 

162,218 

Oregon 

1 1 

2,245,105 

‘.707 

2,140 

Pennsylvania 

8 

2,353.697 

10,836 

15.459 

Rhode Island 

3 

676,520 

‘.987 

3,014 

Sbuth Carolina 

21 

19,580,160 

‘45.948 

137.558 

South Dakota 

37 

14,870,909 

34.369 

41,584 

Tennessee 

28 

7,422,160 

7‘.“3 

84,789 

Texas 

120 

107,036,872 

313.879 

338,425 

Utah 

34 

36,276,940 

‘6,358 

18,035 

Vermont 

. 8 

• 4.213,594 

17.382 

17.382 

Virginia 

22 

21,061,567 

123,028 

131,569 

Washington 

31 

12,269,566 

26,532 

28,799 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

13 

39 

10,910,670 

19.560,916 

53.499 

‘25,59a 

70,112 

131.992 

Wyoming 

18 

15.906,698 

4,725 

6,008 

United States Total ® 

1455 

802,154,107 

3,174,605 

3,631,336 


® Does not include 21 grass conservation districts in Montana which cover 1946 
operators and 7 j 705>32« acres. 
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goes his own way. In no field is the practice of folkways more 
prominent than in agriculture. Probably no group is more re- 
sistant to change than the farm group. Certainly few groups 
are so independent and so much inclined to question the new 
and to obstruct compulsory controls. 

In spite of these hindrances, progress is being made. As re- 
peated demonstrations prove the economic value of conserva- 
tion, an increasing number of farmers will adopt improved 
methods and use their land with sound principles in mind. 


Timber and Scenic Resources 

The waste of timber began with the first settlement of America. 
Trees were something to get rid of in order to plant crops. T his 
point of view continued as men moved westward. It is little 
wonder that a rural population was not at all concerned when 
lumbermen ruthlessly wasted the best forests in the land by har- 
vesting methods which destroyed the undergrowth and cut off 
the new growth. Only now, after almost a generation of agitatidn, 
the public is beginning to believe in sustained-yield cutting and in 
government management. 

There is in the United States an abundance of forest land, 
some 630,000,000 acres, or about one-third of the land area of 
the country. Much of this is covered by non-commercial timber. 
Another large acreage is non-productive because of ruinous cut- 
ting and fire. A stiU larger acreage is producing only a fraction 
of its possible yield either because of undesirable practices or 
because of failure to reseed properly. The total saw-timber has 
been reduced by almost half since 1909. 

The forest industry began on the east coast, moved inland to 
the Great Lakes, then to the South, then to the far West. Today 
three-fourths of the forest area is east of the Mississippi, but two- 
thirds of the saw-timber is in the far West. Behind it in its west- 
ward migration, the industry left ghost towns, mutilated cut-over 
lands, soil erosion, and waste. Little or no provision was made 
for a future crop. Most land was left to reveit to the states be- 
cause of tax delinquency. 

For many years the timber harvest has been much heavier 
than the timber growth. This is strikingly shown in the picto- 
graphic chart on page 440. It will be seen that in 1943 the new 
growth equadled eleven billion cubic feet; timber destroyed or used 
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equalled seventeen billion cubic feet. The drain is not only from 
cutting but from fires, insects, disease, and other such causes. 

The movement for conservation has been led by the Federal 
government and has been shared by state governments and by 

Timber Growth and Timber Drain 

NEW GROWTH f tttf ttfttt 

II BILLION CUBIC FEET 


DRAIN ON 
TIMBER 



17 BILLION CUBIC FEET 

Each Symbol = i Billion cu. ft. 


Timber Cut or Destroyed in 1943 Was 50 Percent 
More Than Total Growth 


private industry. The Federal government has been primarily 
responsible for encouraging a sustained-yield policy. Some of the 
larger industries looking toward the future have also adopted this 
practice, and some logging towns, with a farsighted interest in 
their own preservation, have tried to bring pressure on local 
operators to adopt it.^ Sustained yield, briefly, is selective har- 
vesting which will provide a stable forest industry; it includes 
selective cutting of trees, removing only the mature, slow growing, 
or diseased trees, burning brush and thus reducing fire and disease 
hazards, leaving seed trees, and logging by methods which leave 
young timber unharmed. 

A recent law gives the Forest Service greater control of forest 
still in the hands of private operators. Vast areas were acquired 


Standing Saw Timber 



Reduced 40 Percent m 30 Years 

’’ Fot a unic^e community efifort of this character see The Elma Svnm (mimeo- 
graimed}. Washington State Flamiing Council, Olympia, December, 1941. 
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Saw Timber Stand Then and Now 



in the early days by great corporations which still own some of the 
most' valuable timber resources of the nation. Until recently the 
government could use only methods of persuasion in the manage- 
ment of these areas. Now, however, the Sustained-Yield Law 
passed by Congress in 1944 permits the Forest Service to make 
long-time contracts for the harvest of national forest timber by 
private operators, provided the latter will agree to harvest not 
only the government’s timber but their own on a sustained-yield 
basis. 

Another step in the protection of the forests, and one which 
has been sponsored primarily by the public, is better fire control. 
This is the only conservation effort that has had the wholehearted 
and universal support of private logging operators. The program 
is one of education so far as fires are caused by man; so far as 
they are caused by lightning, it is one of forest patrol, more ef- 
fective firefighting, etc. 

A third step, which has a history extending over a period of 
seventy-five years, is to retain and increase the public-domain 
lands which are in or adapted to forest cultivation. Such lands 
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are managed in the public interest by the Forest Service, which has 
built up an enviable reputation in government circles. By main- 
taining a scientifically trained staff relatively free of the rivalries 
of pohtical parties and devoted to high ideals of public service, 
it has retained unusual prestige through long vicissitudes of politi- 
cal administration. 

A fourth step is to assist owners of private lands in timber, oi- 
suitable to timber growth, by providing long-time public credit. 
The philosophy of this effort is that if such credit is made avail- 
able private owners will be able to afford to grow a stand of timber 
to the point of maturity instead of being forced to cut it pre- 
maturely to meet financial obligations. 

As for the problem of replacing forests already used or de- 
stroyed, the Forest Service sets a goal of replanting during the 
next twenty-five years some 32,000,000 acres. In 1938 some 
77,000,000 acres needed planting. Throughout all the years 
up to 1930 only 3,500,000 acres had been replanted successfully 
by all private and public agencies engaged in the work. 

The Importance of Forest Conservation 

Although the development of forest conservation policies is 
important from the standpoint of timber resources as such, it is 
equally important for its relation to other far-reaching conserva- 
tion objectives. In the first place, forests are the natural habitat 
of much wildlife, fish, and game. ■ During one recent year alone 
it is estimated that the National Forest provided a take of 193,000 
deer, 26,000 elk, and 5700 bear. In these forests there are some 
1,500,000 acres of fishing lakes and 1 60,000 miles of streams, sill 
protected from the pollution which has completely destroyed 
fish life in the watersheds of many industrial centers. In the 
second place, forest development offers the recreation facilities 
that are so necessary in a nation which seeks the outdoors as an 
escape from congested urban living. Again, it has a direct re- 
lation to soil conservation in many areas: to remove the timber 
is to expose the soil to rapid erosion or even complete destruction. 
Moreover, it is essential in many watersheds for reducing floods 
and providing a steady stream-flow through the dry seasons. 

All these are public benefits difl&cult to estimate in terms of 
human welfare, which is recognized in the philosophy of the 
present Forest Service administration as the goal of conservation 
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efforts, Lyle F. Watts, present Chief of the Service, makes this 
significant comment on the relation between human welfare and 
forest problems:® 

In discussing this question of scarcity versus abundance, I 
want to make it clear that forestry is something more than 
boards, ties, cord wood, and other forest products. To me 
forestry has a human side. It encompasses permanent com- 
munities with prosperous industries and a stable tax base. It 
means good schools, public health, and attractive homes. It 
means security for the worker to invest in a home and for the 
butcher, the baker, and beauty-shop keeper to invest in a busi- 
ness. In short, what I am interested in is the extent to which 
our forest resources may contribute to a better livelihood and 
greater happiness for all people. 

There is no doubt that forest conservation will continue in 
the future, as it has in the past, to represent a struggle between 
private industry and public policy. The old folkways of private 
exploitation still dominate the lumber interests. Into the logging 
business have gone new ideas, as the younger generation has 
come into control, but a great deal of its conservation effort is 
motivated by fear that if it docs not change its wasteful practices 
it will be forced to submit to increasing Federal and state legisla- 
tion. It is, therefore, inclined to make a greater show of conser- 
vation than facts warrant. It tends to overpublicize the impor- 
tance of its tree farms, to exaggerate its practice of sustained 
yield, and in other such ways txy to convince the public that there 
is little danger in present forest practices. In contrast to such 
methods of publicity and propaganda, which often are lavishly 
artistic, are the constant factual and informational presentations 
of the Forest Service, which ignores the traditional folkways of 
the lumber industry and seeks to achieve a more rational and 
pciore protective public policy to save forest resources for all future 
generations. 

Wildlife . Conservation 

In an urban industrial society wildlife serves a vital recrea- 
tional purpose. The frontiersman hunted for food whether he 
enjoyed the chase or not. The urban man hunts for pure sport. 
The outdoors is an area which offers an opportunity for vitalizing 

® ^‘The Need for the Coixscrvation of Our Forests.” Address at a meeting of 
Friends of the Land, Chicago, Illinois, November 12, 1943. 
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contact with nature. The chase relieves the monotony of the 
urban environment. Unfortunately many of the best game 
animals, such as the bison, were well on the way to extinction 
when the Federal government and the states recognized that if this 
priceless heritage were to be preserved, it would be necessary to 
develop policies under which it could be protected and supervised. 

At present, as a consequence of scientific policies, many states 
now have more game than ever existed before. Under scientific 
direction a perpetual harvest of game and fish may be made 
available to the sportsman. In a few instances, notably migratory 
water fowl, whose movements are interstate in character, the 
Federal government has taken the lead in conservation. The 
New Deal during its early days made ‘"Ding” Darling, the famous 
cartoonist, who has always been interested in game and outdoor 
life as a hobby. Director of the United States Biological Service, 
now the Fish and Wildlife Service. Under his able leadership, 
duck refuges were established in the United States and Canada 
to protect water fowl at their breeding grounds and in the course 
of their flight. The principal method of financing his expanding 
program was the sale of the duck stamp through which the 
Federal government collects a dollar of revenue from each duck 
hunter. Many species, almost extinct, soon increased in amazing 
numbers, and the total duck population increased from some 

30.000. 000 in 1933 when drought and the depredations of man 
had shown their worst effects, to an estimated population of 

125.000. 000 in 1945. Improved natural conditions, reduced 
hunting seasons, greater protection of game during the open sea- 
son, and other such factors contributed to this growth. Private 
organizations such as the Audubon Society and Ducks Unlimited 
have also helped. As a consequence of the increase, the hunt- 
ing season has been gradually liberalized and yet the duck popu- 
lation increases. 

More attention, however, must be given to the deliberate 
cultivation of wildlife and its scientific management. At the 
present time only from 3 to 5 per cent of the workers in this field 
are scientifically trained biologists. At least 60 per cent of them 
should have professional training. Clearly there is a challenge 
to the colleges to provide this so that untrained personnel, 
many of whom are political appointees, shall gradually be re- 
placed by men qualified to handle the highly technical job which 
wildlife management has become. 
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Game management is more than a problem of protecting 
existing game by warden patrol-service. New species must be 
introduced, new methods of handling various species developed, 
new management practices and protective practices adopted. 
Some species have proved remarkably well adapted to civilized 
conditions. For example, the prairie chicken cannot survive the 
plow, but the Chinese ringneck pheasant thrives in cultivated 
lands in the same area. Again, certain species of wild ducks have 
declined in importance as civilization has encroached, but in 
the West the mallard and in the East the black duck have proved 
remarkably resistant to the depredations of man. So also the 
white-tailed deer has multiplied in cut-over areas where dense 
forests once provided a poor habitat for it. Michigan, thanks to 
this species, now probably has a much larger deer population than 
in primitive times. In one field at least game conservation policies 
have a definite relation to the larger problem of soil and water 
conservation. The beaver, thanks to strict legal protection, is 
on his way back. As the animal multiplies, an increasing numbef 
of small streams are spanned by numerous dams that hold back 
water and reduce runoff and erosion. 

Technically trained men can thus adapt species to the chang- 
ing landscape and help bring back species nearing extinction or 
replace them with species that prove more hardy under the new 
conditions produced by man’s activity. In their work, game 
farms, the artificial hatching of fish for restocking streams, and 
other such activities to supplement the game and fish crop are 
now standard practices. 

Water 

Water is an important resource not only because of its relation 
to agriculture and to human consumption but also because of the 
part it plays in the development of electrical energy. The great- 
est waste of this resource has been through pollution, which has 
affected wildlife as well as human health and recreation. Recog- 
nition of this fact has led to the adoption of scientific methods of 
sewage disposal and control of industrial waste. As a result 
many streams have been and many others can be purified and 
eventually restored to their former value as areas for fishing, hunt- 
ing, swimming, boating, and other recreational uses. 

As a further measure of conservation, the nation has carried 
on during the last twenty years an aggressive program of dam- 
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building. The purpose is fourfold: (i) disastrous floods can be 
avoided and (2) the flow of water can be regulated to improve 
navigation; some of these dams are sources of (3) domestic water 
supply and also of (4) electrical energy. No one dam can of 
course serve all these purposes, but most serve at least two. In 
addition, the resulting storage reservoirs have created an inci- 
dental recreational use which in many communities is a factor of 
great importance, especially in areas where there is a deficiency 
of natural lakes and good fishing water. Further development 
of waterways for irrigation, electricity, flood control, navigation, 
and recreation is in prospect. 

Potential water power in the United States is concentrated in 
the Pacific Northwest region where great streams with head- 
waters in high mountain areas reach their peak flow in the sum- 
mer months. This fact is well illustrated in the map on page 
448 prepared by the National Resources Planning Board. 

Minerals and Oils 

Minerals and oils are deposits made by nature in previous 
ages, most of them millenniums ago. Once they are exhausted, 
they will be irreplaceable, at least in the era of contemporary 
man and in the contemporary geological age. In this sense, 
the waste of minerals and oils mortgages the future of any civiliza- 
tion that is dependent upon them. Man has, through scientific 
inventions, learned to short-cut the development of many of the 
processes by which minerals are made, but even now he would 
have great difficulty in providing substitutes. 

Public policy for avoiding waste in this field has been slow to 
develop. Industrial operators have therefore carried on without 
any regard to the future. In the coal fields underground mines 
have been abandoned without removal of the partitions that sup- 
port the roof during mining, and when the wooden props have 
rotted away in the tunnels, the roof has caved in and left the 
strips of coal in such a condition that they can never be profitably 
mined again. Many coal fields are nearing exhaustion. About 
35 cent of the coal mined to date m the bitununous fields has 
been wasted. Natural gas has been wasted in order to get to the 
oil and then the fields have been abandoned when the most 
profitable supply has gone. Oil has been taken at a rate far 
beyond requirements. World War II made an unprecedented 




Based on flow available 90 per cent of the time with stor^e - Specud Compilation by the United States Geological Survey 
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drain on minerals and oil. New resources were discovered during 
this period, but in some fields the estimated supply promises little 
to the generations ahead. There is still little useful social policy 
except as it affects the coal, oil, and gas lands that are in govern- 
ment ownership. 

The location of selected minerals and reserves of the nation 
is shown on the accompanying map. 


Selected Mineral Resources of the United States 



In conclusion, the history bf the nation's use of resources is 
one of waste. Abundance of resources was the main factor in the 
careless use of them; they seemed inexhaustible. Now it is clear 
that they are exhaustible and must be conserved. The great- 
ness of the nation in the future depends upon our doing so. 

Review 

1. What is meant by conservation? Why is it important from the 
standpoint of the individual? The nation? 

2. Why have conservation practices been hard to sell to the American 
public? 

3. Give a brief history of the conservation movement, 

4. In what sense is soil the key resource of a nation? 
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5. Discuss the factojrs entering into an awareness of the need for soil 
conservation. 

6. Estimate the annual financial loss through soil waste in the nation. 

7. Outline some steps that have been taken to conserve the soil. 

8. What is a soil conservation district and what are its advantages? 

9. Cite evidence indicating that there is a big job ahead for soil 
conservation. 

10. Discuss the past use of forest resources. 

11. Compare the present use of timber with annual growth. 

12. What are two general lines along which public action must func- 
tion in the field of forest conservation? 

13. Discuss ‘‘sustained yield.” 

14. Cite some specific means of forest conservation, 

15. Cite data indicating the extent of the job of reforestation. 

16. What supplemental benefits do forest lands ofler in addition to 
providing timber? 

17. In what way do problems of soil and forest conservation differ 
with respect to controlling interests to be educated or regulated? 

18. Do you think it is wasteful to preserve great national park areas 
in their natural state even when this often means that ripened 
timber will go uncut and mineral resources undeveloped? Defend 
your answer. 

19. Discuss the importance of fish and game from the standpoint of 
recreation. 

20. Can wildlife survive the depredations of man? Under what 
conditions? 

21. Present evidence to show that there can be a perpetual harvest 
of wildlife. 

22. Where does the college- trained man come into the wildlife con- 
servation picture? 

23. What are the dual purposes acfiieved by dam construction on 
major watercourses? 

24. Indicate the areas with great undeveloped water power resources. 

25. Why is the waste of mineral resources precarious from the stand- 
point of the future? 
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CHAPTER 23 


POPULATION IN WORLD RELATIONS 

Malthus and the Facts of History 

One of the interesting points about decline of population 
is that even though the signs may have been clear a generation or 
more in advance, a nation is seldom aware of it until it is actually 
in process. The decade of the last depression, for instance, seemed 
to give people an object lesson with which to bolster their fear 
of the Malthusian threat of overpopulation and there was talk 
of an “unwanted” generation. Like other challenging ideologies 
Malthus’ views have gathered weight through the years and con- 
tinue to be a powerful subconscious force in general thought. 
But at the very moment when Western nations were preoccupied 
with this problem, it had really disappeared and a decline in 
population had already progressed unmistakably far. 

Malthus could not foresee the development and spread of birth 
control among peoples of the Western hemisphere. He could not 
know that the force which governs increase of population would 
soon be not famine or pestilence or vice or sudden death but rather 
the decision of married couples to have or not to have children 
as they choose. To this force alone must be attributed the pattern 
of population growth that characterizes the Western world today 
and that has characterized it for almost two generations past. 

Malthus recognized that man might solve the problem through 
the more economic method of limitation of increase rather than 
through decimation; but writing in 1789 rather than 1947 he 
had litde faith that man would be able to exercise sufficiently the 
foresight he recommended — celibacy, delayed marriage, and 
continence within marriage. If he were living today, he would 
be the first among us to recognize that Western mzin is exercising 
too much foresight in restricting births and is really shortsighted 
with regard to the destiny of his civilization. 

France and Belgium have actually experienced population 
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decline because deaths exceed births; but all other nations in 
the sphere of Western urban-industrial civilization are also on 
the verge of decline. The United States is only a generation 
behind the older nations of Europe. So population authorities 
conclude as they study the trends of birth and death rates, and 
analyze the age composition of populations of Western nations 
and the proportions of childbearers in them. 

As to the unfavorable relation between food supply and popu- 
lation which Malthus viewed with alarm, throughout the West- 
ern world where machine agriculture has become characteristic, 
surpluses of foods and fibers have, except in periods of war, been 
the rule for several decades. The problem of agricultural mar- 
kets is the great plague of the entire western hemisphere and of 
Europe. Agricultural authorities ^ viewing the postwar picture 
predict the recurrence of food surpluses throughout this area as 
soon as the critical adjustments of reconstruction are met. Actually 
agriculture has become so highly efficient that one man with 
modern implements can provide for a host of urban residents 
and also for export requirements. As we pointed out earlier,^ 
in a different connection, in the United States even before 
the war, when agriculture was less efficient than now, nine- 
teen farmers provided enough for sixty-six non-farmers, of whom 
fifty-six lived in the United States and ten abroad. 

The picture is far diflferent of course m the Orient, notably 
in India -and China. There vast agricultural areas are subject 
to constant pressure of population. Malthus’ theories seem to be 
realized and there is no immediate prospect that agriculture as 
now practiced will keep pace with future needs or in fact even 
supply the needs of the present. India and China will continue 
to have faniines which take millions of lives in a single season as 
they have in the past. 

Between these two extremes lie other nations partly indus- 
trialized but still dependent on a primitive agriculture. In these 
coimtries, which are only beginning to bring the birth rate under 
control, problems are more temporary but nonetheless at present 
acute. 

How can the Western world with its great abundance live side 
by side with the Orient and its constant hunger? This question 

^ Sec Theodore W. Schultz, Agrictdtare in an Unstable Ecenomy, McGraw-Hill 
Book CJompany, New York, 1945. 

2 See page p. 2a, 
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is difficult to answer; but economic forces and trade practices 
being such as they are, there seems little hope that the Occident 
will be able to help in the immediate solution of the population 
problem of the Orient. The high birth rate of those countries 
is still deeply embedded in their cultural pattern. Change 
will gradually come about through contact with the Occident 
and the borrowing of machine technology and of Western ideas. 
The threat that propagandists long held before the Western world 
— that the darker skinned races will outnumber and overrun the 
less prolific peoples — is logically much nearer realization today 
than it used to be. The prospect of population decline throughout 
the Western world is certainly in sharp contrast to the assured 
population increase of the Orient in the immediate future when 
the death rate will be brought under more effective control and 
the birth rate will remain relatively unchecked. On the other 
hand, one must consider that Oriental peoples have for the most 
part been peaceful, not interested in conquest, immigration, or 
colonization. Only Japan, the one nation that has most exten- 
sively borrowed Western technology, birth control, and philoso- 
phies of conquest and imperialism, has so far offered any threat 
to the security of the Western world. 

Those who see in population pressure the main cause of war, 
dare not study history too closely. The most warlike nations 
in recent times have been those which have most effectively 
brought their birth rate under control and have had least reason 
from the standpoint of standard of living, adequacy of diet, or 
other such economic and social considerations to engage in con- 
quest. Population pressure as such is certainly a poor hypothesis 
on which to explain any war in recent history; in fact, the course 
of events refutes any such hypothesis. One must rather seek the 
causes of war in political patterns and national philosophies, not 
in hunger. 


Prospects of World Population Growth 

Gunnar Myrdal, the eminent Swedish sociologist and popula- 
tion authority, considered the problem of population from the 
standpoint of the weal of democratic nations in the Godkin 
Lectures at Harvard University in 1938. He concluded: 

To my mind no other factor — not even that of peace or 
war — is so tremendously fatal for the long-time destinies of 
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democracies as the factor of population. Democracy, not only 
as a political form but with all its content of civic ideals and 
human life, must either solve this problem or perish.^ 

Not all social scientists would agree with him, perhaps because 
they are less farsighted but more likely because American sociolo- 
gists are not so conscious of the effect of population decline on 
national life as their Swedish colleagues have been. Sweden has 
reached the point where not only scientists but also statesmen 
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Over half the population of the world is in Asia. The United States has only a 
few of the world’s people, but much of its resources, technical skill and productive 
capacity. Study the growth of population in various areas of the world. 


5 Population, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, ^ 940 * 

+ Data for all years except 1938 are from A. M. Garr-Saunders, World Poptda- 
Hon, p. 42. The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1936. Carr-Saunders’ figures are a revision 
of W. F. Wilcox’s data. Data for 1938 are League of Nations estimates from their 
Statistical Tear^Book, Geneva, 1940. Population for Soviet Russia in the League of 
Nations figures is given separately rather than by continents. In this table thr^- 
fourths of the Soviet Union’s population is aUotted to Europe and one-fourth to Asia, 
which is the approximate distribution by continents. 

* The United Kingdom of the British Empire contains approximately 46,213,000. 
^ Exclusive of Central America. 
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consider action imperative. The two groups have worked together 
to develop a comprehensive policy for the country — one of the 
most comprehensive of any nation before the day when Hitler’s 
armies made all Western Europe consider its present strength in 
men and arms to the neglect of plans for the future of its civilization. 


WORLD WORLD 



Proportion of Europeans, AsiATKa, and (Dthicr 
People in the Woru> in 1800 .anu 1913 

The last century and a half brought the rapid growth of European population. 
Will the next century? It seems doubtful. 

But even in 1938 Gunnar Myrdal sounded a warning to the 
American nation. In substance he said: We in Western Europe 
have begun too late to hope to stem the downward trend. We 
hope by our policies to arrest it as soon as possible. You in 
America have a generation yet to go before you reach the point 
where we are now. If you can awaken to the problem now, you 
have a generation in which to influence the trend and avoid 
falling into the difficult situation that faces the older nations. 

Dr. Warren S. Thompson’ of the Scripps Foundation for 
Population Research distinguishes three great areas of population 
by growth trends: first, Western Europe and the countries settled 
by its immigrants, where birth and death rates have been falling, 
the former so much faster that the rate of natural increase is de- 
clining; second, Italy, Spain, and the Slavic countries of Central 

’’ Plenty qf People, Chapter 6. Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
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Europe, where birth and death rates are falling, the latter so 
much faster that the rate of natural increase is being maintained 
or even increased somewhat; third, Russia, and most of the 
countries of Asia, Africa, and South America (except among the 
descendants of white emigrants from Western Europe), where 
neither birth nor death rates have been brought under efiective 
control. In the more progressive of these countries the death rate 
is coming under control much more rapidly than the birth rate. 

Until such countries gain control of the birth rate, every im- 
provement in medical science that saves life and reduces infant 
mortality paves the way for huge increases. If the death rate 
should come under effective control, these countries could mul- 
tiply by millions in a few decades. During the last decade, for 
example, when the infant death rate in the United States was 50 
per 1000 live births, that of Japan was no; that of Poland, 140; 
that of Chile, 230. At the same time the birth rate in the United 
States was 16.7 per 1000; that of Japan, 29.9; that of Chile, 34.6. 

In the natural course of social change the death rate comes 
under control before the birth rate. Marked increases in popu- 
lation result temporarily. This happened to the white race a little 
over a century ago; its numbers increased since 1750 from an 
estimated 175,000,000 to more than 675,000,000. Given medical 
science to save life, it is only one step to regulating births in the 
interests of health and of convenience. But during the lag be- 
tween the two, an immense growth in population will take place 
in scientifically retarded areas. 

Contrast, for example, the projected growth of population in 
the Soviet Union and in Western Europe for one generation, as 
calculated by Thompson. The former will increase from 174 mil- 
lion now to 251 million in 1970; the latter will drop from 237 
million to 225 million. These calculations take no account of 
the effect of World War II. ® 

More than fifteen years ago Thompson commented on these 
facts in no uncertain terms. Thinking of the two great areas in 
which population is growing, he concluded that it was unlikely 
that these groups would sit quietly by and starve while peoples 
in the other group enjoyed “the lion’s share of the good things 
of the earth”: ® 

® Thompson, op. cit., p. 94. 

® “Recent Trends in World Population.” American Joumal of Sociology, 34‘959~ 
975, May, 1939. 
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Redrawn from Thompson^ ^^Plenty of People^''' p, B8 


Estimated Population Increase orDecrease in lSelkcted Countries, 

1940-1970 

We must not forget that the lands these thousand millions of 
people will want are actually being held largely by the British, 
the French, and the Dutch, and that together these three 
peoples number only a little over a hundred millions. The 
redistribution of the lands of the earth is the problem of prob- 
lems that we must face in the world today as a consequence 
of the new population movements that are now taking place. 
Can it be effected peaceably or must it be achieved by war? 

The question has been answered. The result was not achieved 
peaceably. We fought to regain lost territories, taken by prolific 
people who had learned the tactics of Western warfare. Japan’s 
dreams of empire came late, perhaps too late. As we pointed 
out in an earlier chapter, by 1930 Europeans had 150,000,000 
immigrants and their descendants in other landsj Japan, only 
i>756,497- 

The Effects of War on the Population Outlook 

The loss of population in Europe exclusive of Russia as a re- 
sult of World War I has been estimated at 22,400,000.“ This 

« Frank W. Notostbm, a d.. The FiOure Popddm ofEumpe and the Soviet Umm, 
p. 75. LeagueofNattons, Geneva, 1944. 
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figure covers deaths in the armed forces, civilian deaths in excess 
of normal, and a birth deficit of 12,600,000. The loss of births 
in Soviet Russia alone, from the war and the revolution, is placed 
at 10,000,000. Although births went up immediately after the 
war, in countries with large losses the long-time effect on the 
birth rate was serious. Moreover, the sex ratio was badly un- 
balanced in the marriageable ages. Nearly three-fourths of the 
German and over half of the French soldiers lost during the war 
were men under thirty 

The chart on page 460 shows Thompson’s estimates of the 
total effect of World War I on Germany. The decline in births 
resulting from sex-ratio factors and from broken marriages is placed 
at 2,500,000. The loss of births during the war itself is placed at 

2.600.000. The loss because fewer children were born during the 
war to reproduce in the future is placed at 2,900,000. 

It is still too early to calculate the full effect of World War II 
on the future birth rate, but it will undoubtedly be serious. 
Belligerent countries close to the battle front again experienced 
sharp declines. France, with 2,000,000 men in captivity partly 
as a measure for keeping population down, suffered severely. Her 
birth rate dropped to 13 per 1000 in 1941; between 1939 and the 
close of the war the population dropped by 1,200,000.^^ The 
situation in Belgium was even worse.^"^ 

Military death losses in World War II totaled 9,500,000 to 

10.000. 000. Those of the United States alone approximated 

325.000. Germany’s losses, the heaviest of any country, totaled 
an estimated 3,250,000. Italian losses were from 150,000 to 
200,000; Japanese, about 1,500,000. Russia’s losses are estimated 
at approximately 3,000,000 or about two-thirds of the total com- 
bat losses suffered by all the Allies. England’s are estimated at 
375,000 to 400,000. France’s totaled some 125,000. Other 
smaller nations suffered losses.^^ To these, must be added great 
numbers of civilian dead as a result of bombing, torture, disease, 
starvation, and postwar famine. 

Since the preponderant loss in this war as in the last was of 

Louis I. Dublin, “War and the Birth Rate — A Brief Historical Summary.** 
American Journal of Public Healthy 35:315-320, April, 1945. 

12 Thompson, op. cit, p. 77. 

Time, December 17, 1945. 

1^ Dublin, op. ciu, p. 318. 

13 Estimates are by the Metropolitan life Insurance Company, Statistical BuUetin, 
27:6-8, January, 1946, 
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young men in the early marriageable ages, nations with heavy 
casualties are left with millions of women in the marriageable 
ages who can expect to find no mate under a monogamous fkmily 
system and who, therefore, have no prospect of bearing legitimate 
children. This loss will decidedly affect the fertility of the 
present childbearing generation. 



0 12 3 

Millions 

RedrazmfromThompsonf ^'Plenty of People f p, 77 

Germany's population loss due to World War 1 totaled an estimated p, 000,000 
as distributed. Will not losses of European nations resulting from World 
War II be greater? 

Although the United States has been a belligerent in both wars, 
it has not suffered effects on population comparable to those of 
combatant nations near the front. In both wars there was the 
usual upturn in the birth rate at the beginning and a leveling off 
toward the end as troops were separated from their families. 
After World War I the birth rate reached a high peak when 
servicemen came back to their families. It is likely that a similar 
upturn will be registered in the years immediately following 
World War II. ^ ® 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Sex Ratio by Age in the Population of France, England and 
Wales, and Germany at the First Censuses after 
World War I, Showing Deficiencies in 
Births during the War Years 


At the close of the last war in Germany there was an excess of 2,000,000 women 
twenty to forty years of age for whom there was no prospect of marriage. 
One in five women of these ages was doomed to a life of spinsterhood or widows 
hood. In France there were a million extra women, and in England and Wales 
another. As a consequence, these four million women had no opportunity to 
bear children in the postwar period of World War L 
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Even the effect on the sex ratio has not been disastrous in the 
United States, although World War II came at a time when the 
usually high male sex ratio had disappeared in the normal aging 
of the population. Beginning in 1943, there was a slight excess 
of females. Casualties of World War II tended to exaggerate 
differences in the sex ratio at the most marriageable age period, 
thus creating for young women a problem from the standpoint of 
mate selection. 

These combined influences cannot but produce a population 
crisis in nations which before the war were already alarmed at 
their falling birth rates. The race for demographic armament 
will be a natural consequence unless the fear of war is removed 
from the European continent. 


Implications of the National Population Trend 

At this point we should attempt to allay one fear fostered by 
the eugenics movement that has been so popular during several 
decades past, the fear that the mentally defective and the phys- 
ically unfit may by their greater fertility come to outnumber 
the well-born. Eugenists stress biological and, secondarily, 
economic quality. Their ideal is therefore an increase of chil- 
dren for those parents who can assure their offspring the greatest 
physical and mental health as well as a favorable environment for 
development. Although such theories seem to leave out of the 
account many of the emotional values that motivate most human 
actions, the point of view is probably gaining wider acceptance 
both in the conscious and in the unconscious practice of the 
Western world. It gives further impetus to the limitations im- 
posed upon the size of urban families by various economic and 
social considerations. So far as we can tell, those factors will 
be even more influential in the postwar world, with a still fur- 
ther extension of the small-family pattern to larger groups of 
the community and a still greater emphasis upon the theories 
of eugenics. It is not fanciful, indeed, to predict that within a 
relatively short time any possible increases in population will 
have to come from the more privileged groups. Thus the na- 
tional population trend, so far from leading to a nation of weak- 
lings, seems pointed toward a realization of the standards set 
up by eugenics. 
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Whether a falling birth rate and an ultimately declining pop- 
ulation are to be dreaded, aside from the military considerations 
with which history and present experience confront us, is de- 


POPULATION, AMOUNT OF INCREASE AND PER GENT OF INCREASE, 
UNITED STATES, 1650-1946^^ 


Year Population 


Increase 


Decennial 
per cent 
increase 


275,000 


474,000 


3,929,000 

1,148,000 

5,308,000 

i*379jOOO 

7,240,000 

1,931,000 

9,638,000 

2,399*000 

12,866,000 

3,228,000 

1 7,069,000 

4,203,000 

23,260,000 

6,191,000 

31,502,000 

8,242,000 

39,904,000 

8,402,000 

50,262,000 

10,358,000 

63,056,000 

12,794,000 

76,129,000 

13*073*000 

92,267,000 

16,138,000 

107,190,000 

14,923,000 

I23j09I3000 

15*901,000 

i 3 U 949 ^ck>o 

8,858,000 

140,386,509 

8.337.509 


The rapid growth of the population of the United States is one of remarkable 
phenomena of history. For many years the rate of increase has been slowing down. 
Will the nation be threatened wiUi population decline in a few decades? 


Numbers for the years previous to 1940 are from The Problems of a Chm^pig 
Population^ p. 21, National Resources Planning Board, 1938. The numbers for all 
dates after 1850 represent estimates as of Jxily i of each census year. The numbers 
for 1870 and 1920 have been adjusted in accordance with estimates of underenumera- 
tion. The 1 946 data are as of January i and are estimates of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus and include armed forces overseas. Percentage increase is for a five and a half- 
year rather than a ten-year intervaL 
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batable. There are arguments, to be sure, in favor of the idea 
that the nation already has too many people for the standard of 
living it wishes to maintain. But with our resources, inventive- 
ness, and productivity these arguments are not convincing. The 
United States is one of the most sparsely populated areas on the 
globe if one compares its population with the availability of those 
resources that are essential to a high standard of living. The 
nation’s problem, as we have stated, has always been markets, 
not goods. Its poverty has reflected not a scarcity of foods and 
fibers and manufactured goods but a lack of social vision to 
match this abundance with the means for channeling it into the 
standard of living of families with children. 

All American institutions and enterprises have been scaled to 
growth and expansion; the American philosophy of unbounded 
optimism springs from this dream of greater things tomorrow. 
The nation has not learned how to adjust its economy downward. 
Expansion historically has been motivated in large part by popu- 
lation growth. Of course our schools, churches, business, agri- 
culture, and industry, our psychology and our philosophy of 
progress, could be adjusted to a declining population; but it is 
doubtful whether the idea of progress under an economy of 
scarcity in numbers of the human stock is going to be popular 
for many years to come. This amounts to saying that our nation 
probably will try to avoid population decline simply because it 
does not want it. Many will wish to see population increase 
indefinitely. Thompson thinks we might well stabilize at a level 
of about 160,000,000, which is about the level we shall reach 
by 1975“ 

Means of Controlling Population Growth 

Man has demonstrated in the case of the lower animals that 
he is capable of achieving almost any population goal he sets for 
himself. Control of numbers of domesticated animals has been 
readily achieved on a nationwide scale through governmental 
policies and price ceilings. Control of wildlife through game 
management policies has reached the level of practical adminis- 
trative science. In these cases the application of controls is rela- 
tively easy because there is no need to consider the possible 
emotional reactions of the lower animals as one must do when 
human beings are the subjects of control. 

“ Thompson, op. dt., p. 232. 
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Million Million 



Future Population of the United States Calculated on Assumed 
Fertility and Mortality Trends, 1945-2000 

The medium estimate shows population leveling off around ig 8 o and beginning 
to decline about 10 years later. 

These emotional factors immediately become evident as soon 
as one mentions the simplest expedient of control — emigration 
and immigration. In this field Western nations have had con- 
siderable experience. In 1924 the United States decided for a 
variety of economic and political reasons that only a small quota 
would be admitted annually from other nations. This quota has 
been unfilled, as a matter of fact, first because of depression and 
then because of war; the probability that we could gain great 
numbers in the immediate future is suggested by a Paris press 
release of February 21, 1946. This reported that one-third of 
France’s men and women would like to migrate and start life 
anew in a foreign country: the working classes favored migration 
to Russia; the middle classes, to the United States and Canada. 
But since France is a nation of sharply declining population, the 
government might well step in at this point and for patriotic 
reasons place severe restrictions on emigration. 
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Whether we could attract great numbers in the next few 
decades if wc were to remove restriciions will obviously depend 
on many factors in our own economic and {political life and on 
conditions prevailing in foreign nations which might wish to 
export population. We are not likely to liberalize restrictions 
because public opinion probably would not tolerate such a 
change. That we should attempt t(i alter public opinion and 
develop favorable attitudes toward increased immigration is a de- 
batable question. The arguments may be weighed from a nation- 
alistic and from a world viewpoint with contradictory results. 

The second method of population control is control of the 
death rate and to this is credited in considerable part the un- 
precedented growth of the white population previously described, 
an increase of almost four times in less than two hundred years. 
Further progress in this direction would lead to still greater 
increases. 

What has the United States to hope for from this source? The 
death rate of eleven or twelve per thousand which has prevailed 
for two decades in this country can hardly be maintained. It 
has been possible only because of the favorable age make-up of 
the population. We received youthful immigrants by the mil- 
lions during the period prior to World War I, and they in turn 
produced many children, so that the population has been youth- 
ful and middle-aged. According to predictions, based on the 
present age composition of our population and on projected birth 
and death rates, we shall have by 1980, not nine million old people, 
as now, but 22 million.*^® It will take further improvements 
in the death rate at all ages even to offset the inevitable increase 
in deaths because of this aging of our people. 

Dr. Thompson, commenting on the low death rates that have 
prevailed in the United States and New Zealand, has shown 
that if our rate of eleven per thousand were to be retained in a 
population of normal age-composition, every person would have 
to live to be 90.9 years old. For a nation with a normal age- 
composition to retain the record of eight deaths per thousand at- 
tained in New Zealand would require an average expectancy of 
life of 125 years. Admitted that marked increases in the expecta- 
tion of life have been registered during the century — in the 
United States it has risen from forty-eight years in 1900 to sixty- 
six now — the most sanguine predictions give no hope of pro- 
For data refer again to pp, 326-329. 
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jecting it to ninety, to say nothing of 125 in the near future. 
Dr. Thompson and Dr. Whelpton have placed it at seventy-three 
years by 1980. 

ADMISSIONS AND DEPARTURES OF ALIEN IMMIGRANTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1 9 1 0— 1 945 


Period or fiscal ] 
year 

Immigrants 

admitted 

Emigrants 

departed 

Excess of immigrants 
over emigrants 
( — excess of emigrants) 

1910-1914, total 

5,174,701 

*,442,892 

3,731,809 

1915-1919, total 

1,172,679 

618,223 

554,456 

1920-1924, total 

2,774,600 

892,984 

1,881,616 

1925-1929^ total 

1,520,910 

389.746 

1,131,164 

1930-1934, total 

426.953 

335,690 

91,263 

i935-t939j total 

272,422 

*53,248 

119*174 

1917 

295*403 

66,277 

229,126 

1918 

1 10,618 

94,585 

16,033 

1919 

141*132 

123,522 

17,610 

1920 

430,001 

288,315 

141,686 

1921 ' 

805,228 

247,7*8 

557*510 

1922 

309,556 

198,712 

1 10,844 

1923 

522,919 

81,450 

441,469 

1924 

706,896 

76,789 

630,107 

1925 

294*314 

92,728 

201,586 

1926 

304,488 

76,992 

227,496 

1927 

335.175 

73*366 

261,809 

1928 

307,255 

77*457 

229,798 

1929 

279,678 

69,203 

210,475 

1930 

241,700 

50,661 

191*039 

1931 

97*139 

61,882 

35*257 

1932 

35.576 

103,295 

-67,719 

1933 

23,068 

80,081 

-57,013 

t934 

29*470 

39*771 

— 10,301 

1935 

34,956 

38,834 

- 3*878 

1936 

36,329 

35*817 

512 

1937 

50,244 

26,736 

23*508 

193S 

67,895 

25*210 

42,685 

1939 

82,998 

26,651 

56,347 

1940 

70,756 

21,461 

49*295 

1941 

51,776 

17,115 

34,651 

1942 

28,781 

7,362 

21,419 

1943 

23,725 

5*107 

18,618 

t944 

28,551 

5*669 

22,882 

1945 

38,1*9 

7,442 

30,677 


Data are from reports of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 
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Little can be expected, therefore, in the way of population 
increase from the control of the death rate. One method only 
remains — the control of the birth rate. It can be controlled in a 
downward direction; but can it be raised? This is the challeng- 
ing problem to be discussed in our next chapter. 

Clearly this analysis of population growth considers the issue 
largely from the standpoint of national welfare. It is assumed 
that maintaining numbers is important to our place in world 
affairs. In a different kind of world, which may actually be in 
the making, changes could come which could make matters of 
national strength relatively unimportant. Were the resources 
of the world divided differently, all nations might maintain a 
reasonable standard of living and be free of want. 

But in the world as now organized politically and economically 
the industrial nations have a relative abundance of food, the 
proKfic agricultural populations of more backward nations have 
little. Until these nations borrow Western ideas of family limita- 
tion and other aspects of the culture that goes with such a family- 
social system, there is little likelihood of inequalities in rate of 
population growth being corrected. The Orient faces overpopu- 
lation and, in fact, already experiences it in large areas; the in- 
dustrialized Western world by contrast faces the prospect of a 
birth rate falling to the point of marked population decline. 

The world now supports around two billion people. It could 
sustain somewhere between five billion and ten billion people.^^ 
To do so would require a maximum of free migration between 
continents and nations and the exertion of all human effort toward 
producing a maximum food supply. Individualized Western man 
has, however, reached the point where he is unwilling to devote 
his full energies to food supply. Vast areas of the world and the 
majority of the population still live, on this level. Future world 
policy must decide whether all humanity will eventually sink to the 
level of quest for daily bread, or whether the family-social phi- 
losophy and industrial culture that make possible on the one 
hand a controlled birth rate and on the other an efficient agricul- 
tural and industrial economy, will come to prevail. In a world 
of international contacts it is doubtful whether both kinds of 
fiimily-social systems and economies will permanently survive. 

The Western world under the direction of generous and far- 

^ Robert R. Kuczynski, “The World^s Future Population”; in Corrjuso 
Gini, et al.y Population^ pp. 283-302. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930. 
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sighted statesmen could introduce health measures, elements of 
higher standards of living, and industrial economy into areas 
where overpopulation is characteristic. This could be done by 
trade, credits, and exchange of students more effectively than by 
force of arms. With such interchange would gradually come 
various modifications in the moral and family systems which 
would in time tend to equalize the birth and death rates of Orien- 
tal and Occidental peoples. 


Review 

1. Have Malthus’ predictions regarding the overpopulation of the 
world come true? Why? 

2. Discuss the relationship between food supply and population in 
the Western hemisphere. The Eastern hemisphere. 

3. Discuss the various factors that determine whether a particular 
area of the globe is growing rapidly in population or facing the 
prospect of decline. 

4. Weigh the prospect of the Western world being overrun by Oriental 
peoples. 

5. Discuss population pressure as a cause of war. 

6. Compared to other nations, how does the United States rank in 
number of peoples? 

7. If one divides the world into three areas of population growth, 
where does the United States fall? 

8. Describe the cycle of population growth as nations come under 
the influence of modern civilization. 

9. Compare the estimated growth of the population of the United 
States with that of the Soviet Union. 

10. Is the loss of manpower at the front the most important population 
loss of war? Present evidence. 

11. Show how the unbalanced sex ratio produced by war may affect 
two or more generations. 

12. Is population increase in the United States at the present time 
compatible with eugenic ideals? Explain. 

13. Is population decline desirable or undesirable aside from military, 
considerations? Discuss. 

14. Discuss the factors that determine whether the United States will 
grow or decline in population. 

15. How does the world population situation affect the United States? 

1 6. What responsibilities might the Western world assume for world 
populations? 
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CHAPTER 24 


SEEKING GREATER CONTROL OF 

THE BIRTH RATE 

Frank Lorimer ‘ has described the adoption of national popu- 
lation policies as “a new and momentous event.” He points out 
that although certain crude attempts at control were used in an- 
cient societies as a means for achieving political goals, the defi- 
nite attempt of modern governments to regulate their populations 
as a phase of the general trend toward organized social control 
of human affairs is a new development. It is fraught with conse- 
quences which we cannot yet foresee. 

Prior to World War II the attempts of Germany and Italy to 
increase their population looked harmless enough; but the Nazi 
policies, when carried' over into war, led to the ruthless destruc- 
tion of thousands, perhaps millions, of Russian children, to the 
sterilization of men taken captive in Russia, to vicious attacks on 
pregnant mothers, and to other acts designed to weaken the con- 
quered peoples in the generation to come. Plaimed starvation 
of entire populations hit the child generation hardest. So also the 
deliberate act of the Nazis in removing some two million French 
males in the reproductive ages from their homes, thus cutting off ' 
the possibility of their siring children during the war, was an 
act of population policy aimed at permanently crippling a nation 
already weakened by a low birth rate. Never in modern history 
has a conquering nation used a deliberate population policy so 
ruthlessly. In many ancient wars women and girls were taken 
off as 9. part of the victor’s booty by conquerors, and the popula- 
tion of the enemy country was thus reduced in the next genera- 
tion; but it is doubtful that any modern nation has so deliberately 
contrived to cripple its enemies for the generations ahead as did 
the Nazis. 

. \ Population Policy.” Aimds of the American Acaden^ of PoMcal and 

Social Science, 237:193-203, January, 1945. 
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A Review of Population Policies and Their Outcome 

In the Western world the problem of population growth has 
centered around control of the birth rate. Control in the indi- 
vidual family is quite a different matter from control in a nation. 
As we have shown, Western nations have achieved too great success 
in the first, too little in the second. Control in the individual 
family has shown extreme effectiveness over a period of two or 
more generations. In all the more favored social and economic 
classes throughout the urban-industrialized world, the birth rate 
has fallen as information and the use of birth control devices have 
permeated farther and farther down the social pyramid. The 
problem in most Western nations, therefore, has become one of 
trying to bring about a greater number of births in the total 
population. Closely allied to this problem, but given somewhat 
less attention, is that of seeing that people of better quality pro- 
duce their normal share of births. 

To put the matter more specifically: can people possessed of 
birth control information be persuaded to increase the size of 
their families? In recent decades many a ruler and statesman 
has wished for an affirmative answer. If they have received it, they 
have puzzled over the next one: how? Here they have guessed 
and experimented. All have failed. Perhaps, for all we know, 
they kept the rate from falling as much as it might have done. 

Prior to World War II, many expedients were tried. ^ Ger- 
many and Italy imposed penalties upon bachelors and used the 
funds to support orphanages. Both nations penalized the dis- 
semination of birth control information and voluntary abortion. 
Germany developed the marriage bonus and subsidized young 
couples by providing household necessities. Loans were made to 
more than a million and a half couples. A portion of the loan 
was cancelled as each child was bom, the debt being completely 
cancelled with the fourth child. Italy put severe restrictions on 
urbanward immigration of rural families, the family being re- 
quired to return to rursd residence if it did not obtain work soon 
after arriving in the city. The assumption behind this policy, 

2 For a more extensive review of policies than appears here see G. F. McCleary, 
“Pre-War European Population Policies.*^ Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 19:105- 
120, April, 1941 j D. V. Glass, The Struggle for Population, The Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1936; Paul H. Landis, Population ProbUms, Cfiapter 10. American Book 
Company, New York, 1943. 
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that rural families produce more children than urban ones, is 
borne out by the experience of all urban-indust rialized societies. 
Mussolini also made it a point to honor parents with large families 
through personal attention and favorable publicity. 

Belgium and France have for years used the family wage as 
a means for encouraging the rearing of children. In both coun- 
tries leading industries early adopted the scheme, paying a man 
a bonus for each child. Bonus funds were pooled by industries 
so there was no tendency for industries to discriminate against 
the man with a large family when employing a worker. This 
scheme was used in France as early as 1854 and became general 
in large numbers of occupations in 1932. All firms in Belgium 
have used it since 1930. 

Sweden had developed a far more elaborate policy prior to 
the war. Plans were made for a two-price food system, one price 
for families with children, one for families without children. 
Universal school lunches, public housing with rents favorable to 
families with children, marriage loans, vacations during the period 
of childbirth for women in indtostry, a public system of nursery 
schools to assure women with children greater personal freedom 
and enjoyment, and other programs were designed to take more 
of the burden of childbearing from the shoulders of the parents 
and place it on society. ^ Presumably, many of these policies will 
be revived. 

An Associated Press release of July g, 1944, announced a 
Russian decree restricting divorce and abortion and granting 
financial aid to families with three or more children. State aid 
begins with a grant of $76.00 at the birth of the third child, 
$247.00 for the fourth child, and a monthly allowance of $15.20 
until each child is five years of age. Both birth and dependency 
allowances increase with the size of family. The eleventh child 
draws a birth a.llowance of $950.00 and monthly allowance of 
$57.00. Mothers with ten or more children are publicly honored. 
Family taxes are revised downward and financial aid is extended 
to pregnant mothers. 

Gan nations accomplish the end desired; that is, produce a 
large population? Let us review briefly the experience with 
these programs prior to the war. What was the trend of the birth 
rate under their operation? 

® For an excellent work on Swedish policies and their objectives see Alva 
Myrdai*, Motion and Family, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1941* 
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There actually was an increase in Germany during the period 
when these policies were in effect. More careful analysis, how- 
ever, of the factors involved in this increase leads one to be some- 
what skeptical. The marked increase is largely discounted by 
Dr. Burgdorfer, one of the leading population authorities in 
Germany.^ One must take into account the fact that there 



Proportion of American Women in Three Age Groups and at 
Three Periods — Past (1800), Present (1940), 
and Future (2000) 


A falling birth rate has marked effects on the structure of the population of a 
nation. This chart shows the marked change in the ratio of the child generation^ 
the parent generation {those of childbearing ages 20-49) , and the grandparent 
generation that results. 


would normally have been a boom after the depression. This hap- 
pened everywhere. It is doubtful that prewar poKcies as such in 
Germany or elsewhere achieved any marked change. It is 
probable that the nationalist revival in Germany and in Italy 
created an optimistic tone which was more encouraging to the birth 
rate than any other combination of factors. This nationalistic 
revival rather than more rigid legal restrictions may also have 
been the primary factor in reducing abortions, which had reached 
the point of one for each birth. 

The answer to the question, “Can a nation control its birth 
rate?^^ must be somewhat as follows. So far as the evidence goes, 
no nation has yet achieved marked success. It would still seem 
possible that a nation could do so, providing that all citizens 
agreed upon its desirability. The facts, however, seem to be that 

^ Cited by D. V. Glass, The Struggle for Population, Chapter 5. The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1936. 
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in a modern nation differences of interests, points of view, and 
individual motivations have much more to do with the size of the 
family than any ideals which the state may wish to place before 
its members. If Germany and Italy, with their complete control 
of press, radio, and other means of communication and with a 
unified propaganda emanating from dictators who were masters 
of minds, men, and arms, could not achieve a marked change in 
the trend, it is hardly likely that a democracy, which must always 
leave room for individual choice, can be successful. 

Nonetheless it is likely that most Western nations, including 
our own, will make the attempt. Even though such policies may 
completely fail or do nothing more than hold the population 
stationary, they are still of tremendous importance in terms of 
individual and national welfare alike. 


The Effect of Public Welfare Policies on the Birth Rate 

While the United States has never experimented with popula- 
tion policies except in the field of immigration, certain other 
policies have been credited with affecting the birth rate. Relief 
policies especially have been examined with reference to their 
probable effect, particularly on the lowest economic level. Abun- 
dant evidence has been found to indicate that those on public 
charity have a higher birth rate than others. 

In a competitive economy, perhaps we should expect those 
with the greatest number of children to be on relief in times of 
depression. Stouffer® in studying a group of families in Milwau- 
kee during the years 1930 to 1933 reported a higher fertility rate 
among relief families ten months or more after going on relief 
than among others. This, however, cannot be cited as proof that 
receipt of relief caused the increase. These families might have 
continued with a high birth rate even in the absence of relief. 

There is some evidencp on the other side. Jacobson, ® study- 
ing the trend among persons of different economic levels in 
New York City for the years 1929-1942, finds that the lowest 
economic group decreased the rate more than others. Between 

* Samuel Stouffer, “Fertility of Families on Relief.” Joamal of the American 
Statistical Association, 29:095-300, September, 1934. 

* Paul H, Jacobson, “The Trend of the Birth Rate among Persons on IDiffercnt 
Economic Levds, City of New York, 1929-1942.” Miibank Memorial Fund Qstarterly, 
23:131-147, April, 1944. 
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1930 and 1940 the lowest rental group decreased their rate 4.3 
per cent; the intermediate group, 3.6 per cent; the high rental 
group, 1. 1 per cent. He concludes that no evidence has been 
produced to indicate that farnilies supported by public relief 
increased their fertility after going on relief. 

Whether the effect of first relief experience is comparable to 
that of long-time relief experience is not known. A study of rural 
families in Wisconsin^ showed that both the nonrelief and the 
relief group reduced their rates during the depression, but that 
the latter reduced less than the former. During a period of five 
years the nonrelief group produced 677 children per thousand, 
whereas the relief group produced 1 132. The chronic relief group 
produced 1524 children per thousand; the emergency relief group, 
741. In these samples wives were standardized for age. 

Furthermore it must be remembered that emergency relief 
provided mere subsistence, not a basis for raising the standard of 
living. It seems likely that any type of public welfare program 
which raised the standard of living of a group would reduce its 
birth rate. In this respect relief clients would be reacting as all 
other groups seem to react to economic advantages and social 
privileges. 

To the extent that relief provides for better nurture of chil- 
dren, the survival rates of children in relief families are higher. 
Such population salvage is justified on humanitarian grounds re- 
gardless of whether the innate quality of children bom in families 
on relief is equal to that of families not on relief. 

There is something to be said also on another aspect of the 
relation between relief and fertility. During the depression many 
social workers undoubtedly gave birth control information to 
families on relief and in some cases no doubt provided birth con- 
trol devices. Extensive public provision for welfare in the future 
might well include the deliberate dispensing of birth control in- 
formation and providing of birth control devices in families where 
an increased number of births would seem to threaten the health 
of the mother or inevitably place children in socially unwise 
conditions of nurture and development. That welfare policies 
will necessarily work for an unfavorable differential birth rate by 
increasing births among the lowest economic class is a questionable 

George W. Hill and R. A. Smith, ‘*Man in the Cut-Over,” pp. 26--28. 
Wisconsin Agrictdiural Experiment Station Researjsh Bulletin zjp, Madison, Wisconsin, 
April, 1941. 
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fear. It will depend a great deal on the nature of public welfare 
policies, no doubt, and upon the educational and medical prac- 
tices that accompany them. 


Economic and Educational Factors and the Birth Rate 

It is sometimes assumed that adequate family income would 
solve all the problems associated with the birth rate. Admittedly 
it would solve many, perhaps most, of the problems of child 
nurture and development by assuring medical care, proper nutri- 
tion, and educational opportunity — three essentials that should 
be the birthright of every American child; but it will not solve 
the problem of attaining a balanced birth rate. Financial in- 
centives are more likely to appeal to the unsuccessful than to the 
successful, to the poorly educated than to the better educated. 

This point is borne out by the present situation. The recent 
spurt in the birth rate is evidently a reflection of the tendency of 
youth to marry when they have money, as they have had during 
the war years. A larger proportion of our population is married 
than at any time in history, and the year 1943 saw the all-time 
high in number of births — 3,200,000. But at the same time 
there were an estimated million abortions also, most of them 
among married women who were presumably in a better financial 
position to have a child than ever before. Increased income has 
obviously not influenced all mothers to choose to have children. 
In other words, choice is based to a large extent upon other than 
financial considerations. 

Any attempt to reach valid conclusions on this whole question 
must consider it from three points of view: ( i ) that • of economics 
quite apart from mere increase in immediate income; (2) that of 
education; and (3) that of social policy. 

In the first place, we can hardly urge the advantages of rear- 
ing a large family as long as it lacks an unhampered chance to 
attain a high standard of living and of social privilege. To have 
children is to divide the pie into smaller slices. Data on the net 
income of wage earners in American society, developed by the So- 
cial Security Board and presented in the charts on p. 251, give 
a striking demonstration of the fact that families with children 
carry an unequal burden. 

As late as 1939 only some eight of our thirty-six million chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age suffered from the stigma of being 
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on relief. We continued to blame all the miseries of the poor on 
their lack of foresight and on their rabbit-hutch philosophy of 
reproduction instead of recognizing basic inequalities in our 
wage-salary system of compensation which ignores a man’s 
family responsibilities. 

To iron out these inequalities any policy designed to en- 
courage the birth rate at all levels will provide subsidies for 
raising family standards of living. These subsidies could take 
many forms and could be sponsored by the government or in 
part by industry. 

The security value of such measures is, of course, easily recog- 
nized, but they would have a still deeper significance in our na- 
tional life. We would then have taken the first tardy steps to 
right the injustice that any couple which chooses to have children 
has always suffered in an urban-industrial society dependent 
upon wage incomes. We would have indicated a change in the 
scheme of values of our culture, which would work deeper into 
the motivation of the citizen than economic values themselves. 
Writing as early as 1934, Lorimer and Osborn® concluded 
that no groups with a high standard of living and a knowledge 
of birth control methods could be expected to be permanently 
self-replacing except as social conditions are made distinctly 
favorable to fertility. They expressed the view that change in 
the birth rate of the upper classes can be brought about only by 
the gradual building up of attitudes favorable to a reasonably 
high fertility, that is, a preference for families of three, four, and 
five or more children, and by providing institutions and ways of 
living which will assure physical vigor and economic security 
essential to the support of such femilies.^ 

This view does not overlook the fact that some elements in 
our population have exercised their powers of fecundity remark- 
ably freely considering the social and economic privileges they 
could give their offspring, and perhaps too freely for the eugenic 
quality of the race of tomorrow. But that problem is well on the 
way to taking care of itself. World War I gave the middle classes 
birth control; World War II, as has been suggested, largely re- 
duced conscientious scruples and ignorance of birth control devices 
among the least privileged strata. The next generation is likely 
to practice birth control much more generally. 

® Dyniunics of Population^ p* 326. Ttie Macrnillan Company, New York, 1934* 

® Ibid,, p. 327, 
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In the second place we must consider what our fundamental 
problem means in terms of practical educational policy. To 
change the trend of the birth rate will require that the interests 
and motives of the young pupil be more family-centered. Family 
life as a means to personal happiness and well-being must be 
stressed in our schools. The appeal to individual well-being first 
and to national welfare only incidentally is more likely to be ef- 
fective in leading the educationally favored to desire more off- 
spring. 

Courses in marriage and family, in child care and training, 
for high school pupils as well as for all college students, can go a 
long way, if properly handled, toward motivating the individual 
to function normally in the home situation and to find satisfaction 
in childbearing, child care, and child training. The tendency 
of the school system in the past to ignore almost completely these 
major functions in every normal person’s life has contributed to 
making young people view family life as something unessential or 
incidental, whereas they have mastered techniques and developed 
interests in numerous things that will be of much less importance 
to the part they will play as adults in society. Public education 
has scarcely realized that training to be a liusband or wife, father 
or mother, is as essential as training to be a farmer, home econo- 
mist, teacher, or minister. By ignoring farnily problems, the 
school has influenced the philosophy of many urban youth who 
too often think that ctxildren are not necessary to the fulfillment 
of marriage. The motives of educated youth should, on the con- 
trary, be oriented around a desire for family and offspring rather 
than on the externals of family behavior. 

Finally, as we analyze the question of the birth rate more 
deeply, we are led to the conclusion that in any attempt to balance 
the differential birth rate by using more rationally the privilege 
of birth control, the more favored educational groups need the 
encouragement of a more farsighted social policy. 

Our system of private medical care, under which costs have 
pyramided during the last two decades, has added a heavy bur- 
den and numerous anxieties to the normal load of the family 
with children. Provision for adequate medical care through 
group prepayment, national health insurance, tax-supported 
medicine, or some scheme making medical and hospital care 
available to all on a prepayment basis will be one of the first 
measures developed when we seriously consider easing the burden 
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of families with children. Even in the absence of such a program, 
medical care during confinement and medical care for infants 
must be provided somehow. 

Second, provision of foods essential to health and nutrition 
on a more equitable basis to families with children will, through 
some form of subsidized consumption, also be essential; this might 
be achieved by some kind of food stamp plan available to all, not 
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Parkghester Housing Project 

A city interested in its Juture and that of the nation should clear its slums and 
give attention to, public housing for families. 

simply to those on relief. Agricultural subsidies motivated pri- 
marily by a desire to provide an abundance of '^health foods’’ 
rather than to support prices of agricultural products we do not 
need is the kind of reversal in public policy which will come about 
when we are fully conscious of the needs of the nation’s children. 
Universal free school Ixmches and in-factory limcHes offer other 
possibilities. 

Thirds measures for more adequately housing the family with 
children are essential; these might take the fonri of public hous- 
ing programs, tax concessions on real estate occupied by families 
with children, or other such devices. Some forward-looking 
metropolis might well 1;^e the initial step. A big city should 
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lead the way, for in the United States the larger the city, the 
lower its birth rate. Studies of Bernard D. Karpinos and Clyde V 
Kiser made in 1935 showed that cities of over r 00,000 popula- 
tion had a reproduction index of only 72 (28 points below re- 
placement); cities of 25,000 up to 100,000, of 83; and cities of 
under 25,000, of 89/® Such a move might be extremely far- 
sighted, for the day may come when rural areas, as their level of 
education increases, will no longer produce sufficient children to 
sustain the migration into metropolitan areas and to fill the places 
left vacant by those many near-sterile urbanites who succeed in 
the mighty struggle for place and position at the sacrifice of 
family. 

Further concessions on the income tax to families with chil- 
dren offer other possibilities for improvement in social policy. 
Congress referred to the S500 exemption permitted in the 1944 
revision of the tax scale as a baby bonus, but it can hardly be 
considered that. It saves families in the lowest bracket less than 
a third as much as it costs to provide for a child annually. 

Again, the time may come when wc will consider making mar- 
riage loans to young people of high ability so that they may marry 
and have children while the young man finishes his education. 
The fact that Hitler started this system does not necessarily mean 
that it is without merit. One reason for the low birth rate among 
educated couples is that marriage is delayed by education, and 
the first child is further delayed while they are getting on their 
feet economically after college graduation. The differential birth 
rate can scarcely be corrected unless society is willing to recog- 
nize the economic problem of the youth who finds schooling 
and early marriage incompatible. In the United States now 
the usual age of marriage for the wife in the professional class, 
the most highly educated occupational group, is twenty-three or 
twenty-four, compared to eighteen or nineteen for the usually 
poorly educated wife in the laboring classes. In the light of this 
fact, marriage bonuses to a select group of yoilth with educational 
ambitions might prove highly desirable. 

A family wage system in industry is another possibility, al- 
though social policies designed to place a greater share of the 


p V. Kiser, “The Differential Fertility and Potential 

of Vaxious In^me and Educational Classes of the Urban Popula- 
n m the United States. MUbank Menwrial Fund Quarterly^ 17^367-391, October, 
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burden of childrearing on society by furnishing supplemental 
institutions are considered more sound. 

In the next place, greater protection for widows with children 
is essential. Thompson, in stressing the desirability of economic 
security for families as a factor of great psychological importance 
to the birth rate of the middle classes, points out that in 1940 there 
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Number of Women in Various Age Groups Entering Widowhood 
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Data are annual averages for the years 193 ^^ 93 ^- periods greatly 

exaggerate numbers entering widowhood in the early childbearing ages. 


was one widow for each 58 married women 25—29 years of age; 
at 30-34 the ratio was one to 32; at 35-395 one to 18; and at 
40-44, one to 1 1 . 

The accompanying chart shows the number of women enter- 
ing widowhood annually in the United States for a typical period. 
It will be seen that in spite of our relatively low death rates the 
number of women left in widowhood during the years under 
50, when they might be expected to be responsible for young chil- 
dren, is appreciable. A wife^s chances of being left a widow are 
considerably greater than those of the husband- This is a natural 
consequence of two situations previously discussed: (i) in ap- 
proximately two out of three marriages the husband is older, and 
(2) at all ages the expectation of life for women is greater than that 

Thompson, op. ciU^ pp. 227-228. 
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for men. The number of young women entering widowhood 
during wartime is greater than shown in the chart. The social 
protection of the widow is, however, greater during war, because 
of larger amounts of insurance carried by the average man in the 
armed forces. 

Finally, free school books throughout the grades and high 
school, free tuition in state institutions of higher learning, more 
public recreational facilities, and other such aids would further 
help to equalize the burden of families with children. 

These are only suggestions of measures whereby educational 
philosophy might be modified and social policy changed to meet 
the problem of the low fertility trend in the population. They are 
not all the measures that will be needed when we become aware 
that social action is necessary. The important thing is that we 
become aware. Families will have more children only when 
society requires fewer denials and personal sacrifices from the indi- 
vidual who performs this social function, and less personal sacri- 
fice will be required only when the community takes over a greater 
share of the cost and risk. Fortunately the policies suggested 
are worth seeking from the standpoint of social justice and human 
welfare even if it were a foregone conclusion that they might fail 
to increase the birth rate. 

Population Quality 

Except for immigration policies — which were determined in 
part by rationalizations concerning the relative capacities of 
various racial and nationality groups — the nation’s efforts to 
secure quality of population have centered for two generations 
about efforts to keep known defectives from reproducing off- 
spring. The institutionalization of mental defectives has been 
the measure most frequently used, especially when the feeble- 
minded were involved. 

The most significant further development in this direction has 
been an increase in legal provisions for sterilization of the unfit 
since the first law on the subject was passed in Indiana in 1907. 
Some twenty-nine states now have effective laws, and the United 
States Supreme Court has declared them constitutional. The 
sterilizations under such laws are summarized in the table on 
the opposite page by types of cases. 

It may be said that the sterilization, over the years, of only 
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21,263 out of some 117,000 known feebleminded at any one time, 
and 20,914 out of some half a million known mentally diseased 

STERILIZATIONS OFFICIALLY REPORTED FROM STATES HAVING 
A STERILIZATION LAW UP TO JANUARY I, 1 945 


State 

Insane 

Feebleminded 

Others 

Total 

Alabama 


224 


224 

Arizona 

20 


.... 

20 

California 

10,707 

5.968 

724 

i7»399 

Connecticut 

410 

80 

.... 

490 

Delaware 

278 

382 

25 

685 

Georgia 

130 

230 

.... 

360 

Idaho 

IQ 

2 

.... 

14 

Indiana 

467 

893 

.... 

1,360 

Iowa 

322 

250 

25 

597 

Kansas 

1,96a 

779 

1 10 

2,851 

Maine 

20 

128 

70 

2 i 8 

Michigan 

333 

2,057 

183 

2,573 

Minnesota 

392 

L799 

.... 

2,191 

Mississippi 

485 

58 

13 

554 

Montana 

40 

173 

.... 

213 

Nebraska 

143 

489 

.... 

• 632 

New Hampshire 

204 

255 

52 


New York 

41 


I 

42 

North Carolina 

350 

1,051 

204 

1,605 

North Dakota 

337 

315 

32 

684 

Oklahoma 

303 

250 


553 

Oregon 

679 

894 

105 

1,678 

South Carolina 


77 

.... 

77 

South Dakota 

3 

833 

17 

853 

Utah 

87 

308 

.... 

395 

Vermont 

13 


28 

232 

Virginia 

2,754 

2,026 

.... 

4,780 

Washington 

403 

276 

6 

685 

West Virginia 

19 

10 

19 

48 

Wisconsin 


1,467 

— 

1,467 

Grand Total 

20,914 

21,263 

1,614 

43»79i 


Thirty states in all have carried on a sterilization program although^ in three 
states the laws are now ineffective because they have been declared unconstitutional. 
It will be seen that almost an equal number of sterilizations have been performed on 
feebleminded and insane. Apparently few have been performed for other reasons, 
such as criminality and certain, hereditary health defects. The White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection declared: “There should be no child in 
America that has not the complete BtRXHRiGKT of a soimd mind in a sound body, 
and that has not been bom under proper conditions.’* 

12 Courtesy of Birthright, Inc., Box 441, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Laws declared unconstitutional and therefore no longer in effect, New York, 
1918; Alabama, 1934; Washington, 1942. 
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at any one time, and of few of the many with transmissible and 
hereditary diseases, represents a small percentage; but the influ- 
ence of the eugenics movement cannot be evaluated entirely in 
these terms. Many intelligent couples have been affected to the 
extent that one member voluntarily and secretly submitted to 
sterilization for fear of passing on to their children possible heredi- 
tary defects. Educated youth have no doubt also been made 
more conscious of health and hereditary qualities in mate selection 
than they otherwise would have been. 

It is very possible also that propaganda for eugenics by mak- 
ing citizens more conscious of the risk of leaving mentally defec- 
tive individuals at large has thereby hastened their institutionali- 
zation. It has no doubt also helped correct the mores which hold 
that every man has a right to reproduce regardless of social con- 
sequences. 

On the unfavorable side, eugenics propaganda has created 
abnormal fears of hereditary defects among more sensitive edu- 
cated groups, and may thus have reduced their birth rate ap- 
preciably. Moreover, in stressing the desirability of not only 
sound birth but proper nurture, the eugenist must share the 
responsibility for the falling birth rate which has so far affected 
the classes most able socially and economically, and perhaps 
biologically, to give children privilege. The less educated and 
lower socio-economic classes have not responded to this propa- 
ganda to an equal extent, if at all. 

The reduction of the number of the unfit is at best a slow 
process. There have been only about sixty generations since the 
beginning of the Christian era. As we understand heredity better 
and know the physical and mental traits which are passed on, we 
shall be in a position to practice eugenics more extensively and 
more confidently. No intelligent effort should be spared to keep 
the mentally and physically incompetent from being born. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion two possible explanations may be cited for the 
falling birth rate: (i) a decrease of the fecundity of the human 
race, (2) a change in social values. All the evidence is in favor 
of the latter rather than the former. Man is capable of producing 
as many children as he ever was. The falling birth rate is due 
to the fact that other values are placed above childbearing. 
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We may call these values extremely selfish and personal; or 
on the other hand we may view them as a shrewd economic sense 
which more intelligent, more educated classes have developed 
in the face of reality. They realize that they face the choice 
between a large family and an adequate standard of living, be- 
tween many children and the enjoyment of those privileges and 
luxuries to which they feel themselves entitled and to which they 
feel their children entitled. 

Since such attitudes reflect the current economic and status 
values of our culture, one should not pronounce small-family 
couples selfish but simply conclude that the social order has 
created a situation in which having large families is not wise 
from the standpoint of the culture pattern. Recognizing this 
fact, a nation which wishes to increase its birth rate should, before 
bringing any pressure devices to bear, create the kind of economic 
and social situation which will make it possible for a couple to 
have a reasonably large family without paying for it in personal 
sacrifice, economic loss, and a reduced standard of living. 

In nations like the United States, the control of the birth rate 
is not simply a matter of trying to regulate numbers to achieve de- 
sired national population numbers but also a question of regula- 
ting the birth rate of the various social classes in such a way that 
the quality of population from the standpoint of inheritance and 
nurture will be favorable. It is clear that the problem resolves 
itself into one of regulating family behavior in such a way that 
sufficient births will take place to provide adequate numbers, 
and, on the qualitative side, of seeing that a fair share of these 
births takes place in those families which are best able, from the 
standpoint of hereditary endowment and social and educational 
opportunities, to bear their share of the children. 

To realize this goal calls for considerable correction in the 
birth rate of various socio-economic groups. It calls of course 
for a marked improvement in the condition of certain social 
classes, those least favored by education and economic oppor- 
tunity. This is an objective that, on other grounds as well, will 
justify itself and be readily accepted by all groups in America 
regardless of their attitude toward population. But it involves, 
on the other hand, a problem which is perhaps even more difficult, 
that of seeing that the middle and upper classes, which have rea- 
sonable educational background and sufficient economic privilege 
to guarantee children proper nurtxire and development, increase 
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their birth rate to the point necessary for population replacement 
or for population increase, whichever the nation may desire. 

Correction on this latter point is extremely difficult of realiza- 
tion, and hits at the very roots of our competitive socio-economic 
structure. 

Review 

1. Discuss population policy as it has developed in modern nations. 

2. About what problems have population policies centered in the 
Western world during recent decades? 

3. What are some of the specific measures employed to influence 
the birth rate? 

4. Have these measures succeeded in raising the birth rate? 

5. Summarize the evidence bearing on the effect of public welfare 
policies on the birth rate in the United States. 

6. What relationship exists between economic success and the birth 
rate? 

7. How will economic motivation be employed in efforts to raise 
the birth rate? 

8. How may education be employed to this end? 

9. Show that the family with children is at an economic disadvantage 
in our competitive economic order. 

10. Show how programs for medical care could be employed in an 
effort to encourage a higher birth rate among the middle and 
upper classes. 

11. What other public policies might be employed to lighten the 
burden of families with children? 

12. What is your view of public policies such as those suggested in the 
interest of public sharing of the cost of rearing children? 

13. Discuss the effects of the eugenics movement. 

14. Summarize the data on sterilization. 
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CHAPTER 25 


THE QUEST FOR LONGEVITT 

One of the universal desires of mankind has been to live 
long and experience the ripe years of old age. Actually it has 
been achieved by comparatively few. Throughout most of that 
part of history for which reasonable estimates can be made and 
even today in the densely populated areas of the globe the average 
length of life has been only about thirty years. Fifty to a hundred 
years ago in the average American community funerals were two 
or three times as numerous as they are now, and from time to 
time epidemics sweeping the community multiplied deaths many 
fold over anything we know at present.^ These deaths were not 
among the old but among the young — children and youth who 
had fallen victim to communicable diseases. Today death is 
rare in the American community; and when it comes, it falls 
most often among those who have reached old age or at least the 
years beyond middle life. Rather than being caused by con- 
tagious diseases, it is usually brought about by some disease charac- 
teristic of old age and the wearing out of the system. 

It is almost impossible for us to realize the tremendous 
importance of this change for our philosophy of life. One of the 
reasons we are optimistic and hopeful is that we can look for- 
ward to a long future. We can afford to spend twelve to sixteen, 
in some cases more, years in school, fairly confident that we shall 
have many years in which to put the training into practice. We 
have a long life in which to acquire economic goods. The average 
woman can look forward to long leisure after rearing her family 
^d seeing them leave home to enter life on their own. The race 
is maintained with a comparatively low birth rate. These are a 
few of the benefits that long life has brought to mankind in the 
Western world. Little wonder that our society wishes to pursue 

1 Lewb I. and Alfred J. Lotka, LengOt of Ufe, p. 85. Ronald Press 

Company, New York, 1936. j 
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this goal further and not only increase life but increase health 
and happiness while men live. 


Progress in Extending Life 

Our remarkable success in extending life is suggested by the 
pictographic chart, which covers almost 450 years. In Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1500 a child at birth could look forward to only 
twenty-one years of life. Today, the average child in the United 


The Average Time-distance from the Cradle to the 
Grave during 450 Years 


1500 GENEVA 
1789 MASSACHUSETTS 
1890 MASSACHUSETTS 
1900 REG. AREA U. S. 
1930 REG. AREA U. S. 
1946 UNITED STATES 


Ar 




35 YKARS 


42 YEARS 


6 — 


49 YEARS 


66.5 YEAiUf 




Male 64. years 
Female 69 years 


States can look forward at birth to sixty-six years. The time is 
not far distant when the goal may be extended to seventy or 
seventy-one years. 

The record iii’ the United States is good, but not the best. 
For many years it has been excelled by that of New Zealand. Data 
in the table on page 493 present figures on expectation of life 
for different countries at approximately the same period of time. 
It will be seen that the United States ranked third and that the 
Western world is ahead of the Orient. Note especially the condi- 
tion of British India, where the average is litde more now than 
it was in Geneva, 450 years ago. 

In the United States, women have a longer expectation of life 
at every age than mai. At present the male infant loo]^ for- 
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EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT BIRTH IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 
FOR GIVEN YEARS ^ 


Nation 

Period 

Expectation of 
life at birth 

New Zealand 

1931 

65.0 years 

Netherlands 

1931-1935 

65.1 “ 

United States (white) 

1940 

63.8 - 

Norway 

1921-1930 

61.0 “ 

Germany 

1932-1934 

60.0 

Austria 

1930-1933 

54-5 “ 

Bulgaria 

1925-1928 

46,0 “ 

Japan 

1926-1930 

45-0 ‘‘ 

U.S.S.R (Europe) 

1926-1927 

42.0 “ 

U.S.S.R. (Siberia) 

1926-1927 

39-2 “ 

‘British India 

1921-1930 

27.0 “ 


ward to about sixty-one years, the female to sixty-seven years. 
KLiblin and Lockgren have indicated in the chart on page 494 
the percentage of improvement in the expectation of life at each 
ten-year interval. It will be seen that marked improvement has 
taken place since 1901 at every age under forty. Above forty the 
expectation of life for women has increased more than twice as 
fast as that for men. The expectation of life for both sexes shows 
remarkable improvement in the earlier ages but much less in 
the upper years of life. 

This is perhaps what would be expected since the major 
improvement has come in the fields of diseases that affect chil- 
dren primarily. The situation of those in the upper years, how- 
ever, presents a standing challenge to the ingenuity of medied 
science. It seems possible that medical science will be able to 
increase the length of life by improving health in those years. 
In fact, certain marked improvements in extending the length of 
life and retarding the degenerative process of age have recently 
been recorded. 

The Conquest of Diseases. 

Those who question the idea of sociail progress and the superi- 
ority of the man-made over the natural should study the facts 
of recent medical history. The table on page 495 compares 
the death rates for two periods in our history, 1900 to 1904 and 

^ JtttemaUonal Vital StaiisiicSf pp. 430-432, U.S. Census, X940. 
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1942. A drop of more than one third in the death rate from all 
causes is shown in the first line of figures. Some causes of death 
that took many lives from 1900 to 1904 were miu:h less impor- 
tant by 1942. The rates of typhoid fever have dropped to 0.6 
per cent, and of scarlet fever to 0.3 per cent. Remarkable prog- 



Improvement in Mortality Rates by Sex and at Different Age 
Periods in the United. States, 1901-1942 

Most improvement has come under years of age. The improvement in mor~ 
tality rates at all ages has been much greater for females than males^ in the 
older ages more than twice as great. Since igoo the average length of life for 
white males has increased by about 16 years and for white females by about 
18 years ^ an increase of a third in less than go years. 


ress is seen for almost every kind of disease except those which 
are part of the degenerative processes of old age. Diseases of the 
heart and cancer show marked increase. 

This situation would be expected in that a much higher pro- 
portion of the population now lives to the age where they easily 
fall victim to these diseases. It is significant that the greatest im- 
provement has come in the early years of life, thus guaranteeing 
the average child approximately a full lifetime. 

Increasing attention is now being given to the diseases of old 
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average annual crude death rates per IOO5OOO FOR 

SELECTED 

CAUSES — DEATH REGISTRATION STATES 
FROM 1900-1904 AND 

OF THE UNITED 

1942 3 

STATES 

Cause of death 

igoo-igo4 

1942 

All Causes 

1622.3 

1035-5 

Typhoid fever 

q6.8 

.6 

Communicable diseases of childhood. , 

65.3 

4.2 

Measles 

10. 0 

I.O 

Scarlet fever 

II.8 

-3 

Whooping cough 

10.7 

1*9 

Diphtheria 

32.8 

I.O 

Influenza and pneumonia 

184.4 

55-7 

Influenza 

22.9 

8.1 

Pneumonia 

161.5 

47-5 

Tuberculosis, all forms 

184.8 

43-1 

Syphilis, all forms 

12.9 

12.2 

Cancer, all forms 

67.6 

122. 1 

Diabetes mellitus 

12.2 

25*4 

Cerebral hemorrhage 

106.3 

90.2 

Diseases of the heart 

• 147-7 

295-2 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

115.6 

8.8 

Appendictis 

9-3 

6.3 

Nephritis, chronic 

84.2 

70.2 

Accidents, all forms 

• ' 79-1 

71.7 

Motor vehicle accidents ^ 



21.2 

Infant mortality ^ 



40.4 

Maternal mortality 


2.6 


age, and no doubt progress will be made. Whether we can expect 
as much as in the case of those affecting children, is stiU probleni- 
atic. Recently reported discoveries, however, indicate the possi- 
bUity of retarding the aging process itself. If this is done, some of 
these diseases of old age will possibly decrease in importance. 

There is one threat to life that is alarming and for which there 
is as yet no satisfactory solution — automobile accidents. The 
rate in 1942 was actually lower than in the immediate prewar 
years but already we hear reports of an increase in the postwar 
period. Whether safety measures, better highways, and other 

3 Data assembled by Dublin, op. cit. from sources: 1900-1939, Bureau of 
Census. Vital Statistics Rates in U.S., 1900-1940, Table 15; 1940-1942. Bureau of the 
Census, Vital Statistics Special Reports, Vol. 19, No. 3, and Vol. ao. No. a. 

^ Rates per looo live births; data relate to Birth Registration states. 
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precautions can protect man from its hazards in an age which 
demands more and more speed and in a population which runs 
vehicles with increasing power, remains to be seen. 

The Low General Standard of American Health 

In spite of these remarkable achievements of medical science, 
there is much evidence that the American health standard is 
far below that which one might expect. Of some 14,000,000 who 
were examined by the Selective Service only 52,000,000 were 
up to reasonable standards; 3,500,000 were hopelessly unfit; 
2,250,000 were remedial 4-F’s; and 6,500,000 were accepted 
despite physical defects. One million were discharged for defects 
which were discovered or which developed after induction. 

It has long been known that medical care and health condi- 
tions in rural areas are below the general standard of*thc nation. 
This showed up in the higher ratio of rejections for rural draftees 
than for urban draftees. Rural areas, with their superior natural 
conditions, long enjoyed the advantage of lower death rates but 
in recent years improvement of sanitation and hygiene and the 
superior hospital service of urban areas have reversed the situa- 
tion. 

This is one indication of the inadequacy of health care in the 
United States. Another is the failure to support on an adequate 
basis the United States Public Health Service, the one nation- 
wide organization giving primary attention to problems of pre- 
vention of disease. Only about 60 per cent of the counties in 
the United States have full-time public health services. We have 
been content to spend about one and one-half cents of our health 
dollar on preventive health care, the other 98.5 cents on curing 
disease. 

The situation with regard to hospital facilities is equally dis- 
tressing. There is no registered hospital, that is, a hospital recog- 
nized by the American Medical Association in 40 per cent of 
the counties in the United States. In the field of mental 
disease, there are less than 3000 psychiatrists. The average com- 
munity does not provide facilities for mental cases. Delay in the 
development of this field is no doubt a result in part of much 
questionable medicail practice and the natural suspicion which 
charlatans and quacks in psychology and psychiatry have created 
in the minds of the public. 
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Selective Service Found America’s Healthiest Group 
IN Far West 



The far western^ mountain^ and west north central areas of the United States 
produced the largest percentage of healthy soldiers and the lowest percentages of 
p-F military rejects^ according to figures released by the selective service as of 
June I944^ Idaho had the lowest percentage of 4-Fs^ with per cent^ 
and South Carolina the highest^ with 30*2 per cent. The states in black on the 
map had less than jj per cent of their registrants in 4’‘F^ while the southern 
states^ excepting Maryland and Delaware, reported 20 per cent or more of their 
registrants in f-F, The average for the United States was 18,3 per cent rejects 
for physical reasons, or a total of more than 4^000,000 males 18 to gy years old 
unfit for military service. 


The Failure of Medical Administration 

By far the greatest difficulty which America faces in the field 
of health care lies in the problem of providing the best medical 
service to the mass of people through medical administration* 
The improvement of medical science and technology is beyond 
question. The medical profession, however, has not yet suc- 
ceeded in providing for the American people a system of ad- 
ministration which will make available on the most reasonable 
basis all the advantages that medical science has to offer. Many 
people believe that this cannot be done as long as medical care is 
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professional people, would pay a premium for social security 
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benefits amounting to a percentage of their income. The aim 
would be to give everyone access to hpspitals and dental care and 
medical services without additional payments. Premiums col- 
lected by the government would be used not only to provide 
medical care m the traditional sense^ but also to expand greatly 
hospital and health service facilities in urban and rural areas, to 
subsidize research, to provide for training of medical students, 
and in general to put the whole system of medical administration 
on a basis where the best care could be had by all, where doctors 
would be assured compensation for their work, and where em- 
phasis could be shifted from cure to prevention. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ILLNESS AND INCOME * 


1 11 persons 

The number of 
illnesses for each 
1000 persons 
during i year ^ 

The number of 
days in i year 
that each ill per- 
son was disabled 


Acute 

Chronic 

Acute 

Chronic 

In families on relief 

In families with incomes: 

163 

71 

4.4 

11.9 

Below 5 1, 000 

“9 

54 

3.1 

8.6 

Si,ooo-$2,ooo 

117 

38 

2.8 

4.8 

S2,ooo-$3,ooo 

”3 

37 

2.8 

4-3 

$3,000 and over 

111 

38 

2.8 

3-9 

All groups (average) 

124 

48 

3-2 

6.6 


The average length of life under such a program would 
probably be greatly extended. America has been slow in the 
development of a rational program in this field. Certainly the 
physical well-being of all the people is as important to happiness, 
national strength, and general welfare, as education. 

Improving the MatiorCs Diet 

During the last decade or so we have become conscious of 
another deficiency in our system of public administration. In 
a nation that has boasted of an abundance, in fact, that has been 
troubled perpetually by a great surplus of food products, live 
many undernourished citizens. The diet of the majority is, in 
one respect or another, inadequate. Part of this is due to igno- 

^ From People and Resources^ National Resources Planning Board, p. 32. 

® Based on a canvass of 2,308,588 persons in 8r cities in 1935-1936 during the 
national health sirrvey by the U.S. Public Health Service. 
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ranee; part is due to actual need induced by inability to purchase 
the food required for an adequate diet. This problem first 
received some attention from the standpoint of social policies 
during the days of emergency relief, A Surplus Commodities 
Corporation was set up to make surplus food stocks such as 
meats, cereals, and later citrus fruits and certain dried fruits, 
available to people on relief. Toward the end of the depression 
the program was supplemented by the food-stamp plan whereby 
relief clients were given stamps with which to purchase addi- 
tional food without cost. 

More recently the nation has become vitamin-conscious and, 
with the ability to purchase made possible by a high war income, 
has actually gone a considerable way in correcting nutritional 
deficiencies through the use of vitamins and through ability 
to buy health foods in greater quantities. 

To cope with the problem of adequately improving the na- 
tional diet there must be a more aggressive campaign of educa- 
tion to be carried on not only in the school system but also by 
impartial agencies, probably state and federal, and by repre- 
sentatives of educational institutions who work with adults. 
Information in this field is still imparted chiefly by competitive 
pharmaceutical firms sponsoring a particular product. It is 
obviously desirable that such work should be in the hands of 
impartial authorities. 

Then again the problem must receive greater attention from 
national policy-makers, especially those concerned with agricul- 
tural policies and prices. The depression measures were moti- 
vated by a desire to get rid of excess agricultural products; im- 
proving diet was a secondary concern. Little attention was really 
given to the problem of nutrition. That some surplus foods did 
actually improve nutrition was an accident growing out of the 
fact that citrus fruits and certain other health foods were periodi- 
cally declared surplus commodities. 

It is significant that during the last three or four years agricul- 
tural policy-makers have been stressing increasingly the desira- 
bility of subsidized consumption in case of another depression, ^ 

’ Theodore W. Schultz, Agriculture in an Unstable Econorr^. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, 1945; Postwar Agricultural Policy, Report of the Com- 
mittee on Postwar Agricultural Policy of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, October 25, 1 944, Distributed by A^cxiltural Experiment Station, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Washington, and many other college agricultural 
experiment stations. 
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The following measures might be employed: (i) production 
might be guided in the direction of providing more health foods; 
(2) farmers might be compensated through taxation for any losses 
in cost of production; (3) food stamp plans, or other measures 
for food distribution, might be developed on a basis which would 
make sure that the elements needed for the health and develop- 
ment of children are provided; (4) agriculture and industry 
should at all times be encouraged to operate at full production 
levels, it being left to various measures of social policy to see that 
production is consumed. Our industrial economy in the past 
has always operated on opposite principles: when prices became 
low, production was limited, goods were made scarce in order to 
increase the price to the producer, and high prices were main- 
tained at the expense of the ordinary family. 

Review 

1 . Discuss length of life among historic peoples. 

2. What are some of the advantages of long life? 

3. Trace progress in lengthening life in the Western world. 

4. Compare length of life in the United States, British India, and 
New Zealand. 

5. Which sex is the weaker from the standpoint of length of life? 

6. Cite data showing improvement in length of life for various periods 
in life? Which group has gained most? Which group least? 

7. Discuss progress in the conquest of disease. 

8. Contrast the conquest of disease with progress in the general health 
of the American public. 

9. What part of the population now experiences the .worst situation 
with regard to health? 

10. Point out striking weaknesses in America’s system of medical care. 

1 1 - Discuss the situation existing in medical administration. 

12. Along what lines may a nationwide system of medical care be 
provided? 

13. Indicate the problems that exist in the field of diet and suggest how 
they might be solved. 

14. How might agricultural poljpy be used to help achieve an adequate 
diet? 
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CHAPTER 26 


IMPROVING EDUCATION AS 

A MEANS OF ADJUSTMENT 

Education and Vertical Social Mobility 

Except for some immigrant groups which have placed the 
virtues of work above education, and perhaps some isolated rural 
groups which still value hard manual labor above white-collar 
employment, the desire for education and for educational oppor- 
tunities for children is an almost universal trait in American life. 
The educated who have succeeded are likely to credit their suc- 
cess to education, and naturally expect their children to have op-, 
portunities equal to or superior to their own. Those who have 
had less education have generally suffered from a sense of in- 
feriority on -this account and therefore want their children to 
have a better education. Those at the lowest level of economic 
opporturuty want their children to have an easier life than they 
are having and look upon education as the one way to attain 
this goal. 

At every level education has become, for the individual, the 
TTiain instrument for vertical social mobility, the acknowledged 
route for social climbing and the achievement of status. By the 
same token it has become, from the social point of view, the main 
device for the improvement of social adjustment and efficiency. 
Education — in its broadest sense — is therefore the most dynamic 
of the forces operating in modem society to bring about construc- 
tive change. Educational opportunity for all is thus an obliga- 
tion of a democracy. 

If justification is needed for this traditional American faith in 
education, it can readily be found from a consideration of actual 
conditions. In the depression decade, we must admit, experience 
showed that education is not foolproof insurance against poverty 
or unemployment because many educated young people were on 
the rolls of the unemployed or on relief. But in normal times, 
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when the usual laws of competition prevail, education is undoubt- 
edly an economic asset and does improve one’s competitive posi- 
tion. The following chart shows the conclusions of one among 
many studies about this point. At the same time this direct 
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Education Helps in Occupational Advancement 

The chart shows the distribution of young men and young women by rates of pay 
received on first job and present job. The study covered 3 youths most of 
whom attended schools in the state of Washington, The average period elapsing 
between the first and present job was five years. The better trained received 
better pay at the beginning and also advanced to better pay more rapidly with 
experience. 


economic advantage is re-enforced by the less tangible advantages 
arising from the educated man’s enhanced social prestige, his 
freedom to move about in circles of influence and authority. 
And of course there are many highly paid positions which are 
open only to those who have had long technical or professional 
training. 


IMPROVING EDUCATION 

From the broader social standpoint, too, educa^n gives ^ 
good account of itself. It is one of the most impoitint guaran-? 
tees to democratic equality that our society possesses.V^he publicN 
school does more than any other social institution to brai ^^OTt^ ^ 
layers of rank, status, and prestige. It brings togetheruTev^ 
community practically all the young people regardless of status. 
It gives each child — regardless of the economic or social or psy- 
chological handicaps he may have to experience in his home — 
an opportunity to show what he himself can do, a chance to be 
accepted in the group on the basis of his own achievement. The 
results are evident to the most superficial observer: the under- 
privileged often surpass those in more fortunate circumstances 
and, once given a chance, prove that they have plenty of gray 
matter. Furthermore, this free association of young people of 
different social and economic backgrounds has been a strong 
factor in encouraging marriage across class lines; recognition 
of personal qualities, special abilities, and mutual interests has 
prevented the formation of anything resembling the caste system 
of older countries. 

In still another way the American public school system shows 
•its value for the nation. In many multi-racial communities it 
offers daily a concrete demonstration of racial tolerance. Chil- 
dren and youth in this situation are often extremely democratic 
and permit various nationaUty and racial groups to participate 
freely in all aspects of school life. The school has thus been perhaps 
the greatest Americanization influence. By bringing diverse na- 
tionality backgrounds together, it has quickly blended cultural dif- 
ferences into the American pattern and has made children of 
foreign parentage full participants in the activities of American 
society. 

Unfortunately, we cannot deny that many school situations 
are characterized by a certain amount of clannishness and 
snobbery. ^ It would be too much to expect that any social group 
could entirely avoid such attitudes; no social institution can 
achieve complete success in attaining the high goals we as a 
nation have set. But such attitudes are not a sanctioned part of 
the school system. In general, its atmosphere and its program 

1 For data indicating that class differences do affect school situations, see the 
following study of a midwestem town: Bernice L. Neugarten, “Social Glass and 
Friendship among School Children.” Americm Jmmal of Sociology, 5i:305-3i3> 
January, 1946 . 
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Educational insliluiions are elevators for vertical social rmbUily. 

encourage the ideal of democratic equality. Education must 
continue to strive to rise above class prejudices, race prejudices, 
and discrimination against minority groups. 

Beyond the public schools, the American college, for the 
comparatively few who are privileged to attend it, is the most ef- 
fective social elevator for the individual and perhaps the most 
successful of all institutions in opening doors of opportunity to 
young people regardless of family heritage. In most colleges the 
young person who works his way is as much respected as the one 
who has his expenses paid by his parents. The former may be 
even more highly regarded because he has proved that he has 
the kind of stuff life is made of. His professors feel confident in 
backing him since he has already demonstrated his ability to 
succeed in both practical and educational situations. 
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Increasing Educational Opportunity 

Since education is so great a factor in determinining socio- 
economic status, every young person should have at least a rea- 
sonable opportunity for trying out his capabilities in the school 
situation. Opportunity differs, however, from state to state, 
from region to region, and within various groups. The need for 
greater uniformity over the country will be evident from a study 
of the two following groups of statistics. 

The first of these tables presents data from the 1940 census, 
which compare the median number of school years completed in 
various states and regions by persons twenty-five years old and 
over and also show the percentage of those who have completed 
less than five years of schooling. In the West 8.3 per cent had 
less than five years schooling; in the North the figure was lo.i 
per cent; and in the South, the proportion went as high as 22.9 
per cent. Iowa at the one extreme had only 4.1 per cent of its 
adults in this classification; Louisiana, at the other, had 35.7 per 
cent. The situation in the South reflects in part the lack of edu- 
cational opportunities for the Negro. Converted into figures, 
these percentages mean that 10,105,000 adults in the nation had 
completed less than five years of schooling. 

The 1940 census also compared the median years of schooling 
of whites and Negroes. The Negro had a median of 5.7 years; 
the native white group, 8.8 years. The foreign-born white group 
fell between these two extremes with 7.3 years. 

Throughout all regions of the nation and in fact partly ex- 
plaining these differences is a marked contrast between the rural 
and the urban population. The latter is much better educated. 
For the adult urban group, that is, those twenty-five years of age 
and over, the 1940 census showed a median of 8.7 years school- 
ing; for the rural nonfarm group the median was 8.4 years; for 
the rural farm group it was only 7.7 years. 

These medians do not reflect the situation at the extreme 
ranges, however, and therefore are not so significant as certain 
other data that may be used for comparison. Take, for example, 
the college-trained group. Of the urban population of twenty- 
five years and over, 5.7 per cent in 1940 were college graduates; 
of the rural nonfarm population, 4.2 per cent; but of the rural 
farm population, only i .3 per cent. 
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PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOLING 
COMPLETED, AND BY PER GENT WITH LESS THAN 5 YEARS’ SCHOOLING 
COMPLETED, FOR THE UNITED STATES BY DIVISIONS AND STATES, 1 940 ^ 


Division and state 

Median 

school 

years 

com- 

pleted 

Per cent 
less than 

5 years 

com- 

pleted 

Division and state 

Median 

school 

years 

com- 

pleted 

Per cent 
less than 

5 years 

com- 

pleted 

United States 

8.4 

13*5 

Maryland 

8,0 

15*3 

Regions: 



Dist, of Columbia 

10.3 

8.2 

The North 

8.5 

lO.I 

Virginia 

7-7 

23.2 

The South 

7.8 

22.9 

West Virginia . . . 

7.8 

16.5 

The West 

94 

8.3 

North Carolina . . 

74 

26.2 

New England: 

8.8 

lO.I 

South Carolina , . 

6.7 

34*7 

Maine 

8.9 

7.4 

Georgia 

7-1 

30.1 

New Hampshire. 

8.7 

8.1 

Florida 

8.3 

18.5 

Vermont 

8.8 

6.1 

East South Central : 

7-5 

24.8 

Massachusetts , . . 

9.0 

lO.I 

Kentucky 

7-7 

20.2 

Rhode Island . , . 

8.3 

*3-7 

Tennessee 

7-7 

21.7 

Connecticut .... 

8.5 

1 1.2 

Alabama 

7-1 

28.9 

Middle Atlantic: 

8.4 

12.2 

Mississippi ...... 

7-1 

30.2 

New York 

8.4 

12. t 

West South CJcntral: 

8.1 1 

21.5 

New Jersey 

8.4 

12.0 

Arkansas 

7-5 

23.1 

Pennsylvania . . . 

8.2 

12.3 

Louisiana 

6.6 

35-7 

East North Central: 

8.5 

9-1 

Oklahoma 

8.4 

13*5 

Ohio 

8.6 

8.4 

Texas 

8.5 

18.8 

Indiana 

8.5 

7*7 

Mountain: 

8.9 

I I.O 

Illinois 

8.5 

9-6 

Montana 

8.7 

74 

Michigan 

8.6 

10.2 

Idaho 

8.9 

5*2 

Wisconsin 

8.3 

94 

Wyoming 

9-2 

7.1 

West North Central: 

8.5 

7.5 

Colorado 

8.9 

9.0 

Minnesota ...... 

8.5 

7-5 

New Mexico 

7*9 

27*3 

Iowa 

8.7 

4.1 

Arizona 

8.6 

19.4 

^Missouri 

8-3 

10.3 

Utah 

tO.2 

5*5 

North Dakota. . . 

8.3 

10.8 

Nevada 

9.6 

8.8 

South Dakota. . . 

8-5 

7.2 

Pacific: 

9-7 

74 

Nebraska 

8.8 

6.0 

Washington 

9.1 

5*9 

Kansas 

8.7 


Oregon 

9-t 

5*2 

South Atlantic: 

7.8 

22.9 

California 

9*9 

' 8.1 

Delaware 

8.5 

12.9 





In the nation the median years of school completed is 8,4 years or slightly more 
than an eighth-grade education. The median schooling of 10.3 years in the District 
of Columbia and 10.2 years in Utah represent the highest level of educational attain- 
ment in the nation. Of the broad regions, the West with 9.4 years has the record; 
of the gcc^aphic regions, the Pacific division with 9.7 years. The lowest median 
schooling is found in Louisiana, 6.6 years. South Carolina is a close second. Of the 
regions, the South is lowest, 7.8 years, and of the geographic divisions, the East South 
Central, 7.5 years, with the South Atlantic a close second. 

2 Rearranged from Population, Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Series 
P*io, No. 8, U.S. Dept, of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, April 23, 1942; 
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Even more significant from the standpoint of the future are 
the facts shown in our next table, which concerns the generation 
in school in 1940. It will be seen that the higher the age level, 
the greater the differential between the proportions of the farm 
group and the urban group. More than twice as many young 


PERCENTAGE OF YOUTH FROM RURAL FARM, RURAL NONFARM, 
AND URBAN AREAS ATTEKTOING SCHOOL, BY SINGLE YEARS 
OF AGE, 1940 3 


Years 

United States 
total 

Rural farm 

Rural nonfarm 

Urban 

12-24 

46.6 

45*4 

46.4 

47.2 

12 

95*5 

91*9 

95-8 

97*4 

13 

94-8 

90*7 

95*1 

97*1 

14 

92.5 

86.1 

92.9 

96.0 

15 

87.6 

77*4 

87-3 

93*4 

16 

76.2 

63.8 

75*0 

83.6 

17 

60.9 

49*4 

59*9 

67.5 

18 

36.4 

30*1 

35*3 

40.0 

19 

20.9 

16.8 

19*2 

23*3 

20 

12.5 

9*2 1 

10.7 

14*5 

21 

8.5 

5*7 

6.8 

10.3 

22 

5*5 

3*4 

4.1 

6.7 

23 

3*5 

2.2 

2.5 

• 4*4 

24 

2.5 

1*5 

1.8 

3*1 


At 12 years of age 91.9 per cent of rural farm youth are still in school, 95.8 
per cent of rural nonfarm youth, and 97.4 per cent of urban youth; at 24 years of age 
only 1.5 per cent of rural farm youth and 1.8 per cent of rural nonfarm youth, but 
3.1 per cent of urban youth are in school. 

people twenty-four years of age were in school in urban areas as 
in rural farm areas. Other data for the 1940 census show that 
rural farm young people are more often retarded in school than 
are urban young people. 

Beirs study of Maryland youth shows that whereas only one 
in thirteen youth of fathers in the professional and technical 
occupations failed to go beyond the eighth grade, one out of two 
children of farm owners and tenants failed to go on, and seven 
out of eight children of farm laborers failed to go on. Among 
urban unskilled workers, the ratio was two out of three. The 
deterministic effect of occupation, especially of rural occupations, 

3 Data from EducaHond Characteristics qf the Population of the United States, by Age, 
1940, Series P-19, No. 4, U.S. Department of (Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
December 27, 1943. 
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on education is clearly portrayed in the accompanying picto- 
graphic chart from Bell’s study. 

It may be said in general that rural states rank low in pro- 
viding educational opportunities. The usual picture is one of 
Father’s Youth who did not I Youth who 
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Bell, Youth Tell Tfwir Stoty'* 

Relation of Fathers’ Occupations to the Amount of Educa- 
tion Their Children Received 


Parental occupation and income tend to determine the educational opportunity 
of the children. The differences shown here may have been exaggerated some^ 
what by depression conditions, 

low teachers’ salaries, poor school facilities, shortness of the school 
term, lack of a diversified curriculum, and all the other character- 
istics that represent poverty. 

This condition in rural areas can be attributed to (i) a low 
tax base compared to that of urban industrial states or localities 
and (2) a relatively high birth rate and a consequently large crop 
of childreici to be educated. The concrete data demonstrating 
these relations are presented in the chart for representative rural 
and urban states. Urban ind,ustrial states with low birth rates 
have few children in ratio to wealth, whereas agricultural states 
with relatively low income and high birth rates have a relatively 
heavy educational burden. 
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Many people are inclined to consider that any attempt to 
equalize educational opportunities would be a direct subsidy to 
rural states which would have to be borne by the more prosperous 
urban industrial areas. Actually, if one understands the trends 
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Edwards i Equal Educational Opportunity for Touth^' p. 84 

Unequal Distribution of Children in Relation to Income in 
» Selected States 

States with urban-industrial wealth and low birth rates have great wealth in 
ratio to children; agricultural states with relatively high birth rates have little 
wealth compared to their educational burdens, 

of internal migration in the United States, such equalization 
through Federal tax measures would not really be a subsidy at 
all but rather an investment by urban industrial areas in their 
future population. We have seen from data presented in previous 
chapters that the larger metropolitan centers fall far short of re- 
placing themselves and that their future depends upon a continued 
influx of rural youth. Any educational investment in rural 
communities would therefore be an investment in a better quality 
of youth to enter eventually into the economic and social life 
of the cities. Such education should be not only of the tradi- 
tional rural sort but should orient the students to opportunities 
beyond their home communities and prepare them for the transi- 
tion to secondary-group society. 

This migration of youth when they reach the productive years, 
constitutes a continuous and heavy drain on rural wealth even 
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at the present low levels of education. O. E. Baker ^ has cal- 
culated its dollar value for one decade alone as follows: 

The cost of the contribution which the farming people have 
made to the productivity and prosperity of the cities, suburbs, 
and villages is greater than is commonly recognized. If it 
costs $2000 to $2500 (at pre-depression prices) to rear and 
educate the average child on American farms to the age of 15, 
when he may be assumed to be self-supporting — and $150 
a year does not seem an excessive estimate of the cost of food, 
clothing, medical services, education, and all the incidental 
expenses — then the 6,300,000 net migration from the farms 
during the decade 1920-1930 represents a contribution of 
^ about $14,000,000,000. This contribution is almost equal to 
the value of the wheat crops plus half that of the cotton crops 
. during these years. 

Nor is this all. When the farmer and his wife grow old and 
die, the estate is divided among the children. During the 
decade 1920-1930, about one-fifth of the farmers and their 
wives died, and their estates were distributed among the chil- 
dren. One-third or more of the children had moved to town, 
and many of those children who remained on the farm had to 
mortgage it in many cases to pay the brothers and sisters who 
lived in the cities their share of the estate. A rough estimate 
indicates that between $3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000 was 
drained from the farms to the cities and villages during the 
decade 1920-1930 incident to the settlement of estates. 

Entirely aside from the marked inequalities of educational 
opportunity already discussed, we must also consider the fact 
that the present school system tends to discriminate against the 
economically underprivileged. In every community a large pro- 
portion drop out of school before they have reached the age and 
development which equip them to function in society up to theii 
highest potential level. Unfortunately, the main reason is econ- 
omic. The American Youth Commission study in Maryland 
(see pictographic chart on page 513) presents concrete evidence 
on this point. Many other studies made during the 1930’s show 
similar results. Anderson and Kerns, ^ in New York, found that 

* O. E. Baker, *‘The Outlook for Rural Youth,” US, Department of Agnetdture 
Extension Service Circular 22$, Washington, D.C., 1935. 

^ W. A. Anderson and Wildis Kerns, “Interests, ^Activities, and Problems of 
Rural Young Folk,” Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 6 gi, Ithaca, New 
York, 1937. 
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going to work was a major reason for dropping out of school. A 
study by the Works Progress Administration « covering more than 
30,000 youth during the year 1938 in seven major cities repre- 
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Why Do Youth Leave School? 


Economic factors accounted for more than half of those leaving schooL The 
fact that the study was carried on during a great depression no doubt exaggerated 
the economic factor over what it would have been in normal times. Lack of 
interest accounted for almost a fourth. Financial reasons are more often given 
by the boys^ probably because the parents more often expect them to be self 
supporting, fioys also quit more often because of a desire to earn money. Girls 
drop out more often for marriage. 


sentative of all sections of the country, showed that more than 
half who left school did so because of lack of money to continue. 
The New York Regents Inquiry^ found that economic privilege 
perpetuates class barriers as far as equalization of educational 
opportunity is concerned. The economic factor is especially im- 

® Urban Touth: Their CharacterisHcs and Economic Problems^ pp. lo-ii. Works 
Progress Adniinistration, Washington, D.G., 1939- ' 

7 Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall, When Touth Leaves School, p, 45. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1938. 
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portant on the college level. Thousands of college youth with 
promising abilities, especially in times of economic crisis, are 
denied educational opportunities entirely or terminate their col- 
lege careers prematurely because of economic hardship. ® 

All these studies reflect conditions of the depression decade and 
therefore exaggerate the economic factor. Nonetheless one can 
probably assume that this is always important, especially at the 
high school and college levels. It seems reasonable that society 
should subsidize young people with unusually promising abilities 
through college or else develop some kind of l6an arrangement 
whereby they could finish college if they chose to do so. 


Adjusting the School Program to the 

Needs of Adolescence and Youth 

One of the most serious indictments of the secondary school 
program today is stated succinctly by the New York Regents 
Inquiry^ in the following paragraph: 

On the average, the less competent a pupil has shown him- 
self to be in meeting school tasks, the more quickly he is released 
to face adult problems. Those who will be least able Lo acquire 
socially useful habits, information, and points of view without 
formal instruction are those to whom the school has given least 
attention. 

This report goes on to show that, in New York State high schools, 
for every two pupils who are graduated with a diploma, three 
leave without one. Most of those who withdraw are entirely 
without a career motive or else have their minds so definitely made 
up on only one field that change would involve great difficulties. 
The less able the student, the less likely he is to have clearly out- 
lined, flexible plans for a life program. And the report adds the 
further warning that whatever the secondary school fails to do in 
developing competence for living will for the most part remain 
undone 1 Clearly the high school must go much further in pro- 
viding terminal education for those who cannot or should not 
complete its program. It should also appeal to a greater number 

® Raymond W. Hatch and Paul H. Landis, “Social Heritage as a Factor in 
College Achievement,*" Research Studies of the State College of Washington^ pp. 215-272. 
Pullman, December, 1942. 

® Eckert and Marshall, op. pp. 67-68. 
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of pupils through the provision of a greater range of training 
possibilities so that those not now challenged will be interested in 
what it has to offer. 

Perhaps the way to meet the present situation is that sug- 
gested by the American Youth Commission; namely, that the 
nation plan for a work year when a young person has reached 
the age of sixteen or has finished the tenth grade.^° At that time 
a young person could, by spending six months or a year or at 
least a summer period in gainful employment, test himself and 
his capacities in practical situations. The Commission believes 
that many young people would at this point find they are ready 
to enter the work world while others would return to the school 
system toughened by their experience and given a more realistic 
appreciation of the roles of adulthood. 

Some such diversity must be offered. The school cannot 
expect to have custody of all adolescents and youth unless it is 
able to offer a program challenging to . all of them. As in any 
other life situation, frustration or other personal, maladjustments 
are likely to develop in a school system which is incompatible 
with the personality and interests of the individual. There is no 
doubt that forced continuance in school under present condi- 
tions is for many the circumstance which provokes truancy and 
delinquency. 

The guidance movement offers many possibilities for improve- 
ments, especially in the adjustment of the young person to school 
requirements and to social relationship. Briefly, guidance on 
the secondary school level, or personnel work on the college level, 
is designed (i) to help young people understand and make the 
most of their educational opportunities, (2) to aid them in their 
adjustments in the educational system and give them while in 
school an appreciation of the future application of their education, 
and (3) to prepare them and equip them to make the transition 
to society. 

An effective guidance program applies all the tools of testing 
and measurement which will reveal to the individual his own 
capacities, interests, and inclinations. It provides for the person^ 
counselor relationship which will make it possible for a young 
person who is frustrated or thwarted to express his views with 
confidence and to receive help in working out a solution. In 

Youth and the Future^ pp. 23-27. American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton,D*C., 1942. 
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time it must provide for a follow-up for young people after they 
have left school to help them make a satisfactory adjustment to 
adulthood. The New York Regents Inquiry and other studies “ 
malcp it clear that at the present time the gap between school 
and life-realities is too great, that the transition to the work world 
is for many too abrupt and requires adjustments which many are 
unprepared to make without the advice and help of an expert. 
Every school system should know where its young people go, and 
so far as possible develop a program and orient the extracurric- 
ular activities towards the goals which the majority of the pupils 
will eventually seek. 

The Increasing Load of the School 

One of the major difficulties faced by the educational system 
is created by the numerous responsibilities thrown upon it. Many 
of these, as we have implied at various points throughout this book, 
are a direct consequence of the disorganization of other social 
institutions. The failure of the family to meet the child’s needs 
in moral training has forced the school to teach the essence of 
morality. In personality development, the disorganized home 
has forced the school to help the child find emotional security 
among his peers, to correct the warped or disorganized person- 
ality, and to salvage the individual for the social system. Demands 
in this field alone have been so great that the school has been 
unable to meet them and many children graduate into a life of 
delinquency, crime, or neurotic disorder. 

To some extent the school, in attempting to teach moral re- 
sponsibility and civic righteousness, has had to compensate not 
only for the failure of family religion but also for the loss of 
prestige by the church and Sunday School. The school has had 
to recognize that only a fraction of young people today come in 
contact with religious influences and it has therefore had to teach 
many of the ethical concepts which in Christian culture have 
been rooted in religious thought. 

V It has also had to take the initiative in teaching good citizen- ^ 
ship and law-observance. In this regard, its teachings are often 
beyond the level of adult example placed before children in daily 
experience. Since the average adult citizen is not law-respecting 

«• Op.cU. 

Studies of the American Youth Commission stress this point. 
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in attitude or practice, he does not stress the importance of a 
regard for law and legal processes. The school must therefore 
teach this attitude of mind as well as the more formal aspects of 
civics. 

Furthermore it has had to try to check obvious health diffi- 
culties which interfere with the child’s progress in school and 
which in some cases are the basis of social maladjustment. Re- 
sults of Selective Service health examinations during World War II 
make it all too clear that the school has been unable to cope to any 
appreciable extent with this problem. No doubt the situation 
would have been much worse had not progressive school systems 
given casual health examinations and referred cases to doctors 
or public clinics for remedial treatment. 

The school has had to compensate for the inadequacies of 
other social institutions in still other important fields. The 
urban child, for instance, who has little contact with the work 
world, must be given an apprenticeship in some cases or at least 
an understanding of the work world, its opportunities, its obliga- 
tions, and its requirements. The school must even go into more 
personal realms such as sex instruction, preparation for marriage, 
and an understanding of family obligations; the relationships of 
youth to each other in courtship and in other social activities; 
the use of more intelligence in mate selection and an under- 
standing of the importance of health, eugenics, and other factors 
in marriage and family life. 

And finally, the school has had to offer all youth an experi- 
mental laboratory in which capacities, interests, and talents are 
tested and developed, in which the ability to get along with others 
and to participate in normal life situations is tested. A complex 
society makes so many demands on the individual that much of 
his learning is vicarious rather than direct. 

There is every evidence that the school \vill have to continue 
these extended duties. Even at best the romantic family will 
probably not soon be stabilized, so that the school must for a 
long time help the great numbers of children who will be the 
warped product of parental rejection, parental conflict, parental 
separation, and divorce. There must also be help in meeting ffie 
numerous behavior problems with which our society is having 
to cope. 

In the face of these added burdens on the school, society must 
shoulder the responsibility for better teacher training and selec- 
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tion. It would seem that this training must stress more under- 
standing of the person. If this cannot be done without lessening 
the emphasis placed upon methods of teaching, classroom pro- 
cedures, etc., then less attention must be given to these methods 
and more to the human element. Good methods are not a 
satisfactory substitute for understanding. The teacher should 
be trained in mental hygiene, abnormal psychology, sociology, 
and as many other techniques as are required to make her able 
to discern behavior problems and work toward their solution. 

Unfortunately public education is not sufficiently well re- 
warded to attract many of the best qualified young people to the 
profession. Teachers are too overworked to give much atten- 
tion to the personal problems of the student. There arc too few 
experts who understand human nature and how to deal with it 
when it manifests itself in behavior problems. We bemoan the 
present high costs of education, but we should really spend far 
more. We annually spend about the same amount for education 
as for tobacco, confections, ice cream, and soft drinks combined.^^ 

More expenditures for education and for improvements in 
educational practice will do a great deal to reduce the nation’s 
bill for delinquency and crime. It will help immeasurably in 
reducing the number of inmates of the hospitals for the mentally 
diseased and save others from personal demoralization and social 
failure. 

Education has not proved to be a cure-all for social ills, but 
the nation has too often been content with poor education and 
usually has operated its schools as it has a number of non- technical 
institutions, with an efficiency far below the best standards. It is 
time that education be lifted above the folkways and mores and 
that problems be faced frankly. Here, as in technology, 'the 
highest level of competence should be sought. This is the real 
test of education. This is the real test of democratic society’s 
ability to make rapid progress. 

No movements are more important in their promise for edu- 
cation than (i) the employment of family-life specialists in pro- 
gressive grade and high schools; (2) guidance programs in the 
grades and secondary schools; and (3) personnel-counseling pro- 
grams in the colleges. These movements, to the extent that they 

So the report of the Goimnittee on the Costs of Medical Care showed. Sec 
Medkd Care for the Ammcan People, Final Report No, 28. University of Chicago 
' Press, Chicago, 1932. 
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are manned by personnel with a full knowledge of their responsi- 
bility and a breadth of training and experience comparable to 
the demands of the job, offer an opportunity for corrective work 
which can curb anti-social tendencies in personality development 
which, if they are left uncorrected, may eventually lead to psycho- 
neurotic difRculties, delinquency, and crime. 

These programs can smooth the adjustment processes of all 
individuals and be a vital influence in seeing that young people 
find their proper place in the social and occupational structure 
of their group. These movements can also help the individual 
reach a sense of psychological security by assisting him to attain 
a satisfactory status in meaningful social groups. Such activity 
is not only in the interest of the best personality development but 
is the essence of an effective system of social control since it moti- 
vates by building internal loyalties to worthwhile groups rather 
than by simply exerting external prohibitions and imposing ex- 
ternal restraints. These movements are so important that their 
further development offers the cheapest social method of reducing 
delinquency, crime, neuroses, functional psychoses, and many 
other problems of person and society. 

Education and National Objectives 

Rightly or wrongly, American democracy has come to depend 
on educational institutions to build the attitudes which will help 
man adjust to the new kind of world he is creating. It is left 
largely to the Federal government to develop broader outlines of 
social policy once public opinion is created, but it remains^ to 
quite an extent the function of the school to build a generation 
ahead those ideals and social objectives which eventually crystal- 
lize in nationwide social policy. 

For this reason, the school is a vital instrument in progressive 
social change. In the educational philosophy propagated in one 
generation one finds the roots of national political action in the 
next. In this sense, the fundamental ideal of American democ- 
racy, which based its hopes on an intelligent electorate and there- 
fore created universal free public education, is being realized. 

The school is the greatest enemy of tradition, mythology , and 
cultural inertia. In the modern high school, if not sooner, the 
average young persoii begins to think in terms of cause and ef- 
fect and to understand some of the basic concepts of the scientific 
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method and the scientific attitude of mind. In reaching the 
masses of American children with these essential ideas, the school 
system is entitled to credit far beyond that which is usually given; 
it has created the American attitude of mind, which is receptive 
to new inventions and theories and identifies change with progress, 
in fact, expects change to produce progress. 

In the college field especially, and among the college gen- 
eration, the ideas that lead to new social policy are planted. The 
social philosophy which will be in practice twenty-five to fifty 
years from now is being taught in the classroom today. It is the 
product of the research of yesterday. 

The technology of tomorrow, the new industries that will 
transform man’s external life and in turn modify his philosophy 
of existence, are being worked out in the abstract principles and 
discoveries of pure science in the laboratories of our universities, 
Man is pushing back the curtain that marks the unknown, and 
is peering deeper and deeper into nature’s secrets. This ap- 
parently useless knowledge becomes the secret of man’s conquest 
of nature. 

New philosophies of criminal procedure and of penology that 
will determine the penal practices of tomorrow arc being taught 
in college classrooms today. These philosophies are now being 
worked out by scales and measurement, psychological experi- 
ments, and sociological investigations by men who are far enough 
detached from the active scene of human affairs to view it with 
a degree of objectivity and to measure the effect of actions and 
policies. These new philosophies find their way first into the 
thinking of the college generation, later into the thinking of the 
state and nation. In a real sense, therefore, the school must be 
considered a key institution in modem society for achieving new 
adaptations of man to nature and to society, for making possible a 
new understanding of man himself and of the world in which he 
moves. The school is the chief custodian of science — not only 
its custodian, but its sire. 

Moreover, the school is the godfather of America’s efficient 
industrial technological system. This fact has been too little 
realized in the past and is still too little realized by practical- 
minded businessmen who are inclined to regard their own manipu- 
lation of finances and labor as of more importance to human 
progress than , the work of underpaid and little-recognized re- 
search men and teachers. These ideas were in part dispelled for 




Angell Hall, University of Michigan 
Education is a key to progress in democratic society. 


natural science by the achievements of the physicist in World 
War II in the field of radar and in the release of atomic energy* 
The^ importance of educational institutions in war is well sum- 
marized by Compton in the following words: 

From Report of President Karl T. Compton, Massachusetts Institute of Tcch- 
noloirv. 
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Whereas the Army and Navy constitute our first line of 
national defense, I venture the statement that our educational 
institutions rank with our manufacturing industry and trans- 
portation system as the principal supporting lines of military 
power in time of war and of reserve strength in time of peace. 

In peace^ they educate men for every aspect of our national econ- 
omy in which higher education is important. In war, they 
are ready-made centers for housing and training officer and 
specialized personnel; their faculties are the most readily 
available source of experts for the numerous emergency boards, 
committees, and expanded technical services; their labora- 
tories and staffs become productive centers for research and 
development on new instrumentalities of offensive and de- 
fensive warfare. 

Of this latter aspect I give five of the most significant of 
some hundreds of illustrations: The most widely used and 
effective new weapon of this war was radar, which received its 
principal war development, especially in its microwave version, 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; the center of 
development of the devices and methods for rendering the 
enemies’ radar ineffective or its indications misleading was 
Harvard University; the principal center of development of 
the important scries of rocket weapons was the California In- 
stitute of Technology; work on the most important antisub- 
marine warfare devices was coordinated and organized through 
contracts with Columbia University; it was scientists from the 
University of Chicago, the University of California, Columbia 
University, and other institutions of the United States and 
Great Britain who developed the atomic bombs which so 
dramatically delivered the final blow to end the war. 

There has been much ridicule in certain periods of American 
history of the man in the academic gown and mortar board, but 
the fact remains that the academic specialist has become a guide 
in government, economics, and national and international policy. 
His role must be even greater in the future. Many industries 
which a generation ago made fun of this recluse of the library and 
laboratory have found him indispensable, not only in the labora- 
tory where new processes are created and patented but in the 
personnel office where labor management is gradually becoming 
a highly refined psychological science, and where job training, 
grading, etc., is being placed on a measurable basis. In the field 
of salesmanship, the science of public opinion and public per- 
suasion is an indispensable asset to the advertiser. 
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Sociologists, anthropologists, historians, political scientists, 
and economists in the college classroom are probably presenting 
the ideas .which will provide a peaceful world more nearly than 
any system now in practice. The fact that the world has come 
to appreciate the possibilities of world government, and to de- 
mand it, can be attributed in part to generation after generation 
of college instructors in history, political science, sociology, and 
anthropology who with a high degree of impartiality and objec- 
tivity toward world affairs, have for several generations presented 
to a selected generation of youth now in political leadership, ideas 
pointing to a world of order and law. 

To their voices today are added others which are equally ef- 
fective and more widely heard, although probably not so influen- 
tial in molding the ideas of youth — the radio commentators and 
newspaper columnists, who use not only the media of indirect 
communication but also the public lecture platform. 

A recent study by Fortune of responses to questions in their 
opinion surveys over a four-year period, classified responses on 
the basis of education of the informants. The data show con- 
clusively that uninformed people are much more likely to give 
no answers. Further analysis indicates that the better educated 
are more likely to give correct answers on specific information 
questions. This would seem to indicate that the educational 
system, whatever its weaknesses may be, prepares people to make 
more definite decisions on socio-political issues and to render a 
more moderate opinion than those with less education. The 
chart on page 5124 shows the comparative results on information 
quest^ions for the grade school group and for the college group. 
It will be seen that the percentage of correct answers given by the 
college group far exceeds that of the grade school group; in some 
cases, the former exceeds by a ratio of more than three to one. 

In conclusion, a case has been made for the school as an in- 
strument of democracy and a forerunner of intelligent change 
and progress. It has not, it is true, achieved the ideal or even 
approached its possibilities. It does not have adequate financial 
support; it does not always draw the best teaching and research 
talent; often it does not use the best techniques; it does not con- 
tribute as much to personality development as might reasonably 
be expected; it does not provide equal opportunity for rural 

« ‘*Thc Fortune Survey/’ Poriuney pp. 282-286, October, 1945. 
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Accuracy of Answers on Seventeen Information Questions on 
Fortune Opinion Polls by Education of Informants 

The college group is more often correct In some cases more than three times as 
great a proportion of the college as of the grade school group is correct. Other 
data of the study show that the unirformed are more likely to take extreme 
positions on public questions or to answer don^t knowJ*^ 


and urban youth, rich and poor, white- and dark-skinned races; 
it fails to develop a great deal of American genius. Nevertheless 
it has, on the positive side, develpped many of the devices and 
philosophies which, with further improvement and more exten- 
sive use, point the way to progress. 


Review 

X . Discuss the educational system as a social elevator. 
2. Explain the faith of the average man in education. 
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3. Discuss education as a form of economic security. 

4* Show how the school helps assure democratic opportunity. 

3. Summarize data reflecting the educational level of the adult 
citizen in the nation. Point out regional differences. 

6. How do rural and urban adults' compare in educational achieve- 
ment? 

7. What special problems do rural areas face in trying to realize 
parity with urban areas in educational opportunities? 

8. Cite evidence to justify the subsidization of education in rural 
areas and in rural states, 

9. Show that economic factors place limits on educational oppor- 
tunity, 

10. Along what lines must the school program be adjusted to meet 
the needs of adolescents and youth? 

1 1 . Summarize the American Youth Commission recommendation for 
giving work experience to youth. 

I <2. What are the aims of the guidance movement? Comment on its 
significance, 

13. Why has the school had to take on increasing responsibilities? 

14. Along what lines must the school system be improved? 

15. How does the educational program aid in the realization of 
national objectives? 

16. What debt does technology owe to education? World states- 
manship? 

17. Present evidence showing that the better educated are more in- 
telligent citizens. 
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Material supplementing the discussion in many chapters of this book 
may be found in the following list of films. After each title there is a 
note on the running time, whether the film is silent (si) or sound (sd), 
and the producer or distiibutor. A directory of these producers and 
distributors is given at the end of the list. 

The selection and descriptions are based upon the material in 
Educational Film Guide, Annual Edition, June 1946, compiled by Dorothy 
E. Cook and Eva Rahbek-Sraith; New York, The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1946. TJiis volume lists and describes a large number of other 
films , many, of which arc suitable for college classes in social problems. 
Monthly supplements bring the material up to date. 

Chapter i— CULTURAL CHANGE 

Interdependence (30 minj 16 si; Harvard). Shows dependence of indi- 
viduals and communities upon one another; relations of cities and 
country districts. 

We Do It Because ram; i6sd;TFC). Alleged explanations of social 
customs. 

Chapter 2 — URBANIZATION 

Growth of Cities (10 min; 16 sd; EBF). Various types of cities and 
city plans; factors involved in the growth of suburbs. 

Arteries of the City (ii min; 16 sd; EBF). Development of a city’s 
transportation facilities. 

New York {22 rasR] 16 sd; ITTCO). Color film; gives an impression 
of the crowds of New York City; buildings, markets, playgrounds, 
etc. 

New York Parade (to min; 16 sd; TFC) . “Depicts particularly weU the 
relationships of individuals through casual acquaintances in a 
great metropolis.” 

Chapter 3 — MOBILITY 

Golden West (9 min; 16 sd; Official). Development of the American 
West from first tm- nin g prospectors to modem mining methods. 
Pioneers of the Plains (10 min; 16 sd; EBF). Experiences of a pioneer 
family in journeying firom Illinois to a homestead on the plains. 
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Of Mice and Men (108 min; 16 sd; Post). John Steinbeck’s story of 
the struggles of migratory farm workers. 

Chapter ^ — PRIMART TO SECOJVDART GROUPS 

Maria Chapedelaine (95 min; 16 sd; BraF). Life in a primary group in 
French Canada. 

Home Town^US.A. {20xnxn; 16 sd; Look). A homey, pleasant picture 
of life in an American small town. 

The Town (2 reels; 16 sd; OWI). “A film visit to Madison, Indiana, 
revealing the many ways in which American customs are related to 
the rest of the world.** 


Chapter 7 — THE PERSONAL CASUALTT OF SOCIAL 
COMPLEXITY 

This Is the Bowery (10 min; 16 sd; TFC). ‘‘A story of life along New 
York’s Bowery, a street of despair, peopled by men who have lost 
their grip.” 

It^s the Brain That Counts (20 min; 16 sd; WCTU). How a few drinks 
may have caused an accident. 

To the People of the United States (24 min; i6 sd; local health dept.). 
StaiTing Jean Hersholt; deals with the venereal disease problem. 


Chapter 8 — THE MARGINAL MAN 

Grapes of Wrath (i2 reels; i6 sd; Fi). The much discussed Steinbeck 
film based on the book of the same title. 

Greenie (10 min; i6 sd; TFC). A little Polish refugee boy becomes 
part of the American scene. 

American Anniversary (15 min; 16 sd; NAM). The rise of an immigrant 
to a place of significance in his community. 


Chapter 9 — THE YOUTHFUL DELINQJJENT 

What Can Be Done About Juvenile Delinquency (19 min; 16 sd; color; 
Chicago). The practical suggestions of recognized authorities on 
delinquency are condensed in this colorful, action-stimulating 
film. 

Devil Is a Sis^; gang sequence (13 min; i6 sd; NYU). Deals with 
boys* gangs. 

Criminal Is Born (2 reels; 16 sd; TFC) . Four boys, whose parents show 
insuflScient interest in them, turn to crime and pay the price. 
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Chapter 10— THE CRIMINAL 

Dead End; gangster sequence (9 min; 16 sd; NYU). A gangster risks 
capture by returning to his old neighborhood to see his mother and 
his former sweetheart. 

Think Fivst (20 min; 16 sd; XFG). Xwo waitresses in a roadside 
restaurant join a shoplifting ring. 

They^te Always Caught (2 reels; 16 sd; XFC). A crime is solved by 
crime laboratory technique. 

Chapter i i — THE MAN OF DARK SKIN 

The House I Live In (10 min; 16 sd; Young America). Stars Frank 
Sinatra; develops the theme of understanding religious and racial 
problems. 

Brotherhood of Man {10 min; i6 sd; color; BraF). Portrays that differ- 
ences between the human races are superficial and that differing 
skins mean nothing. 

Towards Unity (ii min; 16 sd; BraF). A definite plea against racial 
and national prejudice and for peace. 

Chapter 12 — INSTITUTIONAL TO COMPANIONSHIP 

FAMILT 

Good Neighbor Family (20 min; i6 sd; OIAA). “An excellent story of 
family life among Latin Americans.’’ 

Wife, Doctor, and Nurse (21 min; 16 sd; NYU). Deals with marital 
relations in general and with jealousy in particular. 

Chapter i^ — SEX IN THE ROMANTIC FAMILY 
SOCIAL SYSTEM 

Wrong Way Out (i8 min; 16 sd; XFC). “Commentary points to the 
fact that most of the tragedies of youth are the result of impatience 
and false pride.” 

Animal Kingdom (16 min; 16 sd; NYU). Deals with the problems 
growing out of a pre-marital experience. 

Chapter ik—THE CHILD IN THE COMPANIONSHIP 

FAMILY 

The Boss Didn^t Scy Good Morning (i reel; 16 sd; XFC). Xhe psycho- 
logical effect a boss’s faOure to say good morning has on an em- 
ployee; “recommended for use in connection with parent-child 
relationships.” 
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Chapter i6 — THE TRANSITION OF ADOLESCENTS AND 
YOUTH TO MATURITY IN THE COMPANIONSHIP 

FAMILY 

This Is Robert (8o min; i6 sd; NYU). “Traces the development of 
an aggressive, ‘difficult,’ yet thoroughly appealing child from his 
early nursery school days to his first year in a fine public school.” 

Educating Father (5 min; 16 sd; NYU). Deals with the choosing of a 
vocation. 

Your Uncle Dudley (4 min; 16 sd; NYU). A mother insists that her 
daughter practice endlessly to win a singing contest. 


Chapter i^—THE AGED IN THE COMPANIONSHIP 

FAMILY 

Make Way for Tomorrow (18 min; 16 sd; NYU). Considers the prob- 
lem of an older person, the husband’s mother in this case, in the 
home. 


Chapter — DIVORCE IN THE COMPANIONSHIP 

FAMILY 

Wednesday's Child (9 min; 16 sd; NYU). The problems of a child in- 
volved in the dissolution of his parents’ marriage and the events 
which lead up to the divorce. 


Chapter — MANAGEMENT OF THE ECONOMY 

New Ways in Farming (2 reels; 16 sd; March of Time). “Shows the 
methods in use today and what modern trends are; a good film for 
those interested in the welfare and future of the nation’s agri- 
culture.” 

Work of the Stock Exchange (15 min; 16 sd; Coronet). “Shows not only 
the detailed operation of the Stock Exchange but gives a background 
of information about the part the Stock Exchange plays in our 
entire economic structure.” 


Chapter 20— BALANCING CLASS INTERESTS • 

Labor Front (21 min; 16 sd; BraF), “The overwhelming facts of the 
decisive contribution of labor and management in the United 
Nations are carefully analyzed in contrast to the Axis manpower 
* boasts.” 
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Machitist M(XSt 6 T ov Slave (14^ min, 16 sd, NYTJ). Considers the 
problems that management faces in its approach to the human and 
. financial factors involved in technological progress.’^ 

Man and His Job (18 min; 16 sd; BraF). The problem of unemploy- 
ment and the rise and functioning of Unemployment Insurance. 


Chapter ^1— PROVIDING ECONOMIC SECURITT 

Social Security; (10 min; 16 sd; TFG). “A valuable and factual ex- 
planation of Social Security legislation.” 

Old Age and Family Security (10 min; 16 sd; Social Security Board). 
A description of federal old-age and survivors insurance and its 
operation. 

Soak the Old (21 min; 16 sd; TFG). A racketeer organizer exploits 
an old-age pension movement. 


Chapter 22 — THE CONSERVATION OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Soil and Life (10 min; 16 sd; Case). Important soil conservation 
practices. 

Conservation of Natural Resources (10 min; 16 sd; EBF). Water power, 
forests, and farm lands are considered. 

Heritage We Guard (30 min; 16 sd; Soil Conservation Service). “A 
concise, enlightening survey of the wild life of this country and its 
value to our wellbeing,’^ 

Trees and Men 16 sd; Weyerhaeuser). “Story of logging and 

reforestation in the Pacific Northwest, with scenes in various camps 
and mills and historical sequence of the development of the West- 
ward March from 1850.” 


Chapter 25 — THE QUEST FOR LONGEVITY 

Defending the Citfs Health (10 min; 16 sd; EBF). “Brings to life the 
working activities of the great army of public health workers upon 
whom so much depends in the matter of living in a city.” 

Triumph Without Guns (10 min; 16 sd; TFG). The story of Dr. Harvey 
W, Wiley’s struggle for the passage of the Pure Food and Drug 
BiU. 

Balanced Way (28 min; 16 sd; YMCA). Discusses the necessity of a 
well balanced diet and gives suggestions for planning the right kind 
of meals. 
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Chapter 2 ^ — IMPROVING EDUCATION AS AN AGENCY 
OF ADJUSTMENT 

New Schools for Old {10 min; 16 sd; MMA). Contrasts the little red 
schoolhousc, its methods and results, with the modern classroom. 

Campus Frontiers (28 min; 16 sd; Antioch). Life at Antioch College. 
Design for Education (25 min; 16 si; Sarah Lawrence College). Life 
at Sarah Lawrence College. 

Producers and Distributors 

Antioch — Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

__ Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City 19 
Case — J. I. Case Company, Racine, Wis. 

Chicago — Chicago Board of Education Film Council, 228 N. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago i, 111 . 

Coronet — Coronet Productions, Glenview, 111 . 

£]^p — Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, 111 . 

Fi — Films, Inc., 330 W. 42nd Street, New York City 18; 64 E. Lake 
Street, Chicago i, 111 .; 314 SW Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore.; 1709 
West 8th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Harvard — Harvard Film Service, Graduate School of Education, 
Lawrence 4, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

ITTCO — International Theatrical & Television Corporation, 25 W. 

45th Street, New York City 19 
Look — Look Magazine, 51 1 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
March of Time — March of Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City 

MMA — Museum of Modern Art Film Library, x i W. 53d Street, 
New York City 

NAM — National Association of Manufacturers, 14 W. 49th Street, 
New York City 20 

NYU — New York University Film Library, Washington Square, 
New York City 1 2 

Official — Official Films, Inc., 25 W, 45th Street, New York City 

19 

OIAA — (Apply to New York University Film Library, and certain 
others designated in the Educational Film Guide) 

OWI — Office of War Information, Bureau of Motion Pictures, Wash- 
ington, D.G. 25 
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Post— Vost Pictures Corporation, 723 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City 19 

Sarah Lawrence College — Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville 8, N.Y* 
Social Security Board — Social Security Board, Washington, D.C.; 
1 1 W. 42nd Street, New York City 

Soil Conservation Service — Soil Conservation Service, Upper Darby, 
Penn. 

TFC — Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd Street, New York 
City 18 

WCTU — National Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 1730 
Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 111 . 

Weyerhaeuser — Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, First National Bank 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

TMCA — National Council of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City 17; 
19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, 111 .; 351 Turk Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. ; 1 700 Patterson Street, Dallas, Texas 
Toung America — Young America, Film Division, 32 E. 57th Street, 
New York City 22 
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Abortion; sex attitudes reflected in, 
272-273; data on> 272-273, 478; rate 
of, 478 

Accommodation, of Negro, 202-204. 
See also Adjustment 

Adjustment: effect of childhood experi- 
ences on, 283; clTect of break from 
family on, 300; in marriage, 318; 
effect of age on, 326; difficulties of 
aged in, 330-333; effect of social 
forces on, 331; effect of individuation 
on, 336; divorce, a fonn of, 347; 
effect of divorce on, 359-360; effect of 
divorce on, of thild, 362; education, 
a means to, 503-524. See also Eco- 
nomic adjustment, Maladjustment, 
Psychological adjustment, Social ad- 
justment 

Adjustment of person; effect of complex 
society on, 93~95> 101-103; effect of 
war on, 93; effect of crisis on, 105-107; 
effect of social disorganization on, 107- 
ni; effect of race on, 200-204. See 
also Adjustment 

Adolescence: education of, 510, 513; 
adjusting school program to needs of, 
514-516. Adolescents 

Adolescent court, 1 72-1 73 

Adolescents: data on, 300-301; problem 
of, 302; difficulties faced by, 302; 
transition to economic maturity of, 
302-3 10; data on employment of, 303- 
304; effect of war on employment of, 
305; choice of vacation of, 3^5"3^®> 
vocation guidance for, 309; transition 
to moral maturity of, 3 10-313; transi- 
tion to marital maturity of, 313-320; 
marriage preparation of, 314; data on 
ages of marriage of, 315-318; sex 
education for, 319 

Age: sex distribution by, 279; of mar- 
riage, 314-317; and social roles, 325- 


326; a measure of maturity, 325; data 
on, 326-328; ‘ requirement for social 
security, 414; at termination of edu- 
cation, 509 

Aged: in companionship family, 325- 
346; in modem society, 326-330; 
data on, 326, 328; utilizing experience 
of, 327; institutions for, 330, 332; 
difficulties of adjustment for, 330-333; 
mobility of, 332-333; social participa- 
tion of, 333-334; wisdom of, 334“33^>* 
place of, in social control, 336-337; 
current problem of, 337; adaptive in- 
stitutions for, 337-340; social security 
for, 339-340; as a pressure group, 340- 
342; hospitalization of, 341 ; demands 
of, 342; widowhood of, 342-3455 
goals of, 340-341, 344; financial 
assistance to the, 414; quest for 
longevity by, 490-501. See also 
Longevity 
Ages of culture, 4 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, 382 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 

434 

Agriculture: manipulation of economy 
in, 378-382; individuation in, 380; 
future emphasis in policy of, 381; 
tenant-purchase program in, 384; 
folkways in, 439 

Alcoholism: demoralization by, 125; 
low rate of, among Jews, 125; Ameri- 
ca’s fourth largest problem, 127; folk- 
ways, a hindrance to cure of, 131 
Amana Society, 1 01-102 
American Country Life Commission, 431 
American Federation of Labor, 394 
American labor movement, psychology 

of, 397-398 

American Youth Commission: study of 
,^TiTl1ring by, 30; studies of, 376, 30$- 
309; educational study of, 512, sif 
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Annulment: grounds for, 355; in com- 
panionship family, 355 
Attitudes: toward social problems, 114; 
a hindrance to social policy, 129—131; 
toward prostitution, 273-275 

Bantu, informal social control of, 123 
Belgium: family wage in, 419; popula- 
tion decline of, 453; incentives for in- 
creasing birth rate in, 474 
Birth control: effect of, on birth rate, 
262-263; current attitudes toward, 
269; changed attitude toward sex due 
to, 272; information on, for families on 
relief, 477; effect of knowledge of, on 
birth rate, 479; mental defectives and, 
484-486 

Birth rate: effect of western society on, 
245; effect of social status on, 245, 
250-251; trend of, 246-247, 462, 475; 
data on, 247-250, 255, 256, 260, 475, 
490-492; effect of war on, 250; 
factors influencing, 250-261; social 
status and, 250-251 ; religion and, 250, 
254-262; income and, 251-252, 260; 
occupation and, 252-253, 260; edu- 
cation and, 253-259, 261; control of, 
457, 468, 472-489; control of, in indi- 
vidual family, 473; control of, in na- 
tion, 473; methods for increasing of, 
473; effect of public welfare policies 
on, 476-478; effect of economic and 
educational status on, 478—484; rela- 
tion of size of community to, 482; 
effect of mental defective on, 484-486; 
explanations for decline of, 486. See 
also Birth control, Public relief 
Business cycle: control of, 375-378; 
future of, 378 

Capitalistio order: 371;* industry in, 
378. See also Industry 
Caste: breaking down in United States 
of, 202-212; challenge of education 
to, 2 1 5 ; future of, in United States, 215 
Changing society: wisdom of aged in, 
334-"'336; conflict of aged and youth 
in, 335, See also SociSd change, Cul- 
tmral change 


Child: 283-299; in companionship 
family, 238-239; past and present 
attitudes toward, 283-286; and prob- 
lem parent, 286-289; rejection of, 286- 
288; ovcrprotection of, 288; problem 
of the only, 291-292; parental au- 
thority over, 294-296 

Child Guidance Clinic, 171 

Child labor, agitation against, 304 

China: regard for age in, 326; popula- 
tion increase in, 453, 454 

Cities, sex activities related to growth of, 
267 

City: the center of culture, 23; growth 
of, 18-21; definition of, 74-75. 
also Urban, Urban areas, Urbani- 
zation 

Civilian Conservation Corps, 378 

Glass conflict, see Class struggle, Labor, 
Labor union 

Class interests, see Class struggle, Labor, 
Labor union 

Class struggle: balancing of, 393-408; 
growth of labor unions representing, 
394; methods used by labor unions for, 
396; history of labor in, 396-397; 
England’s history of labor in, 346; 
America’s histoiy of labor in, 397; 
American labor movement in, 397— 
398; handicaps of labor in, 399; goals 
of labor in, 399-400; corporate com- 
munity in, 400-402; place of public 
in, 402-404; future of, 404-406; labor, 
industry and stock market in, 406—407. 
See also Labor, l^abor union . 

Committee for Industrial Organization 
(CIO), 394-395, 396 

Communism: in United States, 101-102; 
economy of, 370 

Community: benefits of migration to, 
43-46; reconstruction of, 177; re- 
lation of divorce to structure of, 351, 

352 

Companionship family: defined, 229- 
231; historical transition of, 229-231; 
romantic preface to, 231-233; the 
child in, 238-239, 283-299, 331, 337; 
the woman in, 239-240; man’s place 
in, 240-242; small size of, 245-266; 
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factors influencing size of, 250-261; 
attitudes toward prostitution in, 273— 
275; kinds of parents in, 286-287; 
problem of only child in, 290; projec- 
tion in, 292-294; danger of, 292; 
parental authority in, 294-296; dis- 
cipline in, 295; distinctive mark of^ 
300; transition of adolescents to ma- 
turity in, 300; transition of youth to 
economic maturity in, 302-3 1 o; transi- 
tion of youth to moral maturity in, 
3 1 0-3 X 3 ; transition of youth to marital 
maturity in, 313-320; selection of 
mate in, 314; data on ages of marriage 
in, 315-317; factors in mate selection 
in, 317-318; sex education in school 
for, 319; aged in, 325-346, 3295 337; 
trend toward, 339; place of grand- 
mother in, 343-344; divorce in, 347- 
366; criteria of success of, 347; parent- 
child ties of, 347; stability of, 347; 
bonds of, 349; relation of annulment 
to, 355; future stability of, 363. See 
also Family, Romantic family 

Competition, in United States, 100 

Conflict, divorce, a form of, 347. See 
also Class struggle 

Conservation: of natural resources, 430- 
449; difficulties encountered in, 430; 
movement for, 431; employment to 
aid in, 431; measures aiding in, 434- 
435, 437; data on, 436; importance 
of, 443—444* See also Natural resources. 
Soil conservation. Timber resources 

Courtship, romantic idea of, 231-233. 
See also Companionship family 

Credit, government manipulation of, 
382-385 

Crime: social disorganization in, 108; 
marginal man in, 142; data on, 183- 
184, 188; causes of, 184; kinds of, 
187—188; treatment of, 190—192. See 
also Criminal 

Criminal, 182-199; in complex society, 
1 82—1 86 ; age distribution of, 1 83-1 84; 
desire for status of, 184; professional 
and non-professional types of, 187; 
penal treatment of, 190-192; moral 
failure of, 310. See also Crime 
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Cultural change: 4-17; complexity of, 
4-6; personality adjustment to, 8-13; 
in New Guinea, 8; in India, 12; folk- 
ways and mores in, 13-14; forces in, 
I 4 “i 5 ; social problems, 14—15 

Culture lag, 14 

Culture: growing complexity of, 4-6; 
ages of, 4; cumulative nature of, 6—8; 
personality in, 8-13; change, a dy- 
namic force in, 14; sacred to secular 
trend in, 79"^*; advantages of secular 
over sacred, 81—84; personality prob- 
lems arising from, 85—86; personality 
integration affected by, 93-94, 10 1- 
105; mental disease in relation to, 
118-125; adjusting personality casu- 
alty to, 128; conflict of marginal man 
with, 138; decay of primitive, imder 
influence of white, 139— 1 41; role of 
different age groups defined by, 325— 
326; wisdom of aged affected by, 334— 
336; effect of, on birth rate, 454 

Culture pattern, relation of sex to, 268. 
See also Culture 

Cumulation of culture; 6-8; invention, a 
factor in, 7, 8, 9, 10; borrowing of 
traits, a factor in, 7, 8; periods of, 7 

Death, causes of, 495 

Death rate: effect of abortion on, 273; 
control of, 457-466; data on, 490, 492, 
495; sex selectivity of, 492, 494 

Delinquency: 157-181; social disor- 

ganization in, ro8; reflection of social 
structure in, 159-161; studies of, 159- 
161; data on, 160, 162, 163; marginal 
home, a cause of, 164; school responsi- 
ble for, 166-171; modem approach 
to, 1 71-172; legal approach to, 171— 
173; folkways, a hindrance in dealing 
with, 1 73- 1 77; of Negro, 217; of only 
child, 290; parental authority in, 297; 
relation of moral maturity to, 310; 
cause of sex, 315 

Delinquent: the youthful, 147—181; lack 
of sufficient guidance, a factor in, 158; 
home of, 1 61-166; sex distribution of, 
163; school responsible for, 166-171; 
data on, 168-179; legal approach 
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toward, 171-173; modem approach 
to, 1 71-172; folkways, a hindrance in 
dealing with, 1 73-1 77 
Dementia praecox: 122; data on, 124. 

See also Schizophrenia 
Democracy, education for, 505 
Depression: agricultural production in, 
380-381; effect of, on mral area, 412; 
back-to-the-land movements during, 
423; waste of natural resources, a 
cause of, 43 1 ; effect of, on education, 

514 

Discipline, 294-296 

Diseases, conquest of, 493 ^ 49 ^ 

Disorganization, personal: typos of, 85; 

secularization as a cause of, 85-86 
Divorce: a factor in delinquency, 162; 
effect of companionship family on, 
347-366; rate of, 348, 351, 358; effect 
of mobility on, 348-349, 350; public 
tolerance of, 349; specific causes for, 

350- 35 grounds for, 350; 

social disorganization reflected in, 

351- 354; effect of character of com- 
munity on, 351; data on, 233-234, 
353; extent of, 354-355; effect of war 
on, 354; annulment replacing, 355; 
relation of domestic discord to, 355; 
wife, seeker of, 355-356; social process 
in, 358-362; steps in, 358-359; ad- 
justment to, 359-360; length of life 
related to, 361; the child, a deterrent 
to, 362; effect of, on child, 362-363; 
future of, 363-364 

Divorce rate, social disorganization in, 
108 

Drinking, a social problem, 30, 31 
Drug addiction: attitudes toward, 1 14; 
demoralization by, 125; folkways, a 
hindrance to cure of, 13 1 

Economic adjustment: effect of age on, 
330, 343; effect of divorce on, 360 
Economic institution, 372 
Economic life, see Economy 
Economic maturity: transition to, 302- 
310; effect of war on, 305; effect of 
vocational guidance on, 309 
Economic-political system: 369; domi- 


nant place of, 369, 370; social policy 
in, 369. See also Economy 

Economic security: in city and country, 
31-32; in industrial society, 410-424; 
relation of self-employment to, 410- 
4 1 1 ; historical perspective of, 4 1 1 -4 r^; 
Social Security Act in, 414-4x5; family 
emphasis on, 41 5-4 1 9; implications of 
unit wage income to, 4x9-420; meth- 
ods for improvement of, 419-420; ap- 
proach to, on farm, 420-422; land 
settlement in, 422-423; back-to-the- 
land movement for, 423; future aims 
for, 423 

Economic status: effect of child in family 
on, 286; birth rate affecU^d by, 478- 
479. See also Income 

Economics, role of aged in, 325, 329 

Economy: management of the, 370-390; 
trend of, 370-372 ; capitalistic order in, 
37 x; philosophy of modern, 371; 
government interest in, 372, 373-374, 
378-390; evolution of, in America, 
372; medium of exchange in, 372-373, 
375; government in, 372, 373-374» 
378-390; motivation of, 373; in 
United States, 372-375; effect of 
war on, 373; business cycle in, 
375-378; New Deal in, 376; ma- 
nipulation of, in agriculture, 378-382; 
government in, 378-390; government 
manipulation of credit in, 382-385; 

. trend toward government control 
in, 386-388; criticisms of govern- 
ment control in, 388-390; pov- 
erty, an outcome of, 413; effect, 
of waste of natural resources on, 

431 

Education: and migration, 42; secu- 
larization in, 80; in correcting mores, 
1 31-134; of marginal man, 152; 
crime reduction through, 195-196; 
destruction of caste through, 215, 503- 
507; sex instruction in, 228, 275-280, 
319; birth rate affected by, 253-259, 
261, 288-289, 462, 478; chastity 
through, 271; challenge of abortion to, 
273; fittitudes toward sex in, 277; re- 
sponsibilities of parents to, 288; of 
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parents, 296-297; moral maturity 
affected by, 3^3? ^ factor in mate 

selection, 317^ and the aged, 327, 334- 
336; effects of old age pensions on, 341; 
government control of, 386; place of, 
in soil conservation, 435, 437; longev- 
ity through, 500; a means to adjust- 
ment, 503-524; vertical social mo- 
bility affected by, 503-507; demo- 
cratic equality through, 505; free 
association through, 505; racial toler- 
ance through, 505; increasing oppor- 
tunities for, 507-514; status deter- 
mined by, 507; data on, 507, 508, 509, 
510, 511, 524; termination of, at cer- 
tain age levels, 509; relation of occupa- 
tion to, 509-510; rural aid for, 511; 
effect of migration on, 511-512; 
reasons for termination of, 513; ad- 
justing, to needs of adolescents, 514-, 
516; guidance movement in, 515; in- 
creasing load of, 516-519; future 
promise for, 518; national objectives 
for, 519-524; as instrument of democ- 
racy, 523. See also Vertical social 
mobility 

Employment: of youth, 302-310; effect 
of war on, 305; divorce related to, 
352; problem of, 370; shift of popula- 
tion in, 410. See also Occupation, 
Vocation 

Emigration, control of population 
through, 465 

England, labor in, 396 

Eugenics movement, influence of, 486 

FA3m-Y: 227-266; of Negro, 217; his- 
torical transition of, 229-231; institu- 
tional to companionship, 229-244; 
present weaknesses in, 233-234; child 
in the companionship, 238-239; wom- 
en in the companionship, 239-240; 
acnan’s place in the companionship, 
240-242; birth rate of, 245; trend of 
pattern of, 246-^247; replacement rate 
of, 247-250; ideal size of, 248; factors 
influencing size of, ^50-261; social 
position and size of, 250-251 ; income 
and size of, 251-252; occupation and 


size of, 252—253; education and size 
of, 254-259; religion and size of, 259- 
261; birth control in, 269-272; effect 
of war on, 270; obstacle to success in, 
271; primary group attitudes toward, 
281; present attitude toward, 284; 
problem of only child in, 289-291; 
parental authority in, 294-296; break 
of youth from, 300; place of, in static 
society, 331; place of, in modem 
society, 331; conflict of, in urban areas, 
337; trend of, 339; place of grand- 
mother in, 343-346; security of the 
individual in, 411—412; implications 
of unit wage income of, 419-420; 
security for the, 41 5-41 9; relation of 
income of, 415; data on income of, 
416, 417, 418; birth control in indi- 
vidualistic type of, 473; public aid for, 
478-484. See also Companionship 
family, Marriage, Romantic family 
Family wage, 482 

Farm Security Administration: 340, 382 ; 
rural welfare program of, 420; soil 
conservation under, 420; medical 
program of, 420; managed credit, 422 
Fascism, economy of, 370 
Federal Housing Authority, 384 
Folkways: transfer of, to technieways, 13; 
a hindrance to social policy, 1 29-1 31, 
to reducing delinquency, 173— 177, to 
crime control, 189, to race relations, 
216-217; invention, a challenge to, 
335; education, a challenge to, 518 , 
Four wishes, of W. I. Thomas, 99 
France: family wage in, 419; population 
decline of, 453; method of, in increas- 
ing birth rate, 474 

Gangs, in delinquency, 159-161 
Germany, birth control in, 473 
Government: social policy in, 372; 
management of economy by, 373, 374, 
376-390; public relief by, 376; 
manipulation of credit by, 382-385; 
economic control by, 386-388 
Grovemment projects: electricity, 378; 
agricultural research, 380, 387; 

Federal Housing Authority, 384; 
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tenant-purchase program, 384; Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 384 
Group: significance of age in structure 
of, 326; prerogative of, in control, 393 
Groups: kinds of, 64; primary to sec- 
ondary trends in, 63-78 
Guidance movement, in school, 515 

Health: government's place in, 386; 

low standard of, 496-497; data on, 497 
Hebrew: marriage of, 269; family life of, 
284; parental authority among, 294. 
See also Jew 

Hebrews, penal treatment of, 190 
Heredity: personality aficcted by, 95; 
personality disorganization due to, 
113; manic-depressive psychoses re- 
lated to, 123 

Hindu: sacredness of culture of, 82; 
non-competitive society of, lox 

Immigrant: as a marginal man, 141- 
145; suicide rate of, 142 
Immigration, to United States, 48 
Income: birth rate affected by, 251-252, 
260J of family, 415-419; data on, 416, 
417, 418; implications of, 419-420; 
social significance of, 419; relation of 
iUness to, 499 

Indeterminate sentence, 194 
India: cultural change in, 12; popula- 
tion increase in, 453, 454 
Individualism: effect of rural life on, 66; 
effect of city life on, 69; kinds of, 104; 
a factor in suicide, 1 15; companion- 
ship family, an expression of, 229 
Individualistic family: aged in, 325-346; 

‘ . 329* 337; place of child in, 331, 337; 
trend toward, 340 

Industrial society: self-employment and 
security in, 410-411; economic se- 
curity in, 410-424 

Industry: effect of capitalistic corpora- 
tion on, 378; aid of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for, 384; effect 
of revolution on, 393; prerogatives of, 
393; America’s efficiency in, 398; 
corporate community in, 399-402; 
outlook for peace in, 404-406; family 
wage system in, 482 


Inferiority complex, loo 

Insanity: attitudes toward, 114; social 
complexity related to, 93; social dis- 
organization in, 108 

Institutional family: defined, 229;’ his- 
torical transition of, 229-231; selec- 
tion of male in, 231-233, 3 14; children 
in, 284, 285, 286; parental authority 
in, 294; discipline in, 295; effect of 
companionship family on, 348* See 
also Family 

Institutions: trend from sacredness to 
secularization in, 79**^i; maladjust- 
ments in, 86-87; the aged, 330, 
332, 337-34^>; place of aged in, 333- 
334; economic, 372 

Invention: 7, 8, 9; and maladjustments, 
10; and migration, 41 

Isolation, effect on child of, 303 

Italy, birth control in, 473 

Japan, suicide in, 1 14 

Japanese, migration of, 46 

Jew: in-group, out-group relations of, 
loi; use of alcohol by, 125. See also 
Hebrew 

Juvenile court, 171 

Juvenile delinquency; 157-181; of mar- 
ginal man, 146; ofimmigrant children, 
*59» *64; gangs in, 159-161; data on 
distribution of, 159-161; in Chicago, 
160; the home a factor in, i6i-i66; 
teachers’ versus mental hygienists’ 
views of, 168-169; teachers’ failure to 
comprehend symptoms of, 166-170; 
legal approaches to correction of, 171- 
173; other approaches to, 1 73-1 77 

Labor; effect of the indmtrial revolu- 
tion on, 393-394; growth of union of, 
394; objectives of, 393; interest of, 395; 
history of, 396-397; new goals for, 
399^400; standard of living affected 
by, 407 

Labor movement, social climbing, a 
handicap to, 399 

Labor union; definition of, 394; na- 
tional growth of, 394; effect of war on, 
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394; effect of New Deal on, 394; CIO, 
394 “ 39^5 AFL, 394; methods used by, 
396; trade agreement of, 396; boycott 
used by, 396; picketing used by, 396; 
history of, 396-397; improved level of 
living through, 397; improved work- 
ing condition through, 397; psy- 
chology of, in America, 397-398; 
social climbing, a handicap to, 399; 
public affected by, 402-404. See also 
Labor 

Law, abortion in relation to, 273 
Length of life, see Longevity 
Leisure, effect of age on, 327 
Life: average expectancy of, 302; 

change of our philosophy of, 490; 
progress in extending- of, 492-493. 
See also Longevity 
Life cycle, periods in, 300 
Longevity: quest for, 490-501 ; average, 
490; history of, 490-492; data on, 
492; expectation of, 492-493; low 
standard of health against, 496-497; 
effect of medical administration on, 
497-499; improving nation’s diet for, 
499-501. See also Aged, Healtli, Life 
“Looking-glass self,” 98-99 

Maladjustment: 10; invention related 
to, 9; secularization, a cause of, 86-87; 
complex society related to, 93-95, 

1 01-102; personal crisis related to, 

1 05-1 07; social disorganization re- 
lated to, 107-1 u; causes for personal, 
108; social complexity, a factor in, 

1 13, 122; of marginal man, 138; skin 
color, a factor in, 200-204; parental 
authority, a factor in, 297. See also 
Adjustment 

Marginal man: 138-156; definition of, 
138; two cultures represented by, 138; 
missionary movement, a factor creat- 
139-14*; immigrant as, 141-145; 
second generation of the, 145-149; 
American youth aa, 1 49-1 53; ad- 
vantages of, 153-154 
Marital maturity, transition to, 313-320 
Marriage: secularization in, 80; an in- 
stitution, 229; romantic conception of, 
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23 *-233; old philosophy of, 230-231; 
shortcomings of romantic view of^ 234— 
238; study of, 236—238; effect of edu- 
cation on, 257; motives in, 269; 
chastity in mate selection for, 270-271; 
sex and success of, 271-272; obstacle 
in, 271, 272; abortions in, 272-273; 
sex education for, 275-277, 319; effect 
of childhood experiences on, 283; 
necessity of children for success in, 288; 
success of only child in, 289-390; 
transition of adolescents to maturity in, 
313-320; tests for, 313; preparation 
of youth for, 314; ages of, 314-316; 
data on, 317-318; qualities youth 
desire in, 348; causes of dissatisfaction 
***5 355; divorce in early years of, 358; 
age of, for women, 482; effect of 
education of women on, 482. See also 
Companionship family, Family 
Marxian theory of labor, 397 
Mate selection: education in, 317; age 
in, 317; attitudes on, 319; instruction 
for, 320 

Maturity: economic, 302-310; moral, 
310-3*3; marital, 313-320 
Medicine: sociaKzed, 498; medical 
insurance, 498. See also Health 
Mental disease: 118-125; culture pat- 
tern in relation to, 118-125; m dty, 
122; migration, a factor in, 122; sex 
distribution of, 123; folkways, a 
hindrance to cure of, 1 30 
Migration: of youth, 33; back-to-the- 
land, 34; as horizontal mobility, 38; 
psychological advantage of, 39-43; 
effect of education on, 41; effect of, 
on community, 43-46; subsidy of, 44; 
data on, 45; in Orient, 46-47; in 
United States, 47-49; within United 
States, 49-55; data on extent of, 50; 
rural to urban, 52, 53; personality in- 
tegration affected by, 109; relation of 
mental disease to, 122; delinquency 
related to, 1 75; destruction of caste by, 
207-210; sex ratio affected by, 278; 
rural area affected by, in depression, 
412; a factor in waste of natural re- 
sources, 437; rural and urban edu- 
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cation affected by, 51 1. See also Mo- 
bility 

Minerals and oils, conservation of, 447- 
449 

Minority groups, see Negro, Race 
Mobility: 38-^0; kinds of, 38-39; ad- 
vantages of, 39-43; effect of, on com- 
munity, 43-46; of western peoples, 46; 
growth of United States by, 47"‘53J 
delinquency related to, 175; destruc- 
tion of caste by, 207, 210; sex activity 
related to, 267; a problem for tlie 
aged, 332-333; divorce affected by, 
348-349, 35a; vertical, 503-504. See 
also Migration 

Morality: secularization in, 80, 87; 

double standard of sex, 240 
Moral maturity: process of attaining, 
57*”i 593 3 1 0-3 1 3 ; failure in attaining, 
i57-x8i; definition of, 310 
Morals: effect of war on, 268, 274; 

abortion dangerous to, 273 
Mores: a hindrance to social policy, 13; 
affecting race problem, 216; about 
family and sex, 227; education, a 
challenge to, 518 

Motivation, effect !of competitive social 
order on, loo-ioi 

National Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment, report of, 159-161 
National Industrial Recovery Act, 394 
National Labor Relations Act, 397 
National Labor Relations Board, 394 
National Resources Planning Board, 

37B 

National Youth Administration, 378 
Natural Resources: conservation of, 
430-449; waste of, 430-432; soil, 430, 
433“439> minerals and oil, 430, 447- 
449, timber, 430, 439-4433 wildlife, 
430, 444-446; conservation movement 
for employment of, 431; aid in con- 
servation of, 431; data on, 434, 436, 
440, 441, 442. See also Soil conservar 
tion, Timber resources, Water con- 
servation, Wildlife conservation 
Negro: 200-223; status of, 200-202; ac- 
commodation of, 202-204; data on. 


203, 207; breaking down of barriers 
against, 206-212; race riots involving, 

2 1 3; future of, 2 1 5, 2 1 8 ; innate ability 
of, 216; family life of, 217; delin- 
quency of, 217; education of, 507 
Neighborhood: security of, 412; replace- 
ment of, by secondary group, 412 
Netherlands, suicide in, 1 15 
Neuroses, types of, 120 
Neurosis, effect of parent-child relations 
on, 291-292 

New Deal: economic cycle affected by, 
376; labor unions affected by, 394; 
part played by, in strikes, 396; con- 
servation under, 432 
New Guinea, resistance to change in, 8 
New Zealand, longevity in, 492 

Occupation : shift of, with urbanization, 
22; birth rate affected by, 252-253, 
260; effect of, on status, 307; educa- 
tion, a determiner of, 509, See also 
Vocation 

Orient: suicide in, 1 14; marginal man 
in, 141; marginal man from, 146-149; 
place of old age in, 336 

Parents: the problems of, 286-289; 
kinds of, 286; authority of, 294-296; 
discipline by, 294-296; education for, 
296-297. See also Child . 

Parole, 193 

Pathology of person, see Personal casualty 
Penal treatment: history of, 190-192; 
trends in, 1 90-1 91 

Personal casualty: in complex society, 
1 1 3-1 37 ; in relation to social organiza- 
tion, 114; contribution of migration 
to, 122; contribution of residence to, 
123; vice, a contributor to, 125-127; 
biological deviant as, 127-129; folk- 
ways, a hindrance to cure of, 129-131; 
new approach to, 131-134 
Personal demoralization: drug addiction 
in, 125; alcoholism in, 125; sex dis- 
tribution of, 125; vice, a factor in, 
125-127 

Personality: in complex culture, 8-13; 
relation of invention to, 9; urban in- 
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fluence on rural, 26; effect of migra- 
tion on, 39-43, 57; effects of secu- 
larization on, 84-86; effect of complex 
culture on, 93-94, 101-103; defined, 
95-97; effect of transitional society on, 
95-112; trails of, 96-97; integration 
of culture related to, 97-99, 1 01-103; 
driving force of, 99-101 ; effeetjof social 
roles on, 103- 105; effect of crisis on, 
1 05-1 07; internal and external fac- 
tors in, 106-107; social disorganiza- 
tion reflected in, 107-111; causes for 
disorganization of, 108; childhood in- 
fluence on, 132; of marginal man, 142; 
of Negro related to social status, 200- 
202; home life reflected in, 283, 284, 
291, 292; problem of, for only child, 
290; efftJCt of transition to maturity on, 
302; effect of success in work on, 310; 
' in relation to marriage, 364; effect of 
urban family life on, 337 

Personality adjustments, of the aged, 

332 

Poles: a marginal man, 143-145; 

parent-child relations among, 292 

Polish immigrants, delinquency among, 
164 

Pglitico-economic system; 369; dominant 
J>lace of, 369, 370; social policy in, 
269. See also Economy 

Politics: secularization in, 70; place of 
aged in, 329, 341 

Population: definition of rural and 
urban, xg; mobility, 19, 43, 60; shift 
of, from rural to urban, 19; back-to- 
farm movement of, 70; Negro, 203, 
207; birth rate needed for replace- 
ment of, 247—250; shift of, to urban 
industrial employment, 410; in world 
relations, 452-469; Malthus’ theory 
on, 452, 453; decline of, 452-453; 
increase of, 453, 457; prospects for 
growth of, 454-458; data on, 455, 456, 
458, 460, 461, 463, 465, 467; three 
great areas of growth of, 456; effects 
of war on, 458-462; implications of 
trend of, 462-464; economic expan- 
sion motivated by, 464; control of, 
464-469; policies of, affecting birth 


rate, 473-476; policies of, in field of 
immigration, 476; quality of, 484- 
486 

Primary groups: 63-78; rural life char- 
acterized by, 64; picture of life in, 
65“^ 7; special interest group replac- 
ing in, 68; effect of communication 
on, 65-67, 76; security in, 69-71; 
problems of social control in, 71-75; 
secularization in, 84; personal crisis 
in, 107; personality integration in, 1 09; 
rate of suicide in, 115; stabilizing in- 
fluence on individual of, 118, 132; 
breakdown by military experience of,* 
118—122; delinquency in, 161—162; 
crime in, 182; personality affected by, 
283; moral maturity in, 310 
Primary to secondary groups: 63-78; 
social experience, a factor in trend 
from, 76 

Primitive society, attainment of moral 
maturity in, 158 
Probation, 1 92-1 93 

Prostitution, personality demoralized by, 
125 

Psychological adjustment, effect of age 
on, 330. See also Adjustment 
Public: definition of, 402; place of, in 
balancing class interests, 402-404; 
role of, in labor conflict, 404 
Public assistance, provision of social se- 
curity for, 414. See also Relief 
Public relief, see Relief 
Public welfare, control by government 
of, 386. See also Relief 
Public works, outgrowth of economic 
conditions in, 378. See also Relief 

Race: 200-223; a factor in personal 
adjustment, 94; data on, 203, 207; 
riots, 213; future of Negro, 215, 218; 
innate ability of, 216: as a factor in 
education, 507. See also Caste, Negro 
Recreation, wildlife as, 444 
Relief: rural and xirban population on, 
412; birth rate of those on, 476; sur- 
vival rates of children on, 477; aid to 
large families by, 480—481; aid to 
widows by, 483 
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Religion: seculamation in, 8a~8i ; birth 
rate affected by, 250, 259-262; effect 
of, on sex, 268; desire for children 
affected by, 286-287 
Religious organizations, charity of, 

413 

Reproduction, effect of conditions of 
living on, 250-261 
Riots, 2 1 3 

Roles: integration through, 98; status 
in groups determined by, 103; com- 
plexity of, 1 03-1 04; skin color in, 
200-204; effect of age on, 325 -326 
Romantic family: 267; basis for marriage 
in, 267; effect of war on, 270; sex and 
success of, 271-272; prostitution in, 
273-275. See also Companionship 
family 

Romantic marriage: children of, 284- 
285; factors in mate selection in, 317. 
See also Companionship family 
Rural area: primary group in, 64; 
secondary group in, 64; restrictive life 
in, 66; special interest groups replac- 
ing locality groups in, 68; security in, 
69-71; problems of social control in, 
71-75; secularization in, 84; per- 
sonality in, X 04- 1 05; personality in- 
tegration in, 109; rate of suicide m> 
115; marginal man from, 149- 152; 
delinquency in, 164; birth rate in, 249; 
sex ratio in, 278-279; family in, 284- 
285; patriarchal values of family in, 
284-285; parental authority in family 
in, 294; economic maturity in, 302- 
303; moral maturity in, 310-31 1, 312; 
data on sex distribution in, 315; aged 
in, 332, 335-3365 trend of family in 
339; divorce rates in, 35x5 aid of 
agricultural policy in, 382; birth rate 
of, during depression, 477; future of 
birth rate in, 482; health conditions 
in, 496; education in, 503, 507, 510; 
causes for low educational rank in, 510; 
aid for, in education, 5x1 
Rural economy, children in, 49 
Rural family life, importance of, 32 
Rural non-farm families, xmit income of, 
4x6 


Rural personality: in urbanized society, 
26; breaking down of, 28 
Rural population, dcffined, i() 

Russia: abortion in, 273; Marxian 
theory in, 397; method of, in increas- 
ing birth rate, 474 

Sacrki): trend toward secularization 
from, 79-81; advantages of secular 
over, 81-84; individualism in, 82; 
effect of industrial revolution on, 85 
Samoa, primary group in, 285 
Schizophrenia: 122; s<‘x distribution of, 
123; data on, 124 

School: responsibility of, for delinquency, 
1 66- 1 7 1 ; iucrc;a.sing load of, 5 1 6-5 1 9. 
See also liducation 

Secondary groups: 63-78; urban life ag- 
gregate of, 64; life of isolation in, 67- 
68; replacement of locality groups by, 
60; individualism, a product of, 68-69; 
less i-estriction on individual in, 69; 
security in, 69-71; problems of social 
control in, 71-75; data on, 74; secu- 
larization in, 84, 87; social roles in, 
1 03- 1 05; personal crisis in, 107; per- 
sonality integration in, 1 09; rate of sui- 
cide in, 115; personality stress caused 
by, X 18; relation of mental disease to, 
122; crime in, 182; moral system for, 
3^3 

Secularism, in modern city life, 18, 24 
Secularization: 79-~89; trend from sacred 
to, 79-81; advantages of, 81-84; in- 
dividualism in, 82; effects on per- 
sonality of, 84-85; in urban life, 84; 
effect of industrial revolution on, 85; 
factors determining rate of, 85; social 
problems of, 85-88; of marginal man, 
150; charity affected by, 413 
Security, for the aged, 339-340. See also 
Economic security. Public welfare. 
Relief 

Separation, effect of, on child, 362-363 
Sex: 267-282; and mental disease, 123; 
personal demoralization by, X25; in 
delinquency, 163, 168-169; taboos 
concerning, 227; need for instruction 
in, 228-319; problems of, and war, 
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268; effect of culture pattern on, 268; 
and birth control, 269; chastity in, 
270--271; in successful marriage, 271- 
272; changes in attitude toward, 271- 
272; abortion reflection of new atti- 
tudes toward, 272-273; in companion- 
ship family, 273-275; education of 
youth on, 275-277; effect of male- 
female ratio on, 277-279; a factor in 
longevity, 492-493. See also Sexes 
Sex delinquency, cause of, 315 
Sex ratio: 277-280, 305, 315; affected 
by migration, 278; in urban and rural 
areas, 278-279, 315; effect of war on, 
459, 561. See also Sex, Sexes 
Sexes: dual standard of morality of, 240; 

distribution of, 279. See also Sex 
Smoking and drinking, among youth, 30, 

31 

Social adjustment: and migration, 41, 
51; effect of age on, 330; divorce, a 
form of, 347 

Social change, effect of education on, 

519 

Social control: 1 14-129; in cities, 29—31; 
primary and secondary groups, prob- 
lems of, 71-75; changing place of 
elders in, 336-337; conservation of 
natural resources by, 431 
Social disorganization: mental disease, 
a reflection of, 123, 124; vice, a re- 
flection of, 125- 12 7; of marginal man, 
138; delinquency in relation to, 157 
Social forces, youth affected by, 300 
Social planning, in modern society, 369 
Social policies: devices for adjustment 
in, 429; population control in, 429; 
education in, 429; conservation of 
natural resources by, 431 
Social policy: folkways, a hindrance to, 
129-131; focal point of, 372; in the 
making, 428-526 

Social problems: cultural change, a 
dynamic force in, 14-15; seculariza- 
tion, a cause of, 85-88; effect of age 
on, 326, 329-330 

Social process, divorce as a, 358-362 

Social roles, see Roles 

Social security, for the aged, 339-340 


Social Security Act: old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance under, 414; age re- 
quirement for, 414; unemployment 
compensation under, 414; financial 
assistance for aged, blind, dependent 
children under, 414; dependent child 
under, 415 

Social status, see Status 
Social structure: suicide, a reflection of, 
114—118; mental disease, a reflection 
of, 118—125; personal demoralization, 
a reflection of, 125-12 7; delinquency, 
a by-product of, 159-161; crime, a re- 
flection of, 184; crime patterns in, 186; 
place of politico-economical system in, 
369; pauperism, a reflection of the, 

413 

Social values, see Values 
Socialized medicine, 423, 498 
Society: personality, a result of, 95-1 12; 
personality integration in, 97-99, loi— 
103; Negro in, 200-204; place of 
education in, 334; place of folkways in, 
335 

Soil conservation: 433-439; New Deal 
influence in, 381; need of, 433-434; 
measures aiding in, 434-435, 437; 
data on, 436; future of, 437; districts 
of, 438; relation of forest conservation 
to, 443 

Soil Conservation Service, 434, 437 
South: Negro problem in, 200-223; , in- 
come in, 416. See also Caste, Negro 
Static societies: family in, 331; aged in, 
335 

Status: effect of vertical mobility on, 39; 
effect of migration on, 42; social roles, 
a factor in, 103; of Negro, 200-202; 
and family size, 250-251; birth rate 
affected by, 251-261; children, a 
threat to, 285, 286; effect of vocation 
on, 307; reflection of education in, 

507 

Strike, use of, by labor unions, 396 
Suicide: social disorganization reflected 
in rate of, 108, 115; in Japan, 114; 
in Orient, 114; effect of social struc- 
ture on, 1 14-118; rate in various cul- 
tures of, 1 14-1 z8; in the Netherlands, 
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1 15; data on, 1 15, 1 16, 1 17; in United 
States, 115; of marginal man, 14; 
among immigrants, 142 

Taboos, concerning sex, 267 
Technicways, 13 

Timber resources: waste of, 439”443? 
data on, 440, 441, 442; measures for 
conservation of, 440, 441, 443; im- 
portance of conservation of, 443-444 
Truancy, a factor in delinquency, 167- 
170 

Unemployment, education, a solution 
for, 503 

Unemployment compensation, 414 
United Slates: growth of, 47-49; com- 
petitive social order of, 100; per- 
sonality disorganization in, 108; sui- 
cide in, 1 15; managed economy of, 
372-375; labor in, 39^~397; popula- 
tion decline of, 453; longevity in, 492 
United States Soil Conservation Service, 
434» 437 

Urban area: secularization in, 84; per- 
sonality integration in, 109; rate of 
suicide in, 115; rate of mental disease 
in, 122; marginal man in, 149-152; 
delinquency in, 1 59-164; birth rate in, 
249; sex ratio in, 278-279; child’s 
place in family in, 285; parental au- 
thority in, 294; economic maturity in, 
302-303; moral maturity in, 31 1-312; 
sex distribution in, 315; aged in, 332, 
335; conflict of family in, 337; type 
of family in, 339; divorce rates in, 351 ; 
shift of population to, 410; replace- 
ment of neighborhood in, 412; effect 
of rural birth control movement on, 
482; education in, 507. See also 
Urban life, Urbanization 
Urban family: 227; unit incomes of, 416 
Urban industrialized area, birth rate 
. ‘^> 473 

Urban life: secondary group in, 64; 
primary group in, 64; social participa- 
tion in, 67; special interest group in, 
68; individualism in, 68-69; less re- 
striction on individual in, 69; prob- 


lems of social control in, 71-75; se- 
curity in, 69-71 ; data on, 74; defini- 
tion of, 74”'75* Urban area, 

Urbanization 

Urban population, defined, 19 
Urbanization: 16-37; factors causing, 
18-2 1 ; effects of, 21-24; rural culture 
affected by, 24—26; rural personality 
and, 26; effects of, on rural culture, 
27-28; effect of, on social control, 29- 
31; effect of, on economic security, 
31-34; future of, 34-36 

Values: in rural and urban areas, 23; 
factox's in personality, 103; birth rate 
affected by, 250; economy related to, 
370; birtli control reflected in, 486- 
487 

Venereal disease: attitudes toward, 1 14; 
folkways, a hindrance to cure of, 129- 
130; taboo of secrecy affecting, 227- 
228; a factor in chastity, 271 
Vertical social mobility: 55; effect of 
education on, 503-504 
Vocation: choice of, for youth, 305-308; 
education for, 309, See also Income, 
Occupation 

Wah: personal adjustment to, 93; and 
sex problems, 268; effect of, on di- 
vorce, 354, 363; economy under 

government management during, 373, 
376-390; agricultural production dur- 
ing, 381; labor unions affected by, 
394, 395; population pressure as cause 
of, 454; effect of, on population, 
458-462; losses of World War I and 
World War II, 456-459; effect of, on 
sex ratio, 459, 461 
Wagner Act, 394 
Water resources, 446-447 
Welfare, see Public welfare. Relief 
White House Conference Study, 162, 163, 

166, 276-277? 290, 295 

Widowhood: hardships of, in old age, 
342-345; protection for, 483; data on, 

483 

Wildlife conservation, 444-446 
Works Projects Administration, 378 
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Youth; delinquency of, 157-181; transi- 
tion to moral maturity of, 157-1 77> 
3 1 0-3 1 3 ; chastity in mate selection of, 
i270-27i; sex education for, 275-277; 
break of, from family, 300; data on, 
300-301; difficulties faced by, 302; 
transition to economic maturity of, 
302-310; data of employment of, 303- 
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304; effect of war on employment of, 
305; choice of vocation of, 305-308; 
vocational guidance for, 309; transi- 
tion to marital maturity of, 313-320; 
marriage preparation of, 314; data on 
age of marriage of, 315-318; sex edu- 
cation for, 319 
Youth movements, 31 1 
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